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‘SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF ST. PAUL 
OP iniwen ous BVINCED. a8 .pidaon 


CHAPTER I. 
EXPOSITION OF THE ARGUMENT. 


Tue volume of Christian Scriptures contains 
thirteen letters purporting to’ be written’ by 
St. Paul; it contains also a book,’ which, 

“amongst other things, professes to deliver the 
history, or rather memoirs of the history, of 
this same person: By assuming’ the ‘genus 
ineness of the letters, we may prove’ ‘the sub- 
stantial truth of the ‘history Pah, by’ assum=) 
ing the truth’ of the history, ‘we’ may argue 
strongly i mn ‘support of the genuineness of the’ 
letters. But'I assume neither one’ nor the 
other. The reader is'at liberty to suppose’ 
_ thése writings tochave been lately discovered 
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in the library of the Escurial, and to come to 
our hands destitute of any extrinsic or colla- 
teral evidence whatever; and the argument 
I am about to offer is calculated to show, 
that a comparison of the different writings 
would, even under these circumstances, af~ 
ford good reason to believe the persons and 
transactions to have been real, the letters’ 
authentic, and the narration in the main to 
be true. f 

Agreement or conformity between letters 
bearing the name of an ancient author, and 
a received history. of that author's life, does 
not necessarily establish the credit of either: 
because, 

1. The history may, like Middleton's Life 
of Cicero, or Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, have 
been wholly, or in part, compiled from) the 
letters: in which case it is manifest that the 
history adds nothing to the evidence sents 
afforded by the letters ; or, 

2. The letters may have been Sabana 
out of the history: a species of imposture) 
which is certainly practicable; and which, 
without any accession of proof or authority, 
would necessarily produce the appearance wi 
consistency and agreement; or, 

3. The ‘saints and letters may Sasi ‘io 
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founded upon some authority common to 
both ; as upon reports and traditions which 
prevailed in the age in which they were com- 
posed, or upon some ancient record now lost, 
which both writers consulted ; in which: case 
also, the letters, without being genuine, may 
exhibit marks of conformity with the history ; 
and the history without being true, may agree 
with the letters. » 

Agreement therefore, or conformity, is 
only to be relied upon so far as we can ex- 
clude these several suppositions. Now the 
. point to be noticed is, that in the three 

cases above enumerated, conformity must 
be the effect of design. Where the history 
is compiled from the letters, which is the 
first case, the design and composition of the 
work are in general so confessed, or made so 
evident by comparison, as to leave us in no 
‘danger of confounding the production with 
original history, or of mistaking it for an in- 
dependent authority. The agreement, it is 
probable, will -be close and’ uniform, and 
will easily be perceived to result from the in- 
tention of the author, and from the plan and 
conduct of his work.—Where the letters are 
fabricated from the history, which is’ the se- 
cond case, it. 1s always) for; the purpose of 
BQ 
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imposing a forgery upon the public ;:andiin 
order to give colour and probability to the 
fraud, names, places, and cireumstances; 
found in the history, may be studiously i+ 
troduced into the letters, as well as‘a ‘genes 
ral consistency be endeavoured to be main- 
tamed. But here it is manifest, that what- 
ever congruity appears, is the ‘consequence 
of meditation, artifice, and  design——The 
third case is that wherein the history and the 
letters, without any direct privity or com- 
munication. with. each other, derive ‘their 
materials from the same source; and, by 
reason of their common original, furnish in- 
stances of accordance and correspondency. 
This is a situation in which we must allow it. 
to be possible for ancient writings» to’ be 
placed; and it is a situation in which it ds 
more difficult to distinguish spurious from 
genuine writings, than in either of the cases 
described in the preceding suppositions ;»in- 
asmuch as the congruities observable are so _ 
far accidental, as that they are not produced 
by the immediate transplanting of names and 
circumstances ‘out of one writing into ‘the 
other. But although, with respect toveach 
other, the agreement in. these writings be 
mediate and secondary, yet as it not proper- 
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ly» or absolutely undesigned : because, with 
respect to the common original from which 
the information of the writers proceeds, it is 
studied. and factitious. .The case of which 
we treat must, as to the letters, be a case of 
forgery: and when the writer, who is per- 
sonating another, sits down to his composi- 
tion—whether we have the history with which 
we, now compare the letters, or some other 
record, before him ;. or whether he have only 
loose tradition and reports to go by—he 
must adapt his imposture, as well as he can, 
to what he finds in these accounts; and: his 
adaptations will be the result of counsel, 
scheme, and industry ; art must be employ- 
ed ;,and vestiges, will appear of management 
and design. Add to: this, that, in most of 
the following examples, the circumstances in 
which the coincidence is remarked are of too 
particular and domestic a nature, to have 
floated down upon the stream of general tra- 
dition. noo 

Of the three cases which we have stated, 
the difference between the first.and the two 
others is, that in the first the design may be 
fair-and honest, in the others it must be ac- 
companied with the consciousness of fraud; 
but: in all there is design. In examining, 
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therefore, the agreement between ancient 
writings, the character of truth and origin= 
ality is undesignedness: and this test applies 
to every supposition ; for, whether we sup- 
pose the history to be true, but the letters 
spurious; or the letters to be genuine, but 
‘the history false: or, lastly, falsehood to be- 
long to both—the history to be a fable, and | 
the letters fictitious: the same inference will 
result—that either there will be no agreement 
between them, or the agreement will be the 
effect of design, Nor will it elude the prin- 
ciple of this rule, to suppose the same per- 
son to have been the author of all the letters, 
or even the author both of the letters and the 
history ; for no less design is necessary’ to 
produce coincidence between different parts 
of a man’s own writings, especially when they 
are made to take the different forms of a his- 
tory and of original letters, than to adjust 
them to the circumstances found in my ened 
writing. wont), 

With respect to those writings of ‘the 
New Testament which’ are to be the subject 
_ of our present consideration, I think that, as 
to the authenticity of the epistles, this argu- 
‘ment, where it is sufficiently sustained by 
instances, is nearly conclusive ; for T cannot 
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assigti a supposition of forgery, im which 
coincidences of the kind we inquire after are 
likely to appear. As to the history, it ex- 
tends to these points :—‘It proves the general 
reality. of the circumstances: it proves the 
historian’s knowledge of these circumstances. 
In the present instance it confirms his pres 
tensions of having been a cotemporary, and 
in the latter part of his history a companion 
of St. Paul. In a word, it establishes the 
substantial truth of the narration ; and sub-. 
stantial truth is that which, in every histori- 
eal inquiry; ought to be the first thing 
sought after and ascertained: it must be 
the ground-work of every other observa- 
tion. 

The reader then will please to remember 
this word wndesignedness, as denoting that 
_ upon which the construction and validity of 
our argument chiefly depend. 

As to the ‘proofs of undesignedness, I shall 
in this place say little; for I had rather wee 
~teader’s persuasion should arise from the in- 
stances themselves, and the separate remarks 
with which they may be accompanied, than 
from any previous formulary or description 
of argument. » In a great plurality of exam- 
ples, I trust he will be perfectly convinced 
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that|no ;design» of, contrivance, whatever has. 


been; exercised: and if some of -the coinei-, 
dences alleged appear to, be. minute, cireuite| 
dus; or oblique, let fim reflect that this very; 
indirectness and subtility is that, whichgives; 
force and, propriety to the example. Broad,! 
obvious, and explicit agreements prove littleg 
because,it)may be suggested that) thenser- 
tion of such is the ordinary expedient of every: 
forgery > and though they may occur, and, 
probably will occur, in genuine writings, yet 
it cannot be proved that. they are peciliar, to 
these. Thus what. Sts Paul declares in;ehaps, 
xl. of 1; Cor. concerning the institution of the 
eucharist—‘* For [have recéived of the Lord 
‘that which I also delivered unto you, that 
the Lord Jesus, the same night ‘in which he was 
betrayed, took bread ; and when he had.given: 
thanks he brake it, and said, Take, eat;)this is 
my body, which is broken for you ; this:doin 
remembrance of me’—though it be in close 
and verbal conformity with the account of the 
same transaction preserved by St. Luke, is yet 


a conformity of which no use can be madein _ 


our argument; fos af it should, be ‘objected, 
that this was.a mere recital, from the-Gospel,' 


borrowed, by, the author of the epistles forthe, | 


‘purpose)of setting off his-¢omposition bya. 
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“appearance: of: agreement -with the received 
_account\.of the Lord’s supper, I should not 
know-how to repel the insinuation.. In like 
manner, the description which St. Paul gives 
of himself in his epistle to the Philippians 
(ui. 5.)—“* Circumeised the eighth day, .of 
the stock sof ‘Israel, of the tribe-of Benja- 
min; an’ Hebrew of ‘the Hebrews ; as touch- 
ing the law, a Pharisee ; concerning zeal, per- 
secuting the Church ; touching the righteous- 
ness:which is in the law; blameless’”—-is made 
up of particulars so plainly delivered concern- 
) ing him,\in the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle 
toithe Romans, and the Kpistle to the Gala- 
tians, that bcannot deny but that it would be 
easy for .an impostor, who was fabricating a 
letter in the name of St: Paul, to collect these 
articles\into one view. This, therefore, is a 
conformity: which we do not adduce. But 
when I read in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
when “,Paul: came to: Derbe and Lystra, 
behold a certain disciple was there; named 
Timotheus, the son of a certain woman which 
was a Jewess ;” and when, in an epistle ad- 
dressed to Timothy, I findhim reminded of his 
*« having known the Holy Scriptures from a 
child,’ which implies that he must, on one 
side'or both, have been brought up by Jewish 
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parents: I conceive that I remark a coinci« 
dence which shows, by its very obliquity, 
that scheme was not employed in its formas 
tion. In like manner, if a coincidence des 
pend upon a comparison of dates, or rather — 
of circumstances from which the dates are 
gathered—the more intricate that compari- 
son shall be ; the more numerous the intermes 
diate steps through which the conclusion is 
deduced: in a word, the more circuitous the 
investigation is, the better, because the agrees 
ment which finally results is thereby farther 
‘removed from the suspicion of contrivanee, 
affectation, or design. And it should be res 
membered, concerning these coincidence; 
that it is one thing to be minute, and ans 
other to be precarious ; one thing to be un- 
observed, and another to be obscure; one 
thing to be circuitous or oblique, and another 
to be forced, dubious, or fanciful. And this 
distinction ought always to be retamed in 
our thoughts. 
The very particularity of St. Paul's epi- , 
stles; the perpetual recurrence of names of 
persons and places; the frequent allusions to 
the incidents of his private life, and the cir- 
cumstances of his condition and history ; and 
the connexion and parallelism of these with 
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the same circumstances in the Acts of the 
Apostles, so as to enable us, for the most 
part, to confront them one with another; as 
well as the relation which subsists between 
the circumstances, as mentioned or referred 
to in the different epistles—afford no incon- 
siderable proof of the genuineness of the writ- 
ings, and the reality of the transactions. For 
as No advertency is sufficient to guard against 
slips and contradictions, when circumstances 
are multiplied, and when they are lable to be 
detected by cotemporary accounts equally 
circumstantial, an impostor, I should expect, 
would either have avoided particulars entire- 
ly, contenting himself with doctrinal discus- 
sions, moral precepts, and general refiec- 
tions*; or if, for the sake of imitating St. 
Paul’s style, he should have thought it neces- 


* This, however, must not be misunderstood. A person 
writing to his friends, and upon a subject in which the trans- 
actions of his own life were concerned, would probably be 
led in the course of his letter, especially if it was a long 
one, to refer to passages found in his history. A person ad- 
dressing an epistle to the public at large, or under the form of an 
epistle delivering a discourse upon some speculative argu- 
ment, would not, it is probable, meet with an occasion of al- 

-luding to the circumstances of his life at all; he might, 
or he might not; the chance on either side is nearly equal. 
This is the situation of the catholic epistle. Although, there- 
fore, the presence of these allusions and agreements be a va~ _ 
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sary to intersperse his composition with names 
and circumstances, he would have placed 
_ them out of the reach of comparison with the 
history. And Iam confirmed in this opinion 
by the inspection of two attempts, to coun- 
terfeit St. Paul’s epistles, which have come 
down.to us; and the.only attempts of which 
we have any knowledge, that are at all de- 
serving of regard. One of these is an epistle 
to the Laodiceans,,extant in Latin,-and pre- 
served by Fabricius in his collection, of apo= 
eryphal scriptures:, -The other purports to 
be an epistle of. St. Paul to. the Corinthians, 
in answer to an epistle from the Corinthians 
to him. This was translated by Scroderus 
from.a copy in the Armenian language.which 
had been sent to W. Whiston, and.was after- 
wards, from a more perfect copy, procured. at 
Aleppo, published by his sons, as an appen- 
dix to their edition of Moses Chorenensis. 
No Greek copy exists of either: they are not 
only. not supported by ancient testimony, but 
they are negatived and excluded; as they 
have never found admission into any cata- 
logue of apostolical, writings, acknowledged 


luable accession to the arguments by which the authenticity 
of a letter is maintained, yet the want of them certainly forms 


no positive objection. 
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| by, or known to, the early’ages of Christi- 
anity.: Inthe first of these I found, as hex- 
pected, a total evitation of circumstances. It 
is simply a collection of sentences from the 
canonical epistles, strung together with very 
little skill. The second, which is a more 
versute and 'specious forgery, is introduced 
with a list of names of persons who wrote to 
St. Paul from Corinth ; and is preceded by 
an account sufficiently particular of the man- 
ner in'which the epistle was sent from Co- 
rinth to St. Paul, and the answer returned: 
But they are names which no one ever heard 
of: and the account it 1s impossible to com- 
bine with any thing found in the Acts, or in 
the other epistles.’ It is not necessary for me 
to point out the internal marks of spurious- 
ness and imposture which these compositions 
betray ; but it was necessary to observe, that — 
they do not afford those coincidences which 
we propose as proofs of authenticity in the 
epistles which we defend. 

Having explained the general scheme and 
formation of the argument, I may be permit- 
ted to subjoin a brief account of the manner 
of conducting it. . 

: Ihave elishibded the several imstances a 
agreement /under separate numbers ; as well 
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to mark more sensibly the divisions of the 
subject, as for another purpose, viz. that the _ 
reader may thereby be reminded that the im- 
stances are independent of one another. I 
have advanced nothing which I did not think 
probable; but the degree of probability, by. 
which different instances are supported, is 
undoubtedly very different. If the reader, 
therefore, meets with a number which con- 
tains an instance that appears to him ungatis- 
factory, or founded in mistake, he will dis-: 
miss that number from the argument, but 
without prejudice to any other. He will have 
occasion also to observe, that the coincidences 
discoverable in some epistles are much fewer 
and weaker, than what are supplied by others, 
But he will add to his observation this im- 
portant circumstance—that whatever ascer- 
tains the original of one epistle, in some mea- 
sure establishes the authority of the rest. For, 
whether these epistles be genuine or spurious, 
every thing’ about them indicates that they 
come from the same hand. The diction, 
which it is extremely difficult to imitate, 
preserves its resemblance and peculiarity 
throughout all the epistles. _ Numerous ex- 
pressions and singularities of style, found in.» 
no other part of the New Testament, are re- 
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peated in different epistles; and occur in 
_ their respective places, without the smallest 
appearance of force or art. An involved. ar- 
gumentation, frequent obscurities, especially 
in the order and transition of thought, piety, 
yehemence, affection, bursts of rapture, and 
of unparalleled sublimity, are properties, all 
or most of them, discernible in every letter 
of the collection. But although these epistles 
bear strong marks of proceeding from the 
same hand, I think it is still more certain 
that they were originally separate publica- 
tions. | They form no continued story ; they 
compose no regular correspondence ; they 
comprise not the transactions of any particu- 
lar period ; they carry on no connexion of 
argument; they depend not upon one an- 
other; except, in one or two instances, they 
refer not to one another. [ will farther un- 
dertake to say, that no study or care has 
been employed to produce or preserve an ap- 
pearance of consistency amongst them. All 
which observations show that they were not 
intended by the person, whoever he, was, 
that wrote them, to come forth or be read 
together; that they appeared at: first sepa- 
rately, and have been collected since. 

The proper purpose of the following work 
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is to bring together, from the Acts ofthe 
Apostles, and from the different epistles, such 
passages as furnish examples’ of undesigned 
coincidence ; but I have so far enlarged upon 
this plan, as to take into it some cireum- 
_ stances found in the epistles, which contribut- 
ed strength to the conclusion, though »mot 
strictly objects of comparison. ) ' F2OET FO 

Te: appeared also a part of the samte’ plan, 
to examine the difficulties which 67 9p 
themselves in the course of our inquiry. ©" * 
\ I do not know that the subject has vei 
proposed or considered in this view before. 
Ludovicus, Capellus, Bishop’ Pearson,’ Dr. 
Benson, and Dr. Lardner, have each given a * 
continued history of St. Paul’s life, made up 
from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epi- 
stles joined together. But this, it is mani- 
fest, i a different undertaking from the pre- 
sent,‘and directed to a different purpose.) > 

If what is here offered shall add one thread 
to that complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested, the reader's 
attention will be repaid by the supreme im= 
portance of the subject ;-and my spss vagal 
be fully answered. . 
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THE ‘ist! jes i shall st fron this 
‘epistles’ and upon Which'd dood | deal: of ob- 
Servation’ will be founded Mis the ‘following: 
“6 But now I go' unto’ ‘Jerusalem: to’ mini- 
ster unto thé saints } for it hath pleased them 
of Macedonia and Achaid°to: ‘tmake'a‘ certain: 
contribution for tHe: poor ‘saints whic ate’ at 
Jerusalem.” Rom. xv: ‘O59, 20. ac 
/2Tn' this” quotation three ' distinct’ ‘ciréuim:- 
stances! i stated a’ contribution in’ Miace- 
donia for the ‘relief of thé ‘Christiais’ of Jeru- 
salen, 4! contribution i in Achaia for the same 
. purpose, atid’ ait’ intended 5 journey ‘of St. Paul 
to: Jerusalem.” These’ ‘direumstances are sta= 
ted as ‘taking place at the’ same time, and that 
to be! the time ‘w yhen the’ épistlé was written. 
Now let us inquire whether we can find these . 
circumstances elsewhere ; “and ‘whether, if we. 
do find them,’ they meet’ together’in respect 
of date. ‘Turn to'the Acts’ of the’ Apostles, 
chap. xx. ver. 2, 8) and you read ‘thé ‘follow- 
oe 
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_ Ingaccount ; ‘‘ When he had gone over those 
parts (viz. Macedonia), and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece, and 
there abode three months; and when the 
Jews laid »wait for him, as he was about to 
sail into Syria, he proposed to return through 
Macedonia.” From this passage, compared 
with the account of St. Paul’s travels given 
before, and from the sequel of the chapter, 1 it 
appears that upon) St. Paul’s second, visit to 
the peninsula of Greece, his intention was, 
when: he, should leave the country to , proceed, 
from Achaia directly by sea to Synia 3 but 
that to avoid the, Jews, who were lying in 
wait to intercept him in his route, he so far 
changed ,his, purpose as to go back through 
Macedonia, embark at Philippi, and pursue 
his voyage from thence ‘towards Jerusalem. 
‘Here therefore is,a journey) to Jerusalem ; 
‘butjnot a syllable of any contribution. . And 
as, St. Paul had taken, several journeys, to Je- 
~ pusalem. before, and, one, also. immediately 
after his. first visit ito the peninsula of 
Greece (Acts, xviii. 21.),it cannot from hence | 
be collected in which of these visits the epi- 
stle was written, or with certainty, that it 
was written i either. The silence of the — 
histerian, who professes to have been with 
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St. Paul at the time (c. xx. v. 6.), concerning 
any contribution, might lead us to look out 
for some different journey, or might induce 
us perhaps to question the consistency of the 
two records, did not a very accidental refer- 
ence, in another part of the same history, af- 
ford us sufficient ground to believe that this 
silence was omission. When St. Paul made 
his reply before Felix, to the accusations of 
Tertullus; he alleged, as was natural, that 
neither the errand which brought him to Jeru- 
salem, nor his conduct whilst he remained 
there, merited the calumnies with which the 
Jews had aspersed him. ‘* Now after many 
years (i. e. of absence) I came to bring alms 
to my nation and offerings; whereupon cer- 
tain Jews from Asia found me purified in the 
temple, neither with multitude nor with tu- 
mult, who ought to. have been here before 
thee, and object, if they had aught against 
me.” Acts, xxiv. 17—19. This mention of 
alms and offerings certainly. brings the nar- 
rative in the Acts nearer to an accordancy 
with the epistle ; yet no one, lam persuaded, 
will suspect that this clause was put into St. 
Paul’s defence, either to supply the omission 
in the preceding narrative, or with any view 
to such accordancy. 
c 2 
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After all, nothing is yet said or, hinted con- 
cerning the place of,the contribution; nothing, 
concerning | Macedonia and, Achaia... Tura 
therefore, to, the First Epistle, to the Corinth: 
ians,, chap. \xvi. ver. 1—4, and you have St. 
Paul. delivering . the following directions : 
yh Concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given orders to the churches of Gala- 
tia, eyen so.do ye; upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him, in store 
as God hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I come. And when I come, 
whomsoever you shall approve by your let-. 
ters, them will I send to bring your liberality - 


unto Jerusalem; and if it be meet that J B *,- 


also, they shall go. with me.. In this pas- 
sage we find.a Pedivati rh 2s carrying on. at 
Corinth, the capital of Achaia, for the Christ- 
ians of Jerusalem: we find also a hint given 
of the possibility of St. Paul going up. to Je- 
rusalem himself, after he had paid his visit 
into Achaia: but this is spoken of rather as 
a. possibility than as any settled intention ; 
for his first thought was, “‘ Whomsoever you. 
shall approve by your. letters, them will I 
send to brmg your liberality to Jerusalem :” 

and in the sixth verse he adds, “ That ye. 
may bring me on my journey whithersoever 
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I go.” This epistle purports to be cwritten 
after. St. Paul had been at Corinth; for it 
refers throughout to what he had doneand 
said amongst them whilst he was there.’ The 
expression, therefore, “ when I come,” must 
relate toa second visit; against which visit 
the contribution spoken of was desired to be 
in readiness. 70 

But though the contribution in bye op be 
expressly mentioned, nothing is here said 
concerning any contribution in Macedonia: 
Turn therefore in the third place, to the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘chap. vii. 
ver. 1—4, and you will discover the particu- 
lar which remains to be sought for; ‘*More- 
over, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace 
of God bestowed on the churches of Mace- 
donia ; how that, ina great trial of affliction, 
the abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality : for to their power, I bear record, 
yea and beyond their power, they were will- 
ing of themselves; praying us, with \much 
entreaty, that we would receive the gift, and 
take upon us the Moab we 4 of the mtmister- 
ing to the-saimts.” To which add;} chap: ix. 
ver. 2 f1 Ent the forwardness sof your 
mind, for which [ boastoof yourta themoof 
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Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year 
ago.” In this epistle we find St. Paul ad- 
vanced as far as Macedonia, upon that second, 
visit to Corinth which he promised in his — 
former epistle : we find also, in the passages 
now quoted from it, that a contribution was 
going on in Macedonia at the same time with, 
or soon however following, the contribution 
which was made in Achaia; but for whom the 
contribution was made does not appear in 
this epistle at all: that information must be 
supplied from the first epistle. 

Here therefore, at length, but fetched 
from three different writings, we have obtain- 
ed the several circumstances we inquired 
after, and which the Epistle to the Romans 
brings together, viz. a contribution in Achaia 
for the Christians of Jerusalem; a contribu- 
tion m Macedonia for the same; and an ap- 
proaching journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
We have these circumstances—each by some 
hint in the passage in which it is mentioned, 
or by the date of the writing in which the 
passage occurs—fixed to a particular time; 
and we have that time turning out, upon 
examination, to be in all the s me: ‘namely, 
towards the close of St. Paul’s second visit 
to, the peninsula of Greece. This is an in- 
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stance of conformity beyond the’ possibility, 
TE will veriture to say, of random wnting to 
produce. -] also assert, that it is in the 
highest degree improbable that it should 
have been the effect of contrivancte and des 
sion. The imputation of design amounts to 
this: that the forger of the Epistle to the 
Romans inserted init the passage upon 
which our observations are founded, for the 
purpose of giving colour to his forgery by 
the appearance of conformity with other writ- 
ings which were then extant. I reply, in 
the. first place, that, if he did this to coun 
tenance his forgery, he did it for the purpose 
of an argument which would not strike one 
reader in ten thousand. Coincidences so 
circuitous as this answer not the ends of for- 
gery; are seldom, I believe, attempted by 
it. In the second place I observe, that he 
must have had the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, before 
him at the time. In the Acts of the Apostles 
(I mean that part of the Acts which relates 
to this period) he would have found the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem; but nothing about the 
contribution. In the First. Epistle to the 
Corinthians he would have found a contribu- 
tion going on in Achaia for the Christians of 
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Jerusalem; and a distant hint. of the possi- 
bility of the’ journey.; but nothing concern- 
ing a contribution in. Macedonia. In. the 
Second Epistle. to the’ Corinthians. he would 
have! found. a,contribytion in Macedonia ac- 
companying that in Achaia ;_ but no intima-. 
tion for. whom either was intended, and. not 
a word-about the journey. It was only by 
a.close and attentive collation of the three 
writings, that he could have picked out the, 
circumstances which he, has united. in, his, 
epistle; and by a still. more nice|e€xamina~ 
tion, that he could haye determined them to, 
belong. to|\the same period. | In. the. third 
place I remark; what diminishes, very. much 
the suspicion of! fraud, how aptly and con- 
nectedly., the mention of the circumstances 
in’ question; viz. the journey to Jerusalem, 
and of the: occasion of that journey,,,arises 
from the context, ‘“ Whensoever I take my 
journey,into Spain; I will come: to you ; for 
I-trust.to:see you in my journey, and \to, be 
brought on) my way thitherward by. you, if 
first I-be somewhat filled with your company. 
But. now. F. go unio Jerusalem, to minister — 
unto the: saints; for it hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and: Achaia to make.a certain 
contribution for the poor saints which are at 
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Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily, 
and their debtors they are ; for, if the Gen-. 
tiles have been made partakers of their spi- 
ritual things, their. duty is also to minister 
unto them in carnal things. When therefore 
I have performed this, and have sealed them 
to this fruit, I will come by you into Spain.” 
Is the passage in Italics like a passage foisted 
in for an, extraneous. purpose? Does it not 
arise from what goes«before, by a junction 
as easy as any example of writing upon real 
business! can furnish? Could any thing: be 
more,natural than that St. Paul, in writing 
to the Romans, should speak of the time when 
-he hoped to visit them ; should mention the 
_ business which then detained him ; and that 
he purposed to set forwards upon his-journey 
to them, when that business was completed? 


No. Il. 

By means of the quotation which formed 
the subject of the preceding number, we 
collect, that the Epistle to the Romans was 
written at the conclasion of St. Paul’s second 
visit to the peninsula of Greece; but this we 
collect, not from the epistle itself, nor from 
any thing declared concerning the time and 


place m any part of the epistle, but from a 
— 
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comparison of circumstances referréd to in 
the epistle, with the order of events recorded 
in the Acts, and with references to the same 
circumstances, though for quite different pur- 
poses, in the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Now would the author of a forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by 
congruities, depending upon the time and 
place in which the letter was supposed to be 
written, have left that time and place to be 
made out, in a manner so obscure and indi- 
rect as this is? If therefore coincidences of 
circumstances can be pointed out in this 
epistle, depending upon its date, or the place 
where it was written, whilst that date and 
place are only ascertained by other circum- 
stances, such coincidences may fairly be sta- 
ted as undesigned. Under this head I ad- 
duce 

Chap. xvi. 21—23. ‘ Timotheus, my 
work-fellow, and Lucius, and Jason, and So- 
sipater, my kinsmen, salute you. I Tertius, 
who wrote this epistle, salute you in the 
- Lord. Gaius, mine host, and of the whole 
church, saluteth you; and Quartus, a bro- 
ther.” With this passage I compare, Acts 
xx. 4. ‘And there accompaniod him into . 
Asia; Sopater of Berea; and, of the Thessa- 
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lonians, Aristarchus and Secundus ; and Gaius 
of Derbe, and Timotheus ; and, of Asia, Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus.” The Epistle to the 
Romans, we have seen, was written just be- 
fore St. Paul’s departure from Greece, after 
his second visit to that peninsula: the persons 
mentioned in the quotation from the Acts are 
those who accompanied him in that depar~ 
ture. Of seven whose names are joined in 
the salutation of the church of Rome, three, 
viz. Sosipater, Gaius, and Timothy, are prov- 
ed, by this passage in the Acts, to have been 
with St. Paul at the time. And this is per- 
haps as much coincidence as could be expect- 
ed from reality, though less, 1 am apt to 
think, than would have been produced by 
design. Four are mentioned in the Acts 
who are not joined in the salutation; and it 
is in the nature of the case probable that 
there should be many attending St. Paul in 
Greece who knew nothing of the converts at 
Rome, nor were known by them. In like 
manner, several are joined in the salutation 
who are not mentioned in the passage refer- 
red to in the Acts. . This also was to be ex- 
pected. The occasion of mentioning them 
in the Acts was their proceeding with St. 
Paul upon his journey... But we may be sure 


: 
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that there were many eminent Christians with 
St. Paul in Greece, besides those who ac 
companied him into Asia*. 

But if any one shall still contend that ; a 
forger of the epistle, with the Acts of the 
Apostles before him, and having settled this 
scheme of writing a letter as from St. Paul 
upon his second visit into Greece, would 
easily think of the expedient of putting in the 
names of those persons who appeared to be 


* Of these Jason is one, whose presence upon this occasion 
is very naturally accounted for. Jason was an inhabitant.of 
Thessalonica in Macedonia, and entertained St. Paul in his 
house upon his first visit to that country. Acts, xvii. 7.—St, 
Paul, upon this his second visit, passed through Macedonia on 
his way to Greece, and, from the situation of Thessalonica, most 
likely through that city. It appears, from varjous instances 
in the Acts, to have been the practice of many converts to at- 
tend St. Paul, from place to place. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable, I mcan that it is highly consistent with the account in 
the history, that Jason, according to that account a zealous 
disciple, the inhabitant of a city at no great distance from 
Greece, and through which, as it should seem, ‘St. Paul had 
lately passed, should have accompanied St. Paul into Greece, 
and have been with him there at fhiis time. Lucius is another 
name in the epistle. A very slight alteration would convert 
Asvxios into Asuxas, Lucius into Luke, which would produce 
an additional coincidence: for, if Luke was the author of the 
history, he was with St. Paul at the time; inasmuch as, describ- 
ing the yoyage which took place soon after the writing of this 
epistle, the historian uscs the first person—‘ We sailed away 
from Philippi.” Acts, xx, 6. 
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with St. Paul at the time, as an obvious re- 
commendation of the mmposture’: | then re- 
peat my observations’; first, that he would 
have made the catalogue more complete ; 
and secondly, that with this contrivance in 
his thoughts, it was certainly his business, in 
order to avail himself of the artifice, to 
have stated in the body of the epistle, that St. 
Paul was in Greece when he wrote it, and 
that he was there upon his second visit! 
Neither of which he has done, either directly, 
or even.so as to be discoverable by any cir- 
cumstance found i in the n narrative delivered in 
the Acts. 

Under the same esi). viz. of comcidences 
depending upon date, I cite from the epistle 
the following salutation: “ Greet Priscilla 
and Aquila, my helpers in Jesus Christ, who 
have for my life laid down their own necks ; 
unto whom not only I give thanks, but alse 
all the churches of the Gentiles.” Chap. xvi: 
3.—It appears, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that Priscilla and Aquila had originally been 
inhabitants of Rome; for we read, vets 
xvii. 2, that ‘‘ Paul found a certain Jew: 
named Aquila, lately come from Italy with 
his wife Priscilla, because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from: Rome,? 
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They were connected, therefore, with the 
place to which the salutations are sent. That 
is one coincidence ; another is the following : 
St. Paul became acquainted with these per- 
sons at Corimth during his first visit into 
Greece. They accompanied him upon his 
return into Asia; were settled for some time 
at Ephesus, Acts xviil. 19—26, and appear 
to have been with St. Paul when he wrote 
from that place his First Epistle to the Co- 
ainthians, 1 Cor: xvi. 19. Not long after the 
wiiting of which epistle St. Paul went from 
Ephesus into Macedonia, and, “ after he had 
gone over those parts,” proceeded from 
thence upon his second visit into Greece ; 
during which visit, or rather at the conclu- 
sion of it, the Epistle to the Romans, as hath 
been shown, was written. We have there- 
fore the time of St. Paul’s residence at Ephe- 
sus after he had written to the Corimthians, 
the time taken up by his progress through 
Macedonia (which is indefinite, and was pro- 
bably considerable), and his three months’ 
abode in Greece ; we have the sum of these 
three periods allowed for Aquila and Priscilla 
going back to Rome, so as to be there when 
the epistle before us was written. Now what 
‘this quotation leads us to observe: is, the 
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danger of scattering names and circumstan- 
ees in writings like the present, how. impli- 
cated they often are with dates and places, 
and that nothing but truth can preserve con- 
sistency. Had the notes of time in the Epi- 
stle to the Romans fixed the writing of it 
to any date prior to St. Paul’s first residence 
at Corinth, the salutation of Aquila and Pri- 
scilla would have contradicted the. history, 
because it would have been prior to’ his ac- 
quaintance with these persons. If the notes 
of time ‘had fixed it to any period during that 
residence at Corinth, during his journey to 
Jerusalem when he first returned out of 
Greece, during his stay at Antioch, whither 
he went down to Jerusalem, or during his 
second progress through the Lesser Asia up- 
on which he proceeded from Antioch, an 
equal contradiction would have been incur- 
red’; because from Acts, xvill. 2—18, 19— 
26, it appears that during all this time 
Aquila and Priscilla were either along with 
St. Paul, or were abiding at Ephesus. Last- 
ly, had the notes of time in this epistle, which 
we have seen. to be perfectly incidental, com- 
pared with the notes of time in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which are equally 
incidental, fixed this epistle to be either co- 
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temporary with that, or prior to it, @ similar 
contiadiction: would “have ensued ; because, 
first, when the Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written, Aquila and Priscilla were along with 
St. Paul, as they joined in the salutation of. 
that church, 1 Cor. xvi. 19.; and ‘because; 
J secondly, the history does not allow ‘us to. 
suppose, that between the time of their bes 
coming acquainted with: St.Paul’ and the 
time of St. Paul's wr iting to the Corivithians) 
Aquila and Priscilla eould have” gone to 
Rome, so as to have been saluted in an 
epistle to that city ; and then come’ back to 
St. Paul at Ephesus, so a8 to be jomed with 
‘him in saluting the Church ‘of Corinth) “As 
it is, all things are consistent. The Epistle 
to the Romans is posterior even to/the Se- ; 
cond Epistle to the Corinthians; beeause it 
speaks of a contribution in Achaia’ being 
completed, which the Second Epistle to’ “the 
Corinthians, chap. vil. is only soliciting. oe 
is sufficiently therefore posterior to’ the’ First — ; 
Epistle to the Corinthians to allow time i Mm 
the interval for Aquila and Priseilla’s ele, 
from Ephesus to Rome. Gad ee . 
Before we dismiss’ these two persong) we 
may take notice of the terms of ‘nese 
tion in which St. Paul describes them, and oy 
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of the agreement of that encomium with the 
history. ‘ My helpers in Christ Jesus, who 
have for my life laid down their necks; unto 
whom not only I give thanks, but also all the .. 
churches of the Gentiles.” In the eighteenth 
chapter of the Acts, we are informed that 
Aquila and Priscilla were Jews; that St. Paul 
first. met with them at Corinth; that for 
some time he abode in the same house with 
them; that St. Paul’s contention at Corinth 
was with the unbelieving Jews, who at first 
* opposed and blasphemed, and afterwards 
with one accord raised an insurrection against 
him:” that Aquila and Priscilla adhered, we 
may conclude, to St. Paul throughout this 
whole contest; for, when he left the city, 
they went with him, Acts, xviii. 18. Under 
these circumstances, it is highly probable 
that they should be involved in the dangers 
and persecutions which St. Paul underwent 
from the Jews, being themselves Jews; and, 
by adhering to St. Paul in this dispute, de- 
serters, as they would be accounted, of the 
Jewish cause. Farther, as they, though 
Jews, were assisting to St. Paul in preaching 
to the Gentiles at Corinth, they had taken a 
decided part in the great controversy of that 
_ day, the admission of the Gentiles to a parity 
’ D 
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of religious situation with the Jews. For this 
conduct alone, if there was no other reason, 
they may seem to have been entitled to 
“¢ thanks from the churches of the Gentiles” 
They were Jews taking part with Gentiles. 
_ Yet is all this so indirectly intimated, or 
rather so much of it left to inference in the 
account given in the Acts, that I do not 
think it probable that a forger either could 
‘or would have drawn his representation from 
thence ; and still less probable do I think it, 
- that, without having seen the Acts, he could, 
by mere accident, and without truth for his 
guide, have delivered a representation so: 
conformable to the circumstances there re- 
corded. . 

The two congruities last adduced depended 
upon the time, the two following regard the 
place, of the epistle. 

1. Chap. xvi. 23. “ Erastus, the chamber- 
lain of the city, saluteth you”—of what city? . 
We have seen, that is, we have inferred from 
circumstances found jin the epistle, compared 
with circumstances found in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the two Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, that our epistle was written during 
St. Paul’s second visit to the peninsula of 
Greece. - Again, as St. Paul, in his epistle to 
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the church of Corinth, 1 Cor. xvi. 3, speaks 
of a collection going on in that city, and of 
his desire that it might be ready against he 
came thither; and as in this epistle he speaks 
of that collection being ready, it follows that 
the epistle was written either whilst he was at 
Corinth, or after he had been there. Thirdly, 
since St. Paul speaks in this epistle of his 
journey to Jerusalem, as about instantly to 
take place; and as we learn, Acts, xx. 3, 
that his design and attempt was to sail upon 
that journey immediately from Greece, pro- 
perly so called, 2. e. as distinguished from 
Macedonia; it is probable that he was in 
this country when he wrote the epistle, in 
which he speaks of himself as upon the eve 
of setting out. If im Greece, he was most 
hkely at Corinth; for the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians show that the principal end 
of his coming into Greece was to visit that 
city, where he had founded a church. Cer- 
tainly we know no place in Greece in which 
his presence was so probable: at least, the 
placing of him at Corinth satisfies every cir- 
cumstance.. Now that Erastus was an inha- 
bitant of Corinth, or had some connexion 
with Corinth, is rendered. a fair subject of © 
presumption, by that which is accidentally 
D2 
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said of him in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
chap. i1. 20, “ Erastus abode at Corinth.” 
St. Paul complains of his solitude, and is 
telling Timothy what was become of his com- 
panions: ‘‘ Erastus abode at Corinth; but 
- Trophimus have I left at Miletum, sick.” 
Erastus was one of those who had ‘attended 
St. Paul in his travels, Acts, xix. 22.; and 
-when those travels had, upon some occasion, 
brought our apostle and his train to Corinth, 
Erastus staid there, for no reason so proba- 
ble as that it was his home. I allow that 
this coincidence is not so precise as some 
others, yet I think it too clear to be produced 
by accident; for, of the many places which 
this same epistle has assigned to different 
persons, and the innumerable others which it 
might have mentioned, how came it to fix 
upon Corinth for Erastus? And, as far as it 
is a coincidence, it is certainly undesigned on 
the part of the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans: because he has not told us of what 
city Erastus was the chamberlain; or, which 
is the same thing, from what city the epistle. 
was written, the setting forth of which was 
absolutely necessary to the display of the 
coincidence, if any such display had been 
thought of: nor could the author of the Epi- 
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" ste to Timothy leave Erastus at Corinth, 
from any thing he might have read in the 
Epistle to the Romans, because Corinth isno 
where in that epistle mentioned either by 
name or description. 

2. Chap. xvi. 1—3. “I commend unto— 
you Pheebe, our sister, which is a servant of 
the church which is at Cenchrea, that ye re- 
ceive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, 
and that ye assist her in whatsoever business 
she hath need of you; for she hath been a 
succourer of many, and of myself also.” 
Cenchrea adjoined to Corinth; St. Paul 
therefore, at the time of writing the letter, 
was in the neighbourhood of the woman 
whom he thus recommends. But, farther, 
that St. Paul had before this been at Cen- 
chrea itself, appears from the eighteenth 
chapter of the Acts; and appears by a cir- 
cumstance as incidental, and as unlike de- 
sign, as any that can be imagined. “ Paul 
after this tarried there (viz. at Corinth) yet a 
good while, and then took his leave of his 
brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, and 
with him Priscilla and Aquila, having shorn 
his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow.” 
xvi. 18. The shaving of the head de- 
noted the expiration of the Nazaritic vow 
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The historian, therefore, by the mention of - 
this circumstance, virtually tells us that St. 
Paul’s vow was expired before he set forward 
upon his voyage, having deferred probably 
his departure until he should be released 
from the restrictions under which his vow 
laid him. Shall we say that the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles feigned this anecdote 
of St. Paul at Cenchrea, because he had read 
in the Epistle to the Romans that “ Phebe, 
a servant of the church of Cenchrea, had 
‘been a succourer of many, and of him also?” 
or shall we say that the author of the Epistle 
to the Romans, out of his own imagination, 
created Pheebe “ a servant of the church at 
Cenchrea,”’ because he read in the Acts of 
the Apostles that Paul had “ shorn his ssid 
in that place? 


No. III. 


Chap. 1. 13. “* Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I purpos- 
ed to come unto you, but was let hitherto, 
that I might have some fruit among you also, 
even as among other Gentiles.” Again, xv. . 
23, 24. “ But now having no more place in ~ 
these parts, and having a great desire these 
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many years (ronda, oftentimes) to come unto 
you, whensoever I take my journey into 
Spain I will come to you; for I trust to see 
you in my journey, and to be brought on my 
way thitherward by you: but now I go up 
unto Jerusalem, to minister to the saints. 
When therefore I have performed this, and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by 
you into Spain.” 3 

With these passages compare Acts, xix. 21. 
** After these things were ended (viz. at 
Ephesus), Paul purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, 
to go to Jerusalem ; saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome.” — 

Let it be obseryed that our epistle pur- 
ports to have been written at the conclusion’ 
of St. Paul’s second journey into Greece ; 
that the quotation from the Acts contains 
words said to have been spoken by St. Paul 
at Ephesus, some. time: before he set forwards 
upon that journey. Now I contend that it 
is impossible that two independent fictions 
should have attributed to St. Paul the same 
purpose, especially a purpose so specific and 
particular as this, which was not merely a 
geheral design of visiting Rome after he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, and 
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after he had performed a voyage from these 
countries to Jerusalem. The conformity be- 
tween the history and the epistle is perfect. - 
In the first quotation from the epistle, we find 
that a design of visiting Rome had long dwelt 
in the apostle’s mind: in the quotation from 
the Acts we find that design expressed a 
considerable time before the epistle was writ- 
ten. In the history we find that the plan 
-which St. Paul had formed, was to pass 
through Macedonia and Achaia; after that, 
to go to Jerusalem ; and, when he had finish- 
ed his visit there, to sail for Rome. When 
the epistle was written, he had executed so 
much of his plan, as to have passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia: and was preparing | 
to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily set- 
ting out towards Jerusalem: and in this point — 
of his travels he tells his friends at Rome, 
that, when he had completed the business 
which’ carried him to Jerusalem, he “would _ 
come to them. Secondly, I say that the very 
inspection of the passages will satisfy us that 
they were not made up from one another. Py, 
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you in my journey, and to be brought on my 
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to Jerusalem, to minister to the saints. 

_ When, therefore, I have performed this, and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by 

- you into Spain.” This from the epistle. 

«« Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go 
to Jerusalem; saying, After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome."—This from the 
Acts. : 

If the passage in the shall was taken from 
hintas in the Acts, why was Spain put in? If 
the passage in the Acts was taken from that 
in the epistle, why was Spazn left out? If the 
two passages were unknown to each other, 
nothing can account for their conformity but 
truth. Whether we suppose the history and 
the epistle to be alike fictitious, or the history - 
to be true but the letter spurious, or the let- 
ter to‘be genuine but the history a fable, the — 
meeting with this circumstance in both, if 
neither borrowed it from the other, is, up- 

on all these suppositions, wise cl ver 
cable. ‘ st cage 
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. No. Iv. 


She flirt ao Gul Ll ofter for the pur- * 
» pose of pointing out a ‘geographical coincid-" 
ence, of so much importance, that Dr. Lard- 
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ner considered it as a confirmation of the 
whole history of St. Paul’s travels. : 

Chap. xv. 19. “ So that from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum, I have fully 
preached the gospel of Christ.” 

I do not think that these words necessarily 
import that St. Paul had penetrated into H- 
lyricum, or preached the gospel in that pro- 
vince; but rather that he had come to the con- 
fines of Illyricum (weyers re 17.Avgsee), and that 
these confines were the external boundary of 
his travels. St. Paul considers Jerusalem as 
the centre, and is here viewing the cireumfer- 
ence to which his travels extended. The 
form of expression in the original conveys 
this idea—azo ‘TepsouAnp nor nuzrho meyer TB 
TAAvexe. Illyricum was the part of this cir- 
cle which he mentions in an Epistle to the 
Romans, because it lay ina direction from Je- 
rusalem towards that city, and pointed out to. 
the Roman readers the nearest place to them, to 
which his travels from Jerusalem ‘had brought 
him. The name of Illyricum no where oc- 
curs in the Aets of the Apostles; no suspi- 
cion, therefore, can be received that the men- _ 
tion of it was borrowed:from thence. Yet I. 
think it appears, from these same Acts, that . 
St. Paul, before the time when he wrote his 
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Epistle to the Romans, had reached the con- 
fines of Illyricum; or, however, that he 
might have done so, in perfect consistency 
with the account there delivered. Illyricum 
adjoins upon Macedonia; measuring from 
Jerusalem towards Rome, it lies close behind 
it. If, therefore, St. Paul traversed the 
whole country of Macedonia, the route would 
necessarily bring him to the confines of Illy- 
ricum, and these confines would be described 
as the extremity of his journey. Now the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s second visit to the penin- 
sula of Greece, is contained in these words: 
“‘ He departed for to go into Macedonia; and. 
when he had gone over these parts, and had 
given them much exhortation, he came into 
Greece.” Acts, xx. 2.. This account allows, 
or rather leads us to suppose, that St. Paul, 
in going over Macedonia (dserdev TO [Leon Exes 
ye), had passed so far to the west, as to come 
into those parts of the country which were 
contiguous to Illyricum, if he did not enter 
into Illyricum itself. The history, therefore, 
and the epistle so far agree, and the agree- 
ment is much strengthened by a coincidence 
of time. At the time the epistle was written, 
St. Paul might say, in conformity with the 
history, that he had “ come into Illyricum ;” 
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much before that time, he could not have 
said so ; for, upon his former journey to Ma- 
cedonia, his route is laid down from the time 
of his landing at Philippi to his sailing from 
Corinth. We trace him from Philippi’ to 
Amphipolis and Apollonia; from thence to 
Thessalonica; from Thessalonica to Berea; 
from Berea to. Athens; and from Athens to 
Corinth: which track confines him to the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and therefore 
keeps him all the while at a considerable 
distance from Illyricum. Upon his second 
visit to Macedonia, the history, we have | 
seen, leaves him at liberty. It must have 
been, therefore, upon that second visit, if at 
all, that he approached Illyricum ; and. this 
visit, we know, almost immediately preceded 
the writing of the epistle. It was natural 
that the apostle should refer to a journey 
which was fresh in his thoughts. % 


No. V. 


Chap. xv. 30.. “ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive — 
together with me in your prayers to God for 
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me, that I may be delivered from them that 
do not believe, in Judea.”—With this com- - 
pare Acts, xx. 22, 23.: 

«*« And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there, save that the Holy 
Ghost. witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me.” 

Let it be remarked that it is the same 
journey to Jerusalem which is spoken of in 
these two passages; that the epistle was writ- 
ten immediately before St. Paul set for- 
wards upon this journey from Achaia; that: 
the. words in the Acts were uttered by him 
when he had proceeded in that journey. as 
far as Miletus, in Lesser Asia. This being 
remembered, I observe that the two pas- 
sages without any resemblance between them 
that could induce us to suspect that they 
were borrowed from one another, represent 
the state of St. Paul’s mind, with respect: to 
the event of the journey, in terms of sub- 
stantial agreement. They both express his 
sense of danger in the approaching visit to 
Jerusalem: they both express the doubt 
which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning. 
what might there befall him. When, in his 
epistle, he entreats the Roman Christians, 
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“ for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and:for 
the love of the Spirit, to strive together with 
him in their prayers to God for him, that he 
might be delivered from them which do not 
believe, in Judea,” he sufficiently confesses 
his fears. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
_ see in him the same apprehensions, and the 
| same uncertainty: “ I go bound in the spirit 
to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there.” The only difference 
is, that in the history his thoughts are more 
inclined to despondency than in the epistle. 
In the epistle he retains his hope “ that he 
should come unto them with joy by the will 
of God;’ in the history, his mind yields to 
the reflection, “ that the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth in every city that bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him.” Now that his fears 
should be greater, and his hopes less, in this 
stage of his journey than when he wrote his 
epistle, that is, when he first set out upon 
it, is no other alteration than might well 
be expected; since those prophetic intima- 
tions to which he refers, when he says, << the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city,” had 
probably been received by him in the course 
of his journey, and were probably similar to 
what we know he received in the remaining” 
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part of it at Tyre, xxi. 4.; and afterwards, 
fron: Agabus at Cesarea, xxi. 11. 


No. VI. 


There .is another strong remark arising 
from the same passage in the epistle; to 
make which understood, it will be necessary 
to state the passage over again, and some- 
what more at length. 

“ I beseech you, brethren, for she Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me, that I may be deli- 
vered from them that do not believe, in Ju- 
dza—that I may come unto you with joy by 
the will of God, and may with you be re- 
freshed.” 

I desire the reader to call to mind that 
part of St. Paul’s history which took place 
after his arrival at Jerusalem, and which em- 
ploys the seven last chapters of the Acts; 
and I build upon it this observation—that 
supposing the Epistle to the Romans to have 
been a forgery, and the author of the for- 
gery to have had the Acts of the Apostles 
before him, and to have there seen that St. 
Paul, in fact, ‘‘ was not delivered from the 
unbelieving Jews,’ but, on the contrary, 
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that he was taken into custody at Jérusalem; 


and brought to Rome a prisoner—it is next. 
to impossible that he should have made St. 
Paul express expectations so contrary to 
what he saw had been the event; and utter 


prayers, with apparent hopes of success, 
which he must have known were frustrated 


in the issue. 


This single consideration convinces me,’ 


that-no concert or confederacy whatever 


subsisted between the Epistle and the Acts. 
of the Apostles ; and that whatever coincid~. 


ences have been or can be pointed out be- 


tween them, are unsophisticated, and are the’ 


result of truth and reality. 
It also convinces me that the epistle was 


written not only in St. Paul’s life-time, but: 
before he arrived at Jerusalem ; for the im- - 
portant events relating to him which took: 
place after his arrival at that city, must have: 
been: known to the Christian’ community - 
soon after they happened: they form the 
most public part of his history. But had» 
they been known to the author-of the epistle - 


—in other words, had they then taken place 


_ =the passage which we have quoted from 
the epistle would nat have been found there. 


4 
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No. VII. 


I now proceed to state the conformity 
which exists between the argument of this 
epistle and the history of its reputed author. 
It is enough for this purpose to observe, that 
the object of the epistle, that is, of the 
argumentative part of it, was to place the 
Gentile convert upon a parity of situation | 
with the Jewish, in respect of his religious 
condition, and his rank in the divine favour. 
The epistle supports this point by a variety 
of arguments ; such as, that no man of either 
description was justified by the works of the 
law—for this plain reason, that no man had 
performed them; that it became therefore | 
necessary to appoint another medium or con- 
dition of justification, in which new medium 
the Jewish peculiarity was merged and lost ; 
that Abraham’s own justification was ante- 
rior to the law, and independent of it; that 
the Jewish converts were to consider the law 
as now dead, and themselves as married to 
another; that what the law in truth could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God had done by sending his Son: that God 
had rejected the unbelieving Jews, and had 
substituted in their place a society of be- 
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lievers in Christ, collected indifferently from - 
Jews and Gentiles. Soon after the writing 
of this epistle, St. Paul, agreeably to the in- 
tention intimated in the epistle itself, took 
his journey to Jerusalem. The day after he 
arrived there, he was introduced to the 
church. What passed at this interview is 
thus related, Acts, xxi. 19: “ When he had 
saluted them, he, declared particularly what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by his ministry: and, when they heard it, 
they glorified the Lord: and said unto him; 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
‘ of Jews there are which believe ; and they 
are all zealous of the law; and they are in- 
formed of thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to-for- 
sake Moses, saying, that they ought not to 
circumcise their children, neither to walk ° 
after the customs.” St. Paul disclaimed the 
charge; but there must have been something 
to have led to it. Now it is only to suppose 
that St. Paul openly professed the principles 
which the epistlé contains; that, in the 
course of his ministry, he had uttered the 
sentiments which he is here made to write; 
and the matter is accounted for. Concern- 
ing the accusation which public rumour had 
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brought against him to Jerusalem, I will not . 
say that it was just; but I will say, that if 
he was the author of the epistle before us, 
and if his preaching was consistent with his 
writing, it_was extremely natural : for though 
it be not a necessary, surely it is an easy in- 
ference, that if the Gentile convert, who did 
not observe the law of Moses, held as ad- 
vantageous a situation in his religious inter- 
ests as, the Jewish convert who did, there 
could be no strong reason for observing that 
law at all. The remonstrance therefore of 
the church of Jerusalem, and the report 
which occasioned it, were founded in no very 
violent misconstruction of the apostle’s doc- 
trine. His reception at Jerusalem was ex- 
actly what I should have expected the author 
of this epistle to have met with. I am enti- 
tled therefore to argue that a separate narra- 
tive of effects experienced by St. Paul, simi- 
lar to what a person might be expected to 
- experience, who held the doctrines advanced 
in this epistle, forms a proof that he did 
hold these doctrmes; and that the epistle 
bearing his name, in which such doctrines 
are laid down, actually proceeded from him. 


E 
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§2 THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 


No. VIII. 


- This number is supplemental to the for- 
mer. I propose to point out in it two par- 
- ticulars in the conduct of the argument, 
perfectly adapted to the historical circum- 
stances under which the epistle was written ; 
which yet are free from all appearance of 
contrivance, and which it would not, I think, 
have entered into the mind of a sophist to 
contrive. 
I. The Epistle to the Galatians relates to 
the same general question as the Epistle to 
the Romans. St: Paul had founded the 
church of Galatia; at Rome he had never 
been. Observe now a difference in his.man- ~ 
ner of treating of the same subject, corre- 
sponding with this difference in his situation. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians he puts the 
point in a great measure upon authority ; 
*‘ I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ, 
unto another Gospel.” Gal. 1. 6. “ I certify 
you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man; for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it but by the revelation of Jesus’ 
Christ.” Ch.1.11, 12. °“* lama fraid, lest. 
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I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 
iv. 11, 12. “ I desire to be present with you 
now, for I stand in doubt. of you.” iv. (20: 
“‘ Behold, I, Paul, say unto xou, that, if 
ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you’ 
nothing.” v. 2. ‘“‘ This persuasion cometh not 
of him that called you.” v. 8. This is the 
style in which he accosts the Galatians. In 
the epistle to the converts of Rome, where 
his authority was not established, nor his 
person known, he puts the same points en- 
tirely upon argument. The perusal of the 
epistle will prove this to the satisfaction of 
every reader; and, as the observation re- 
lates to the whole contents of the epistle, I 
forbear adducing separate extracts. I repeat 
therefore, that we have pointed out a distine- 
tion in the two epistles, suited to the relation 
in which the author stood to his different 
correspondents. 

~ Another adaptation, and. somewhat of the 
same kind, is the following : 

2. The Jews, we know, were very numerous 
at Rome, and probably formed a principal 
part amongst the new converts; so much so, 
that the Christians seem to have been known 
at Rome rather as a denomination of Jews, 

than as any thing else. In an epistle conse- 
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quently to the Roman believers, the point to 
be endeavoured after by St, Paul was to 
reconcile the Jewish converts to the opimion, 
that the Gentiles were admitted by God to 
a parity of religious situation with themselves, 
and that without their being bound by the 
law of Moses. The Gentile converts would 
probably accede to this opinion very readily, 
In this epistle, therefore, though directed to 
the Roman church in general, it is m truth 
a Jew writing to Jews. Accordingly you 
will take notice, that as often as his argu- 
ment leads him to say any thing derogatory 
from the Jewish institution, he constantly 
follows it by a softening clause. Having 
(ii. 28, 29.) pronounced, not much perhaps 
to the satisfaction of the native Jews, “ that 
he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, nei- 
ther that circumcision which 1s outward in 
the flesh ;’- he adds immediately, ‘ What 
advantage then hath the Jew, or what profit 
is there in circumcision? Much every way.” 
Having in the third chapter, ver. 28, brought. 
his argument to this, formal conclusion, 
* that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law,” he presently subjoins, 
ver. 31, “ Do we then make void the law 
through faith? God forbid! Yea, we estas 
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blish the law.” n the seventh chapter, when 
in the sixth verse he had advanced the bold 
assertion, “ that now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were 
held ;’ in the very next verse he comes in 
with this healing question, “ What shall we 
say then? Is the lawsin? God forbid! Nay, 
I had not known sin but by the law.” Hav- 
ing in the following words insinuated, or 
rather more than insinuated, the ineflicacy 
of the Jewish law, vill. S. “ for what the 
elaw could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemn- 
ed sin in the flesh;” after a digression in- 
deed, but that sort of a digression which 
he could never resist, a rapturous contem- 
plation of his Christian hope, and which 
occupies the latter part of this chapter; we- 
find him in the next, as if sensible that he 
had said something which would give offence, 
returning to his Jewish brethren in terms,of 
the warmest affection and respect. “ I say, 
the truth in Christ Jesus; I lie not; my 
conscience also bearing me witness, in the 
Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart: for I could 
-wish that myself were accursed from Christ, 
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for my brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh, who are Israelites, to whom pertain- 
eth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises ; whose 
are the fathers; and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came.” When, im the 
thirty-first and thirty-second verses of this 
ninth chapter he represented to the Jews 
the errer of even the best of their nation, by 
telling them that “ Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, had not at- 
tained to the law of righteousness, because 
they sought it not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the law, for they stumbled _ 
at that stumbling-stone,” he takes care’ to 
annex to this declaration these conciliating 
expressions: “ Brethren, my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might be saved: for 1 bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.” Lastly, having, ch. x. 20, 
21, by the application of a passage in Isaiah 
insinuated the most ungrateful of all propo- 
sitions to a Jewish ear, the rejection’ of the 
Jewish nation, as God’s peculiar people; he . 
hastens, as it were, to qualify the intelli-. 
gence of their fall by this interesting expos- 
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tulation: “ I say, then, hath God cast away 
his people (i. e. wholly and entirely)? God 
forbid ! for I also am an Israelite of the 
seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
God hath not cast away his people which he 
foreknew ;” and follows this thought, through- 
out the whole of the eleventh chapter, in 
a series of reflections calculated to sooth 
the Jewish converts, as well as to procure 
from their Gentile brethren respect to the 
_ Jewish institution. Now all this is perfectly 
natural. In a real St. Paul writing to real 
converts, it is what anxiety to bring them 
over to his persuasion would naturally pro- 
duce; but there is an earnestness and a 
_personality, if I may so call it, in the man- 
ner, which a cold forgery, I apprehend, would 
neither have conceived nor supported. » - 


CHAPTER, YL iy: naan 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, © 


No. I. 


Brrore we proceed to compare’ this epi 
stle with the history, or with any other epi- 
stle, we will employ one number in stating 
certain remarks applicable to our argument, . 
which arises from a perusal of the epistle 
itself. 

_By an expression in the first verse wi the 
seventh chapter, ‘‘ now concerning’ the things. 
““ whereof ye wrote unto me,” it appears, 
that this letter to the Corinthians was writ- 
ten by St. Paul in answer to one which he 
had: received from them; and that the se- 
venth, and some of the following chapters, 
are taken up in resolving certain doubts, and 
regulating certain points of order, concern- 
ing which the Corinthians had in their letter 
consulted him. ‘This alone is a circumstance 
considerably in favour of the authenticity. of 
the epistle ; for it must have been a far- 
fetched contrivance in a forgery, first to : 
have feigned the receipt of a letter from the 
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church of Corinth, which letter does not ap- 
pear; and then to have drawn up a fictitious 
answer to it, relative to a great variety of 
doubts and inquiries, purely ceconomical and 
domestic; and which, though likely enough 
to have occurred to an infant society, in a 
situation and under an institution so novel 
as that of a Christian church then was, it 
must have very much exercised the author’s 
invention, and could have answered no ima= 
ginable purpose of forgery, to introduce the 
mention of at all. Particulars of the kind 
we refer to, are such as the following: the 
rule of duty and prudence relative to enter- 
ing into marriage, as applicable to virgins, 
to’ widows ; the case of husbands married to 
unconverted wives, of wives having uncon- 
verted husbands; that case where the uncon- 
verted party chooses to separate, where he 
chooses to continue the union; the effect 
which their conversion produced upon their 
prior state, of circumcision, of slavery ; the 
eating of things offered to idols, as it was in 
itself, as others were affected by it; the join- 
ing in idolatrous sacrifices; the decorum to 
be observed in their religious assemblies, the 
order of speaking, the silence of women, the 
coyering or uncovering of the head, as it be- 
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came men, as it became women. These sub- 
jects, with their several subdivisions, are 
so particular, minute, and numerous,’ that, 
though they be exactly agreeable to the eir- 
cumstances of the persons to whom ‘the letter 
was written, nothing, I believe, but the exist- ; 
ence and reality of those circumstances could 
have suggested to the writer’s thoughts. 
But this is not the only nor the principal 
observation upon the correspondence between 
the church of Corinth and their apostle, 
which I wish to point out. It appears, I 
think, in this correspondence, that although — 
the Corinthians had written to St. Paul, re- . 
questing his answer and his directions m the 
several points, above enumerated, yet that 
they had not said one syllable about the 
enormities and disorders which had crept in 
amongst. them, and in the blame of which 
they all shared; but that St. Paul’s infor-- 
mation concerning the irregularities then 
prevailing at Corinth had come round to 
him from other quarters. The quarrels and 
- disputes excited by their contentious adher- 
ence to their different teachers, and by their 
placing of them.in competition with one ano- 
ther, were not mentioned in their letter, but 
communicated to St. Paul by more private 
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intelligence: ‘ It hath been declared unto 
me, my brethren, by them which are of 
the house of Chloe, that there are conten- 
tions among you. Now this I say, that 
every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.” (i. 11, 12.) The incestuous mar- 
riage ‘of a man with his father’s wife,” 
which St. Paul reprehends with so much 
severity in the fifth chapter of our epistle, 
and which was not the crime of an indivi- 
dual only, but a crime in which the whole 
church, by tolerating and conniving at it, 
had rendered themselves partakers, did not 
come to St. Paul’s knowledge by the efter, 
but by a rumour which had reached his ears : 
It is reported commonly that there is for- 
nication among you, and such fornication 
‘as is'not so much as named among the 
Gentiles, that one should have his: father’s 
wife; and ye are puffed up, and have not 
rather mourned that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among 
you.” (v. 1,2.) Their going to law before 
the judicature of the country, rather than 
arbitrate and adjust their disputes among 
themselves, which St. Paul animadverts upon 
with his usual plainness, was not intimated 
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to him in the letter, because he tells them 
his opinion of this conduct before he comes’ 
to the contents of the letter. Their litigious- 
ness is censured by St. Paul in the sixth 
chapter of his epistle, and it is only at the 
beginning of the seventh chapter that he 
proceeds upon the articles which he found 
in their letter; and he proceeds upon them 
with this preface: “* Now concerning the 
things whereof ye wrote unto me,” (viiv 
1.); which introduction he would not have 
used if he had been already discussing any 
of the subjects concerning which they had 
written. Their irregularities in celebrating 
the Lord’s supper, and the utter perversion of 
the institution which ensued, were not in the 
letter, as is evident from the terms im which 
St. Paul mentions the notice he had received 
of it: “ Now in this that I declare unto you, 
I praise you not, that ye came together - 
not for the better, but for the worse; for 
first of all, when ye come together im the 
church, I hear that there be divisions. 
among you, and I partly believe it.” 
~ Now that the Corinthians should in their 
own letter, exhibit the fair side of their con- 
duct to the apostle, and conceal from him 
the faults of their behaviour, was extremely 
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natural, and extremely probable: but it was 
a distinction which would not, I think, have 
easily occurred to the author of a forgery; 
and much less likely is it, that it should have 
entered into his thoughts to make the di- 
stinction appear in the way in which it does 
appear, viz. not by the original letter, not 
by any express observation upon it in the 
answer, but distantly by marks perceivable 
in the manner, or in the order, in which St. 
Paul takes notice of their faults. 


No. Hl. 


- Our epistle purports to have been written 
after St. Paul had already been at Corinth: 
“* J, brethren, when LI came unto you, came 
not with excellency of speech or of wis- 
dom,” (11. 1.): and in many other places to 
the same effect. It purports also to have 
been written upon the eve of another visit to 
that church: “I will come to you shortly, 
if the Lord will,” (iv. 19.); and again, “ I 
will come to you when I shall pass through 
Macedonia.” (xvi. 5.). Now the history re- 
lates that St. Paul did in fact visit Corinth 
twice: once as recorded at length in the 
eighteenth, and a second time as mentioned 
briefly in the twentieth chapter of the Acts. 
The same history also informs us, Acts xx. 1, 
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that it was from Ephesus St. Paul proceeded: 
upon his second journey into Greece.) There~: 
fore, as the epistle purports to have been 
written a short time preceding that journey; 
and as St. Paul, the history tells:us, had re- 
sided more than two years at Ephesus, before 
he set out upon it, it follows that it must 
have been from Ephesus, to be consistent 
with the history, that the epistle was writ- 
ten; and every note of place in the epistle 
agrees with this supposition. “ If, after the 
manner of men, I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not? (xv. 32.) I allow that the 
apostle might say this, wherever he was; but 
it was more natural and more to the purpose 
to say it, if he was at Ephesus at the time, 
and in the midst of those conflicts to which 
the expression relates. ‘“ The churches of. 
Asia salute you.” (xviv 19.) Asia, through- 
out the acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, does not mean the whole of Asia 
Minor or Anatolia, nor even the whole of the 
proconsular Asia, but a district in the ante- 
rior part of that country, called Lydian Asia, 
divided from the rest, much as. Portugal is 
from Spain, and of which district Ephesus 
was the capital. “‘ Aquila and Priscilla salute 
you.” (xvi. 19.) Aquila and Priscilla were 
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at Ephesus during the period within which 
this epistle was written. (Acts, xvii. 18. 26.) 
“7 will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” 
(xvi. 8.) This, I apprehend, is in terms al- 
most asserting that he was at Ephesus at the 
time’of writing the epistle—‘ A great and 
effectual dooris opened unto me.” (xvi. 9.) 
How well this declaration corresponded with 
the state of things at Ephesus, and the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in these parts, we learn 
from the reflection. with which the historian 
concludes the account of certain transactions 
which passed there: “ So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed,” (Acts, xix. 
20.) ; as well as from the complaint of De- 
metrius, “ that not only at Ephesus, but also 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuad- 
ed, and turned away much people.” (xix. 
26.)— And there are many adversaries,” 
says the epistle, (xvi. 9.) Look into. the 
history of this period: ‘‘ When divers were 
hardened and believed not, but spake evil 
of that way before the multitude, he de- 
parted from them, and separated the disci- 
ples.” The conformity therefore, upon this 
head of comparison, is circumstantial and 
_ perfect. If any one think that this is a con- 
Ff 
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formity: so obvious, ‘that any Shige: 
able caution and sagacity would’ have taken 
care to preserve it, I must desire:suchia one 
to read the epistle for himself; \and, when 
he has done so, to declare whether he’ has 
discovered one mark of art or design whes 
ther. the notes of time and place appear to 
him to be inserted with any reference to each 
other, with any view of their being com- 
pared with each other, or for the purpose of 
establishing a visible agreement with the his- 
tory, in ering of sing doh tine, 


No. IIf. 

~ Chap. iv. 17—19. “ For this cause I Haste 
gent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved 
son and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring: 
you into remembrance of my ways which be 
in Christ, as I teach every where in every 
ehurch. Now some are puffed up, as though 
P would not come unto you ; but I wilh come 
unto you shortly, if the Lord will”) 
- With this I compare Acts, xix. 21, 22: 
“ After these things were ended, Paul pur- 
posed in the spirit, when he had passed - 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalem ; saying, After I have been there, 
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I must also see Rome: so he sent unto Ma- 
cedonia two of them that ministered) unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus.” 

Though it be not said, it appears I thing 
with sufficient certainty, I mean from the 
history, independently of the epistle, that 
Timothy was sent .upon this’ occasion into 
Achaia, of which Corinth was the capital 
city, as well as into Macedonia: for the send- 
ing of Timothy and Erastus is, in the pas- 
sage where it is mentioned, plainly connected 
with St. Paul’s own journey: he sent them 
before him. As he therefore purposed to go 
into Achaia himself, it is highly probable that 
they were to go thither also. Nevertheless, 
they are said only to have been sent into 
Macedonia, because Macedonia was in truth 
the country to which they went immediately 
from Ephesus ; being directed, as we sup- 
pose, to proceed afterwards from thence into 
Achaia. If this be so, the narrative agrees 
with the epistle; and the agreement is at- 
tended with very little appearance of design. 
One thing at least concerning it is certain: 
that if this passage of St. Paul’s history had 
been taken from his letter, it would have 
sent Timothy to Corinth by name, or ex- 
pressly however into Achaia. 

F2 
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_. But there is another cir¢umstance im these 
two passages much less.obyious, in) which, an 
agreement holds without any,room, for sus- 
picion that-it was produced by design,.|"|We 
chave observed; that the sending of Timothy 
anto the peninsula of Greece was, connected 
an the narrative with St. Paul’s own journey 
thither ; it is.stated as the effect of the same 

resolution. Paul purposed to go into,Mace- 
donia; “‘.so he sent two of them that mini-— 
stered unto him, ‘Timotheus and. Erastus.” 
Now im, the epistle also. you | remark that, 
when ‘the apostle mentions his having sent 
‘Timothy/unto, them, in the very next. sen- 
~ tence’ he speaks. of his own visit: ‘ for this 
cause /have-I sent unto you Timotheus, who 
as. my;beloved son, &c.. Now. some are pufted 
up, as. though I would not come to you: 
but E will come to you shortly if God will.” 
Timothy's journey we see is mentioned im the 
history, and.in the epistle, in elose connexion 
with St. Paul’s own. Here is the same order 
of thought and intention; yet conveyed under 
such diversity of circumstance and expres- 
sion, and the mention of them in the epistle 
so allied to the occasion which introduces it, 
viz. the insinuation of his adversaries that he 
would come to Corinth no more, that I am 
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persuaded no attentive reader’ will: believe; 
that’ these passages were written in concert 
with one ‘another, ‘or will doubt but ae 
agreement i is unsought and uncontrived.! 
eBay in’ the Acts, BR Aeseiiialnes 
Timothy in this journey, of whom ‘no men 
tion is made in‘ the epistle. From what has’ 
been said in our observations upon the Epistle 
to the’ Romans; it appears’ probable that 
‘Erastus was a Corinthian. ‘If'so; though he. 
aecompanied Timothy to Corinth, ‘he was 
only returning home, ‘and Timothy was the 
messenger charged with St. Paul’s orders.=~ 
At any rate, this discrepancy shows that the; 
passages were not taken from one another. - 

MES)..0 No. IV. 

“Chap. xvi. TO, TV“ Now) if Timbtheds 
come, see that-he may be with you without 
fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, 
as\J also do: let no man therefore despise 
him, but conduct him forth in peace, that he 
may come unto me, for I look for him with 
the brethren.” BI 
-'From’the passage ‘considered im ‘the -pre- 
ceding number, it appears that Timothy. was 
sent to Corinth, either with: the epistle, or 
before it: ‘ for this cause have I sent unto. 
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you Timotheus.” From the passage now. 
quoted, we infer that Timothy was not sent 
with the epistle ; for had he been the bearer 
of the letter, or accompanied it, would St. 
Paul in that letter have said, “ if Timothy 
come?” Nor is the sequel consistent with the 
supposition of his carrying the letter; for if 
Timothy was with the apostle when he wrote 
the’ letter, could he say, as he does, I © 
look for him with the brethren?” I conelude 
therefore, that Timothy had left St. Paul to. 
proceed upon his journey before the letter, 
was written. Farther, the! passage before us. 
seems to imply, that Timothy was not ex- 
pected by St. Paul to arrive at Corinth, till 
after they had. received the letter, He gives 
them directions in the letter how to treat 
him when he should arrive: “ if he come,” 
act towards him so and so. Lastly, the 
whole form of expression is most naturally 
applicable to the supposition of Timothy’s 
coming to Cormth, not directly from ‘St. 
Paul, but from some other quarter ; and that 
his instructions had been when he should: 
reach Corinth, to return. Now, how stainds 
this matter in the history? Turn to the’nine- 
teenth chapter and twenty-first verse of the. 
Acts, and you will find that ‘Timothy, did. 
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not, when, sent fromj Ephesus, where. he left 
St. Paul, .and, where. the present epistle ;was 
written, proceed by a straight course to Co- 
vinth, but that he was round through Ma- 
cedonia,', This clears up every, thing ; for, 
although Timothy was sent forth, upon, his 
journey. before the letter was. written, yet, 
he might not reach Corinth, till,after the 
letter arrived there ; and he would.come to 
Corinth, when he. did come, not, directly 
from St. Paul at- Ephesus, but from some. 
part of Macedonia. Here therefore is a 
circumstantial.and critical agreement, and 
unquestionably without design ; for! neither 
of the two. passages in the epistle; mentions 
Timothy’s journey into, Macedonia,at all, 
though nothing but, a circuit of that kind 
ean explain and reconcile the expressions 
_which the writer uses. 


No. V. a 

elias i. 12.. “ Now this I say, that every 
one of you saith. I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” 

Also, iit, 6.“ I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.” 

This expression, ‘‘ Ihave planted, Apollos 
‘watered,’ imports two things; first, that Paul 
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had been at Corinth before Apollos; se- 
condly, that Apollos had been at Corinth 
after Paul, ‘but before the, writing of this 
epistle..This implied account of the several 
events, and of the order in which they took 
place, corresponds exactly with the history. 
St. Paul, after his first visit into Greece, re- 
turned from Corinth into Syria by the way 
of Ephesus; and, dropping his companions 
Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, he proceed- 
ed forwards to Jerusalem: from Jerusalem 
he descended to Antioch; and from thence _ 
made a progress through some of ‘the upper 
or northern provinces of the Lesser Asia, 
Acts xvi. 19. 23: during which ‘progress, 
and consequently: in the interval between St. 
Paul's first and’second visit to Corinth, and 
consequently also: before the writing of this 
epistle, which was at Ephesus two years at 
least after the apostle’s return from his pro-. 
gress, we hear of Apollos, and we hear of 
him at Corinth. Whilst St.Paul was! en- 
gaged, as hath been said, in Phrygia and 
Galatia, Apollos came down to Ephesus; and: 
being, in St. Paul’s absence, instructed ‘by 
Aquila and Priscilla, and having: obtained 
letters of recommendation from the church ' 
at Ephesus, he passed over to Achaia;-and 
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when he was there}we read that he “ help- | 
ed them much which- had’ believed through 
grace, for he mightily: convinced the Jews, 
and that publicly.” Acts, xvii. 27, 28. “To 
have brought Apollos into Achaia, of which’ 
Corinth was the capital city, as’ well as 
_ the principal Christian church ; and to’ have 
shown ‘that he preached the Gospel in that 
country, would have been sufticient for our 
purpose. But the history happens also to 
mention Corinth by’ name, as the place in 
which Apollos, after his arrival in Achaia, 
fixed his residence: for, proceeding with the 
account of St. Paul’s travels, it tellsus, that 
while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, having 
passed through the upper coasts, came down 
to Ephesus, xix. 1. What is said therefore 
of Apollos, in the epistle, coincides exactly, 
and especially m the poimt of chronology, 
with what is delivered concerning him in the 
history. The only question now is, whether 
the allusions were made with a regard to this 
eoicidence. Now, the occasions ‘and pur- 
poses for which the name of Apollos is in- 
troduced in the Acts and in the Epistles, are 
sd mdependent and so remote, that it is im- 
possible to discover the smallest reference 
from one to the other. Apollos is men- 
tioned in the Acts, in immediate connexion 
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with the history of. Aquila and. Priscilla, 
and for the very singular. circumstance of 
his “ knowing only, the baptism of John.” 
In the epistle, where none of these circum- 
stances\are taken notice of, his name first 
eccurs,, for the purpose of reproving the 
contentious spirit of the Corinthians ; and 
it, occurs.only in conjunction with that of 
some others: “ Every one, of you saith, Lam 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and Lof.Cephas, 
and I of Christ.” .The second passage in 
which Apollos appears, “1 have planted, 
Apollos watered,” fixes, as we have observ- 
ed, the order of time amongst three distinct ~ 
events: but it fixes this, I will venture to 
pronounce, without the writer perceiving that 
he was doing any such thing, The sentence 
fixes this order in exact conformity with the 
history ; but it is itself introduced solely for 
the sake of the reflection which. follows :— 
“‘ Neither is he that planteth any thing, nei- 
ther he! Habe pon terete, but Kind that. giveth 
the. increase.’ ) arp hte 
) te Vi : Uiietgert 

Chai iv. 11, 12.) “ Even unto, this:pre+ 
sent hour we both hunger and thirst, ancsare 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certaim 
dwelling-place ; and labour, working with,our 
own hands.” 
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_ We are expressly told, in the history, that 
at Corinth St.;Paul laboured with his, own 
hands: ‘ He. found. Aquila and Priscilla; 
and, because he was, of the same craft, he 
abode with them, ,and.wrought ; for by their 
occupation they were tent-makers.” But, in 
the text before us, he is made to say, that 
“he laboured even unto the. present hour,” 
that is, to the time of writing the epistle at 
Ephesus. Now; in the narration of St. Paul’s 
transactions ,at Ephesus, delivered in, . the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts, nothing is 
said of his working with his own hands ;. but 
in the twentieth chapter we read, that upon 
his return from Greece, he sent for the elders 
of the church of Ephesus, to meet him at 
Miletus; and in the discourse which he there 
addressed to them, amidst some other reflec- 
tions which he calls to their remembrance, 
we find. the following ; “ I have coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel; yea, you 
yourselves also know, that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me.” The reader will not 
forget to remark, that though St. Paul be 
now at Miletus, it is to the elders of the - 
church of Ephesus he is speaking, when he 
says, “ Ye yourselves know that these hands 
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have ministered to my necessities’y > and that 
the whole discourse’ relates to his conduct 
during his last’ ‘preceding residence at Ephe- 
sus. “That manual labour, therefore, which’ 
he had exercised at Corinth, he éontinued at 
Ephesus; and not only so, but continued it 
during that particular residence at’ Ephesus, 
near the conclusion of which this epistle was 
written ; so that. he might with the ‘strictest 
truth say at the time of writing the epistle, 
“ Even unto this present rpg we. labour, 
working with our own hands.” The corre? 
spondency is sufficient, then; as t6 the undee 


signedness of it: Tt is manifest to my judge- Af 


ment, that if the history, in this article, had 
been taken from the ‘epistle, this’ cireum- 
stance, if it appeared at all, would have aps 
peared in its place, that is, in’ the direct acs 
count of St. Paul’s transactions at’ Ephesus. 
The ecorrespondency would not “have beer 
affected, as it 1s, by a kind of reflected strokes 
that is, by ‘a reference in a subsequent speech, 

to what. in the narrative was omitted. Nor 
is 1t likely, on the other hand, that a’circum 
stance- which is not extant in the ‘history 6f 
St. Paul at Ephesus, should have been made: 
the subject of a factitious allusion, in’ an 
epistle purporting to be written by him from: 
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that place ; “not to mention that the allusion 
itself, especially as to time, is too oblique and 
general) to, answer any) ni of forgety 
whatever. i 


ate 


By . No. VII. 

Chap. ix: 20. “ And unto the Jews, I 
became’ as, a Jew, that I might gain. the 
Jews; to them that are eke the ABM as 
under the law.” 

We have the disposition here described, 
exemplified in two instances which the his- 
tory records ; one, Acts, xvi. 3: ‘ Him (Ti- 
mothy) would Paul have to go forth with 
him,’ and took and circumcised him, because 
of the Jews in those quarters; for they 
4new all that his father was a Greek.’ This 
was before the writing of the epistle. The 
other, Acts, xxi. 23. 26, and.after the writing 
of the epistle: ‘* Do this that we say to thee ; 
we have four men which have a vow on them : 
them take, and purify thyself with them, that 
they may ‘shave their heads; and all may 
know that those things, whereof they were 
informed concerning thee, are nothing; but - 
that ‘thou thyself also walkest Hee alan and 
keepest the law.—Then Paul took the men, 
and the next day, purifying hunself with 
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them, entered into the temple.” ‘Nor does this 

concurrence between the character and the 
instances look like the result of contrivance. 
St. Paul, in the epistle, describes, or is made 
to describe, his own accommodating conduct 
towards Jews and towards Gentiles, towards 
the weak and over-scrupulous, towards men 
indeed of every variety of character; “to'them 
that are without law as. without law, being 
not without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ, that I might gain them that are 
without law ; to the weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak ; Tam made all 
things to all men, that I might gain some.” » 
This is the sequel of the text which stands 
at the head of the present number. Taking 
therefore the whole passage together, the 
apostle’s condescension to the Jews is men- 
tioned only as a part of his general dispo-— 
sition towards all. It is not probable that 
this character should have been made up 
from the instances in the Acts; which relate 
solely to his dealings with the Jews. It is 
not probable that a, sophist should take his 
hint from those instances, and then extend 
it so much beyond them: and it is still more 
incredible that the two instances, in the Acts, 
circumstantially related and interwoven with 
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the history, should have been fabricated in 
order to suit the character which St. Paul 
gives of himself in the epistle. 


No. VIIL. ak et 


Chap. i.14—17. “ I thank God that 1 
baptised none of you but Crispus and Gaius, 
lest any ‘should say that I baptised in my 
own name; and I baptised also the house- 
hold of Stephanas : besides, I know not whe- 
ther I baptised any other; for Christ sent 
me not to baptise, but to preach the Gospel.” 

It may be expected, that those whom the 
apostle baptised with his own hands, were 
converts distinguished from the rest by some 
- circumstance, either of eminence, or of con- 
nexion with him. Accordingly, of the three 
names here mentioned, Grispus, we find, from 
Acts, xvii. 8, was a “ chief ruler of the Jew- 
ish synagogue at Corinth, who believed in the 
Lord, with all his house.” Gaius, it appears 
from Romans, xvi. 23, was St. Paul’s host at 
Corinth, andthe host he tells us, “‘of the 
whole church.” The household of Stephanas, 
we read in the sixteenth chapter of this epi- 
stle, “ were the first fruits of Achaia.” Here 
therefore is the propriety we expected: and 
it is a proof of reality not to be contemned : 
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for their names appearing in the several places 
in which they occur, with a mark of distinc- 
tion belonging to each, could hardly be the 
effect of chance, without any truth to direct 
it: and on the other hand, to suppose that 
they were picked out frony these. passages, 
_and brought together in the text before us, in 
order to display a'conformity of names, is. 
both improbable in itself, amd is rendered 
more so by the purpose for which they’ are 
introduced. They come in to assist St. Paul’s 
exculpation of himself, against the possible. 
charge of having assumed the character of 
the founder of a separate religion, and with 
no other visible, or, as I think, imaginable | 


design*. 


* Chap.i. 1. “ Paul called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes, our brother, unto 
the church of God, which is at Corinth.” The only account® 
we haye of any person who bore the name of Sosthenes, is 
found in the eighteenth chapter of the Acts. When the Jews 
at Corinth had brought Paul before. Gallio, and: Gallio had 
dismissed. their complaint as .unworthy,of his. interference, 
and had driven them from the judgement-seat; * then all the 
Greeks,” says the historian, ‘* took Sosthenes, the chicf ruler 
of the Synagogue, and beat him before the judgement-seat.” 
The-Sosthenes, here spoken of was a Corinthian; and, if he 
was aChristian, and with St. Paul when he wrote this epistle, 
was. |ikely enough to be joined with him in the salutation 
of the Corinthian church. But -here occurs a difficulty. «lf 
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Beir: | No. IX. 


ait Chap. xvi. 10,11. ‘“ Now, if Timotheus 
come, let no man despise him.”—Why de- 
spise him? This charge is not given concern- ~ 


Sosthenes was a Christian at the time of this uproar, why 
should the Greeks beat him? The assault upon the Christians 
was made’ by the Jews. It was the Jews who had brought 
Paul before the magistrate. If it had been the Jews also who 
had beaten Sosthenes, I should not have doubted but that he 
had been a favourer of St. Paul, and the same person who is 
joined with him in the epistle. Let us see therefore whether 
there be not some error in our present text. The Alexan- 
drian manuscript gives ravres alone, without é “EAAyzes, and 
is followed in this reading by the Coptic version, by the Ara- 
‘bie version, published by Erpenius, by the Vulgate, and by 
Bede’s, Latin Version. Three Greek manuscripts again, as 
well as Chrysostom, give 6 loudaics, in the place of é: “EAAyves. 
A great plurality of manuscripts authorise the reading which 
is retained in our copies. In this variety it appears to me 
extremely probable that the historian originally wrote tavre¢ 
alone, and that és “EAAyvec, and 6: Ioudasos haye been respec- 
tively added as explanatory of what the word waves was sup- 
posed to mean. The sentence, without the addition of either 
name, would run very -perspicuously thus, “‘ xa: aryAacev 
aurovs amo Tov Byuaros: exiaatoucvas de raves Dwobevyy Tow - 
aoyiouvayuryey, erumroy eutooriey Tov Syuaros: and he drove 
them away from the judgement-seat; and they all,” viz. the 
crowd of Jews whom the judge had bid begone, “ took So- 
sthenes, and beat him before the judgement-seat.” Itiscertain 
that, as the whole body of the people were Greeks, the appli-- 
cation of all to them was unusual and bard. If I was de- 
scribing an insurrection at Paris, I might say all the Jews, 
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ing any other messenger whom St. Paul sent ; 
and, in the different epistles, many such mes- 
sengers are mentioned. Turn to 1 Timo- 
thy, chap. iv. 12, and you will find that Ti- 
mothy was a young man, younger probably 
than those who were usually employed in 
the Christian mission; and that St. Paul, 
apprehending lest he should, on that account, 
be exposed to contempt, urges upon him the 
caution which is there inserted, “ Let no 
man despise thy youth.” HE? 


No. X. 


Chap. xvi. 1. “ Now, concerning the col- 
lection for the saints, as I have given order 
to the churches of Galatia, even'so do ye.” 

The churches of Galatia and Phrygia were 
the last churches which St. Paul had visited 
before the writing of this epistle. He'was 
now at Ephesus, and he came thither imme- 
diately from visiting these churches: “ He 
went over all the country of Galatia ‘and 
Phrygia, in order, strengthening all the dis- 


all the Protestants, or ail the English acted so and so 3 but I 
should scarcely say all the French, when the whole mass of 
the community were of that description. As what is here 
offered is founded upon a various reading, and that in op- 
position to the greater part of the manuscripts that are ex: 
tant, I have not given it a place in the text. 
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ciples. And it came to pass that Paul hav- 
ing passed through the upper coasts” (viz 
_ the above-named countries, called the upper 
coasts, as beiag the northern part of Asia 
Minor), ‘‘ came to Ephesus.” Acts, xvii. 233 
xix. 1. These therefore, probably, were the 
last: churches at which he left directions for 
their public conduct during his absence. 
Although two years intervened between his 
journey to Ephesus, and his writing this 
epistle, yet it does not appear that during 
that time he visited any other church. That 
he had not been silent when he was in Gala- 
tia, upon this subject of contribution for the 
peor, is farther made out from a hint which 
he. lets fall in his epistle to that church: 
“ Only they (viz. the other apostles) would 
that we should remember the poor, the same 
also which J was forward to do.” 


No. XI. 


Chap. iv. 18. “ Now, some are puffed up; 
as though I would not come unto you.” 

Why should they suppose that he would 
not come? Turn to the first chapter of the 
Second Epistle to the Cormthians, and you 
will find that he had already disappointed 
them: “ T was minded to come unto you be- 
; G 2 
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fore, that you might have a second benefit ; 
and to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
come again out of Macedonia unto you, and 
of you to be brought on my wayljoward Judea. 
When I, therefore, was thus minded, did I 
use lightness? Or the things that I purpose, 
do I purpose according to the flesh, that with 
me there should be yea, yea, and nay, nay? 
But, as God is true, our word toward you 
was not yea and nay.” It appears from this 
quotation, that he had not only imtended, 
but that he had promised them a visit be- 
fore; for, otherwise, why should he apolo- 
gise for the change of his purpose, or express 
‘so much anxiety lest this change should be 
imputed to any culpabler fickleness in his 
temper ; and lest he should thereby seem to 
them, as one whose word was not, in any 
sort, to be depended upon? Besides which, 
the terms made use of, plainly refer to a pro- 
mise, “ Our word toward you was not yea 
and nay.” St. Paul therefore had signified 
an intention which he had not been able 
to execute ; and this seeming breach of his 
word, and the delay of his visit, had, with 
some who were evil affected towards him, 
civen birth to a suggestion that he would 
come no more to Corinth. 
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No. XII. 


Chap. v. 7, 8. “ For even Christ, our pass- 
over, is sacrificed for us; therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.” | 

Dr. Benson tells us, that from this passage, 
compared with chapter xvi. 8, it has been 
conjectured that this epistle was written 
about the time of the Jewish passover; and 
to me the conjecture appears to be very well 
founded. The passage to which Dr. Benson 
refers us is this: “I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost.” With this passage he ought 
to have joined another in the same context: 
“¢ And it may be that I will abide, yea, and 
winter with you;” for from the two passages 
laid together, it follows that the epistle was 
written before Pentecost, yet after winter ; 
which necessarily determines the date to the 
part of the year within which the passover 
falls. It was written before Pentecost, be- 
cause he says, “ I will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost.” It was written after winter, be- 
cause he tells them, “ It may be that I may 
abide, yea, and winter with you.” The win- 
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ter which the apostle purposed to pass at 
Corinth, was undoubtedly the winter next 
ensuing to the date of the epistle; yet it was 
a. winter subsequent to the ensuing Pente- 
cost, because he did not intend to set for- | 
wards upon his journey till after that feast. 
The words, “let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth,” look very like 
words suggested by the season ; at least they 
have, upon that supposition, a force and sig- 
nificancy which do not belong to them upon 
any other; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that the hints casually dropped in the epistle, 
concerning particular parts of the year, should 
coincide with this supposition. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIAKS. 
No. I. 


I wiILt not say that it is impossible, having 
seen the First Epistle to the Corinthians, to 
construct a second with ostensible allusions 
to the first; or that it is impossible that both 
should be fabricated, so as to carry on an or- 
der and continuation of story, by successive 
references to the same events. But I say, that 
this, in either case, must be the effect of craft 
and design. Whereas, whoever examines the 
allusions to the former epistle, which he finds 
m this, whilst he will acknowledge them to 
be such as would rise spontaneously to the 
hand of the writer, from the very subject of 
the correspondence, and the situation of the 
corresponding parties, supposing these to be 
real, will see no particle of reason to suspect, 
either that the clauses contaiming these allu- 
sions were insertions for the purpose, or that 
the several transactions of the Corinthian 
church were feigned, in order to form a train 
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of narrative, or to support the appearance of 
connexion between the two epistles. 

1. In the First Epistle, St. Paul announces 
his intention of passing through Macedonia, 
in his way to Corinth: “ I will come to you 
when I shall pass through Macedonia/’ In 
the Second Epistle, we. find him arrived in 
Macedonia, and about to pursue his journey 


- to Corinth. But observe the manner in 


which this is made to appear: “ I know: the 
forwardness of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia 
was ready a year ago, and your zeal hath pro- 
voked very many: yet have I sent the bre- 
thren, lest our boasting of you should: be in 
vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may 
be ready; lest, haply, if they of Macedoma 
come with me, and find you unprepared, we 
(that we say not you) be ashamed in this same 
confident boasting.” (Chap. ix. 2,3, 4.) St 
Paul's, being in Macedonia at the time of 
writing the epistle, 1s, in this passage, in- 
ferred only from his saying, that he» had: 
boasted to the Macedonians of the alacrity 
of his Achaian converts; and the fear which 
he expresses, lest, if any of the Macedonian 
Christians should come with him unto A- 
chaia, they should find his boasting unwars — 
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ranted by the event: The business of the 
contribution is the sole cause of mentioning 
Macedonia at all. Will it be insinuated that . 
this’ passage was framed merely to state that 
St. Paul was now in Macedonia; and, by 
that statement, to produce an apparent agree- 
ment with the purpose of visiting Macedonia, 
notified 'in the First Epistle ? Or will it be 
thought probable, that, if a sophist had 
meant’ to place St. Paul in Macedonia, for . 
the sake of giving countenance to his forgery, 
he would have done it in so oblique a man-. 
ner as through the medium of a contribu- 
tion? The same thing may be observed of 
another text in the epistle, in which the 
name of Macedonia occurs: “ Furthermore, 
when I came to Troas to preach the Gospel, 
and a door was opened unto me of the Lord, 
{ had no rest in my spirit, because I found 
not Titus, my brother; but taking my leave 
of them, I went from thence into Macedo- ~ 
nia.” I mean, that it may? be observed of 
this passage also, that there 1s a reason for 
mentioning Macedonia, entirely distinct from 
the purpose of showing St. Paul to be there. 
Indeed, if the passage before us show that 
point at all, it shows it’ so obscurely, that 
Grotius, though he did not doubt that Paul 
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was now in Macedonia, refers this text to a 
different journey. Is this the hand of a 
forger, meditating to establish a false con- 
formity? The text, however, in which it is 
most strongly implied that St. Paul wrote 
the present epistle from Macedonia, is found 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth verses of the 
seventh chapter: “I am filled with comfort, 
T am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation ; 
for, when we were come into Macedonia, our 
flesh had no rest; without were fightings, 
within were fears: nevertheless, God, that 
comforteth those that are cast down, com- 
ferted us by the coming of Titus.” Yet 
even here, I think, no one will contend, that 
St, Paul’s coming to Macedonia, or being in 
Macedonia, was the principal thing intended 
to be told: or that the telling of it, indeed, 
was any part of the intention with which the 
text was written; or that the mention even 
of the name of Macedonia was not purely in- 
cidental, in the description of those tumultu-— 
ous sorrows with which the writer’s mind had 
been lately agitated, and from which he was - 
relieved by the coming of Titus. The first 
five verses of the eighth chapter, which com- 
mend the liberality of the Macedonian 
-churches, do not, in my opinion; by them- 
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selves, prove St. Paul to have been at Mace- 
donia at the time of writing the epistle. 

2. In the First Epistle, St. Paul denounces 
a@ severe censure against an incestuous mar- 
riage, which had taken place amongst the 
Corinthian converts, with the connivance, 
not to say with the approbation, of the 
church ; and enjoins the church to purge itself 
of this scandal, by expelling the offender 
from its society : “ It is reported commonly, 
that there is fornication among you, and such 
fornication, as is not so much as named 
amongst the Gentiles, that one should have his 
father’s wife ; and ye are puffed up, and have 
not rather mourned, that he that hath done 
this deed might be taken away from among 
you; for I, verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have judged already, as 
though I were present, concerning him that | 
hath done this deed; in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered to- 
gether, and my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord.” (Chap. v. 1—5.) “In the Second 
Epistle, we find this sentence executed, and 
the offender to be so affected with the pu- 
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nishment, that St. Paul now intercedes for 
his restoration: ‘ Sufficient to such a man 
is this punishment, which was inflicted of 
many ; so that , contrariwise, ye ought rather 
to forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow ; wherefore, I beseech you, that 
ye would confirm your love towards him.” 
(2 Cor. chap. 1.7, 8.) Is this whole busi- 
ness feigned for the sake of carrying’ on a 
continuation of story through the two epi- 
stles? The church also, no less than the of- 
fender, was brought by St. Paul’s reproof to 
a deep sense of the impropriety of their con- 
duct. Their penitence, and their respect to 
his authority, were, as might be expected, ex- 
ceedingly grateful to St. Paul: “ We were 
comforted not by Titus’s coming only, but 
by the consolation wherewith he was’ com- 
forted in you, when he told us your earnest. 
desire, your mourning, your fervent mind 
towards me, so that I rejoiced the more ; for, 
though I made you sorry with a letter, I do 
not repent, though I did repent: for I per 
ceive that the same epistle made you sorry, 
though it were but for a season. Now I re- 
joice, not that ye were made sorry, but that 
ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made 
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. 


sorry after a godly manner, that ye might 
receive damage by us in nothing.” (Chap. 
vil. 7—9.) That this passage is to be re- 
ferred to the incestuous marriage, is proved 
by the twelfth verse of the same chapter ; 
*¢ Though I wrote unto you, I did it not for 
his cause that had done the wrong, nor for 
his cause that suffered wrong; but that our 
care for you, in sight of God, might appear 
unto you.” There were, it is true, various 
topics of blame noticed in the First Epistle ; 
but there was none, except this of the in- 
cestuous marriage, which could be called a 
transaction between private parties, or of 
which it could be said that one particular 
person had “done the wrong,” and another 
particular person “ had suffered it.” Could 
all this be without foundation ? or could it be 
put into the Second Epistle, merely to furnish 
an obscure sequel to what had been said 
about an incestuous marriage in tHe first ? 

3. In the sixteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle, a collection for the saints-is recom- 
mended to be set forwards at Corinth: 
** Now, concerning the collection for the 
saints, as I have given order to the churches 
of Galatia, so do ye.” (Chap. xvi. 1.) > In 
the ninth chapter of the Second Epistle, such 
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a collection is spoken of, as in) readiness to 


be received: ‘* As touching the ministering 
to the saints, it is superfluous for me to write 
to you, for I know the forwardness of your 
mind, for which I boast of you to them of 
Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year 
ago, and your zeal. hath provoked very ma- 
ny.” (Chap. ix. 1, 2.) This is such, a con- 
tinuation of the transaction as might be ex+ 
pected ; or, possibly it will be said, as might 
easily be counterfeited: but there is a cir- 
cumstance of nicety in the agreement be- 
tween the two epistles, which, I am convin- 
ced, the author of a forgery would not have 
hit upon, or which, if he had hit upon it, he 
would have set forth with more clearness. 
The Second Epistle speaks of the Corinthians 
as having begun this eleemosynary business a 
year before : “‘ This is expedient for you, who 
have begun before, not only to do, but also 
to be forward a year ago.” (Chap. yi. 10.) 
I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia wes ready a year ago.” (Chap. ix. 2.) 
From these texts it is evident, that something 
had been done in the business a year before: 
It appears, however, from other texts in the 


episile, that the contribution was not yet : 


collected or pail; for brethren were sent 
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from St. Paul to Corinth, “ to make up their 
bounty.” (Chap. ix. 5.) They are urged to 
“ perform the doing of it.” (Chap. viii. 11.) 
*‘ And every man was exhorted to give as he 
purposed in his heart.” (Chap. ix.7.) The 
contribution, therefore, as represented in 
our present epistle, was in readiness, yet not 
received from the contributors ; was begun, 
was forward long before, yet not hitherto 
collected. Now this representation agrees 
with one, and only with one, supposition, - 
namely, that every man had laid by in store, 
had already provided the fund, from which 
he was afterwards to contribute—the very 
case which the First Epistle authorises us to 
suppose to have existed; for in that epistle 
St. Paul had charged the Corinthians, “ upon 
the first day of the week, every one of them 
to lay by in store as God had prospered 
him*.” (1 Cor. chap.-xvi. 2.) 


* The following observations will satisfy us concerning the 
purity of our apostle’s conduct.in the suspicious business of « 
pecuniary contribution. 

1. He disclaims the having received any inspired sbliaiity 
for the directions which he is giving: “I speak not by com- 
mandment, but by occasion of the forwardness of others, and 
to prove the sincerity of your love.” (2 Cor. chap. viii. 8.) 
Who, that had a sinister purpose to answer by the recommend- 
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i pu Chip ano 


NoM IE @e) ‘wierd 


In comparing the Second Epistle to “the 


Corinthians with the Acts of the eon 


ing of subscriptions, would thus distinguish, and thus ‘ower 
the credit of his own recommendation ? Pigs nie 
2. Although he asserts the general rightof Christian mini+ 
sters to a maintenance from their ministry, yet he protests 
against the making use of this right in his own person: 
“ Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel; but I have used none of 
these things, neither have I written these things that it should 
be so done unto me; for it were better for me to die, than 
that any man should make my glorying, i. e. my professions 


of disinterestedness, void.” (1 Cor. chap. ix. 14,15.) % 


at 


3. He repeatedly proposes that there should bé associates 


with himself in the management of the public bounty; not 
colleagues of his own appointment, but persons elected for 


that purpose by the contributors themselves: “ And when I 


come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, them 
will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem; and if it 
be meet that I go also, they shall go with me.” (1 Cor. chap. 


7 


xvi. 3,4.) And in the Second Epistle, what is’ here pro-- 


posed, we find actually done, and done for the very purpose 
of guarding his character against any imputation that might 


be brought upon it, in the discharge of a pecuniary | trust: 


-“ And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout all the churches; and not that only, 
but who was also chosen of the churches to travel with us 
with this grace (gift) which is administered by us to the 


glory at the same Lord, and the declaration of your ready. 


mind ; , avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this 


abundance which is administered by us; providing for things — ‘4 


> 
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We are soon brought to observe, not only 
that there exists no vestige either of the epi- 
stle having been taken from the history, or 
the history from the epistle ; but also that 
there appears in the contents of the epistle 
positive evidence, that neither was borrowed 
from the other. Titus, who bears a conspi- 
cuous part in the epistle, is not mentioned 
im the Acts of the Apostles at all. St. Paul’s 
sufferings enumerated, chap. xi. 24. “ of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one; thrice was I beaten with rods ; 
once was I stoned; thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck ; a night and a day I have been in the 
deep,” cannot be made out from his history 
as delivered in the Acts; nor would this ac- 
count have been given by a writer, who 
either drew his knowledge of St. Paul from 
that history, or who was careful to preserve 
a conformity with it. The account in the 
epistle of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, 
though agreeing in the main fact with’ the 
account of the same transaction in the Acts, 


honest, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 


La 


sight of men:” i.e. not resting in the consciousness of our 
“own integrity, but, in such a subject, careful also to approve 
our integrity to the public judgement. (2 Cor, chap. viii. 
18—21.) 

i 
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is related with such difference of circuni- 
stance, as renders it utterly improbable that 
one should be derived from the other. The 
two accounts, placed by the side of each 
other, stand as follows : 


2 Cor. chap. xi. 32, 33: 
In Damascus, the go- 
vernor under Aretas the 
king, kept the city of 
the Damascenes with a 
garrison, desirous to ap- 
, prehend me ; and through 
_a@ window in a basket 
was I let down by the 
wall, and escaped his 
hands. 


Acts, chap. ix. 23-25. 
And. after many days © 
were fulfilled, the Jews 
took counsel to kill him ; 
but their laying in -wait 
was known of Saul, 


' and they watched the 


gates day and night to 
kill him: then the disci- 
ples took him by night, 
and let him down by the 


wall ina basket. 


Now if we be satisfied in general concern- 
ing these two ancient writings, that the one. 
was not known to the writer of the other, or 
not consulted by him; then the accordances — 
which may be pointed out between them, 
will admit of no solution so probable, as the 
attributing of them to truth and reality, as 
to their common foundation. . 


No. LI. 
The opening of this epistle exhibits a con- 
nexion with the history, which alone would 
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_ Satisfy my mind that the epistle was written 
by St. Paul, and by St. Paul in the situation 
in which the history places him. Let it be 
remembered, that in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts, St. Paul is represented as driven 
away from Ephesus, or as leaving however 
Ephesus, in consequence of an uproar in that 
city, excited by some interested adversaries 

of the new religion. The account of the 
tumult is as follows: “ When they heard 
these sayings,” viz. Demetrius’s complaint 
of the danger to be apprehended from St. 
Paul’s ministry to the established worship of 
the Ephesian goddess, “ they were full of 
wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is 

. Diana of the Ephesians. And the whole city 

was filled with confusion ; and having caught 

Gaius and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions in 

travel, they rushed with one accord into the 

theatre ; and when Paul would have entered 
in unto the people, the disciples suffered him 
not; and certain of the chief of Asia, which’ 
were his friends, sent unto him desiring 
that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre. Some, therefore, cried one thing, 
and some another: for the assembly was 
confused, and the more part knew not where- 
fore they were come together. And they 
H 2 
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drew Alexander out of the’ multitudes the. 
Jews putting him forward; and Alexander 
beckoned with his hand, and would’ have 
made his defence unto the people; but, 
when they knew that he was a Jew, all with 
one voice, about the space of two hours, 
eried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.— . 
And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called 
unto him the disciples, and embraced them, 
and departed for to go into Macedonia.” 
When he was arrived in Macedonia; he wrote. 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians which, 
is now before us; and he begins his epistle 
in this wise: .* Blessed be God, even the: 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of mercies, and the God of all comfort, who 
comforteth us in al} our tribulation, that we 
may be able te comfort them which arem 
any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God. For, as, 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation also aboundeth by Christ; and 
‘whether we be afflicted, it 1s for youreonso-. 
lation and salvation, which is effectual in the- 
enduring of the same sufferings, which we 
also suffer: or whether we be comforted, it 
is for your consolation and salvation: and 
our hope of you is steadfast, knowing that, as 
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ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye 
be also of the consolation. For we would 
not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which came to us in Asia, that we 
were pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that we despaired even of life; but 
we had the sentence of death in ourselves, that 
we should not trust in ourselves, but in God, 
which raiseth the dead, who delivered us from 
so great a death, and doth deliver; in whom 
we trust that he will yet deliver us.” Nothing 
could be more expressive of the cireumstan- 
ces in which the history describes St. Paul 
to have been, at the time when the epistle 
purports to be written; or rather, nothing 
could be more expressive of the sensations 
arising from these circumstances, than this 
passage. It is the calm recollection of a 
mind emerged from the confusion of instant 
danger. It is that devotion and solemnity 
of thought, which follows a recent deliver- 
ance. ‘There is just enough of particularity 
in the passage to show that it is to be re- 
ferred to the tumult at Ephesus; “ We 
would not, brethren, have you ignorant of 
our trouble which came to us in Asia.” And 
there is nothing more; no mention of De- 
metrius, of the seizure of St. Paul’s friends, 
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of the interference of the town-clerk, of the 
occasion or nature of the danger which St. 
Paul had escaped, or even of the city where 
_ it happened; in q word, no recital from 
which a suspicion could be conceived, either 
that the author of the epistle had made use 
of the narrative in the Acts; or, on the other 
hand, that he had sketched the ‘outline, 
which the narrative in the Acts only filled 
up. That the forger of an epistle, under the 
name of St. Paul, should borrow circumstan- 
ces from a history of St. Paul then extant 5 
or, that the author of a history of St. Paul — 
should gather materials from letters bearing 
St. Paul’s name may be credited: but I 
cannot believe that any forger whatever 
should fall upon an expedient so refined, as 
to exhibit sentiments adapted to a situation, 
and to leave his readers to seek out that situ- 
ation from the history ; still less that the 
author of a history should go about to frame 
facts and circumstances, fitted to supply the 
sentiments which he found in the letter. It 
may be said, perhaps, that it does not ap* 
pear from the history, that any danger 
threatened St. Paul’s life in the uproar at 
Ephesus, so imminent as that from which 
in the epistle he represents himself to have 
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been delivered. This matter, it is true, is 
not stated by the historian in form; but the 
personal danger of the apostle, we cannot 
doubt, must have been extreme, when the 
*‘ whole city was filled with confusion ;” 
when the populace had “ seized his compa- 
nions ;’ when, in the distraction of his mind, 
he insisted upon “ coming forth amongst 
them 3’ when the Christians who were about 
him *‘ would not suffer him;’ when “ his 
friends, certain of the chief of Asia, sent to 
him, desiring that he would not. adventure 
himself in the tumult ; when, lastly, he was 
obliged to quit immediately the place and the 
country, “ and when the tumult was ceased, 
to depart into Macedonia.” All which par- 
ticulars are found in the narration, and jus- 
tify St. Paul’s own account, “‘ that he was 
pressed out of measure, above strength, inso- 
much that he despaired even of life; that he 
had -the sentence of death in himself; 7. e. 
that he looked upon himself as a man con- 
demned to die. - 


No. IV. 


It has already been remarked, that St. 
Paul’s original intention was to have visited 
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Corinth in his way to Macedonia: “Iwas 
minded to come unto you before, and to 
pass by you into Macedonia.” 2 Cor. chap. 
i,15,16. It has also been remarked that he 
changed ‘his intention, and ultimately re- 
solved upon going through Macedonia first. 
Now upon this head there exists a cireum- 
stance of correspondency between our epistle 
and the history, which is not very obvious to 
the reader’s observation ; but which, when 
observed, will be found, I think, close and 
exact. Which circumstance is this: that 
though the change of St. Paul’s intention be 
expressly mentioned only in the second epi-= 
stle, yet it appears, both from the history and. 
from this second epistle, that the change had 
taken place before the writing of the first 
epistle ; that it appears however from neither; 
otherwise than by an inference, unnoticed 
perhaps by almost every one who does not 
sit down professedly to the examination. 
First, then, how does this point appear 
from the history? In the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts, and the twenty-first verse, we 
are told, that “‘ Paul purposed in the spirit 
when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. So he sent 
into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
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unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he . 
himself stayed in Asia for aseason.” A short 
time after this, and evidently in pursuance of 
the same mtention, we find (chap. xx. 1, 2.) 
that “ Paul departed from Ephesus for to go 
into Macedonia: and that, when he had 
gone over those parts, he came into Greece.” 
The’ resolution therefore of passing first 
through Macedonia, and from thence into 
Greece, was formed by St. Paul previously 
to the sending away of Timothy. The order 
in which the two countries are mentioned, 
shows the direction of his intended route, 
*“ when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia.” Timothy and Erastus, who 
were to precede him in his progress, were 
sent by him from Ephesus into Macedonia.’ 
He himself a short time afterwards, and, as 
hath been observed, evidently in continuation 
and pursuance of the same design, “ departed 
for to go into Macedonia.” If he had ever, 
therefore, entertained a different plan of his 
journey, which is not hinted in the history, — 
he must have changed that plan before this 
time. But, from the 17th verse of the 
fourth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, we discover, that Timothy had _ 
been sent away from Ephesus before that 
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epistle was written: “For this cause have E 


‘sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved 


* 


son.” The change therefore of St. Paul’s re- 
solution which was prior to the sending 
away of Timothy, was necessarily prior to 
the writing of the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. 

Thus stands the order of dates, as collect- 


ed from the history, compared with the First . 


Epistle. _ Now let us inquire, secondly, how 
this matter is represented in the-epistle be- 
fore us. In the sixteenth verse of the first 
chapter of this epistle, St. Paul speaks of the 
intention which he had once entertained of 
visiting Achaia, in his way to Macedonia: 
“In this confidence 1 was minded to come 
unto you before, that ye might have a se- 
cond benefit: and to pass by you into Mace- 
donia.” After protesting, in the seventeenth 


verse, against any evil construction that. 


might be put upon his laying aside of this 


intention, in the twenty-third verse he dis- 
closes the cause of it: “ Moreover I call 
God for a record upon my soul, that, to 
spare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth.” 
And then he proceeds as follows: “ But I 
determined this with myself, that I would 
not come again to you in heaviness; for, if I 
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make you sorry, who is he then that maketh 

me glad, but the same which is made sorry 

by me? And Ef wrote this same unto you, 

lest when I came I should have sorrow from 

them of whom I ought to rejoice; having 

confidence in you all, that my joy is the 
joy of you all; for, out of much affliction — 
and anguish of heart, £ wrote unto you 

with many tears; not. that ye should be 
grieved, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abundantly unto you; 
but if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me but in part, that I may not over- 
charge youall. Sufficient to such a man is 
this punishment, which was inflicted of 
many.” In this quotation, let the reader 
first direct his attention to the clause marked 
by Italics, ““and I wrote. this same unto you,” 

and let him consider, whether from the con- 
text, and from the structure of the whole 
passage, it be not evident that this writing 
was after St. Paul had “ determined with 
himself, that he would ‘not come again to 
them in heaviness *” whether, indeed, it was 
not in consequence of this determination, or 
at least with this determination upon his 
mind? And, in the next place, let him con- 
sider, whether the sentence, “ I determined 
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this with myself, that I would not come’ 
again to you in heaviness,” do not plainly 
refer to that postponing of his visit, to which 
he had alluded in the verse but one before, 
when he said, “I call God for a record 
upon my soul, that, to spare you, I came 
not as yet unto Corinth :” and whether this 
be not the visit of which he speaks in the 
sixteenth verse, wherein he informs the Co- 
rinthians, “ that he had been minded to pass 
by them into Macedonia;” but that, for 
reasons which argued no levity or fickleness 
in his disposition, he had been compelled to 
change his purpose. If this be so, then it 
follows that the writmg here mentioned was 
posterior to the change of his intention. The 
only question, therefore, that remains, will 
e, whether this writing relate to the letter 
which we now have under the title of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, or to some 
other letter not extant? And upon this ques= 
tion, I think Mr. Locke’s observation deci- 
sive; namely, that the second clause marked 
in the quotation by Italics, “ [ wrote unto 
you with many tears,” and the first clause so 
marked, “‘ 1 wrote this same unto you;” be- 
long to one writing, whatever that was; and 
that the second clause goes on to advert taa 
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circumstance which is found in our present 
First Epistle to the Corinthians; namely, 
the case and punishment of the incestuous 
person. Upon the whole, then, we see, that 
it is capable of being inferred from St. Paul’s 
own words, in the long extract which we 
have quoted, that the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written after St. Paul had 
determined to postpone his journey to Co- 
rinth ; in other words, that the change of his 
purpose with respect to the course of his 
journey, though expressly mentioned only in 
the Second Epistle, had taken place before 
the writing of the First: the point which we 
made out to be implied in the history, by 
the order of the events there recorded, and 
the allusions to those events in the First 
Epistle. Now this is a species of congruity 
of all others the most to be relied upon... It 
is not an agreement between two accounts of 
the same transaction, or between different 
statements of the same fact, for the fact is 
not stated; nothing that can be called an 
account is given; but it is the junction of, 
two conclusions, deduced from independent 
sources, and deducible only by investiga- 
tion and comparison. 

This point, viz. the change of the route, 
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being prior to the writing of the First Epi- 
stle, also falls im with, and accounts for, the 
manner in which he speaks in that epistle of 
his journey. His first intention had been, 
as he here declares, to “ pass by them into 
Macedonia:” that intention having been 
previously. given up, he writes, in his First 
Epistle, “ that he would not see them now 
by the way,” 1. e. as he must have done up- 
on his first plan; but that he trusted to- 
tarry awhile with them, and possibly to 
abide, yea and winter with them.” 1 Cor. 
chap. xvi.5,6. It also accounts for a singu- 
larity in the text referred to, which must 
strike every reader: “ I will come to you 
when I pass through Macedonia; for I do’ 
pass thr ough Manisdoubit The supplement- 
al sentence, “‘ for I do pass through Mace- 
donia,” imports that there had been some 
previous communication upon the subject of 
the journey ; and also that there had been 
some vacillation and indecisiveness in the 
apostle’s plan: both which we now perceive 
to have been the case. The sentence is as’ 
much as to say, “ This is what I at last re- 
solve upon.” The expression, “ orev Maze- 
done dvedbw,” 1s ambiguous; it may denote 
either “¢ when I pass, or when I shall have 
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passed, through Macedonia:” the considera~ 
tions offered above fix it to the latter sense. 
Lastly, the point we have endeavoured to 
make out, confirms, or rather, indeed, is ne- 
cessary to the support of a conjecture, which 
forms the subject of a number in our obser- 
vations upon the First Epistle, that the in- 
sinuation of certain of the church of Corinth, 
that he would come no more amongst them, 
was founded on some previous disappoint- 
ment of their expectations. 


No. V. 


But if St. Paul had changed his purpose 
before the writing of the First Epistle, why 
did he defer explaining himself to the Co- 
rinthians, concerning the reason of that 
change, until he wrote the Second? This is 
a very fair question; and we are able, I 
think, to return to it a satisfactory answer. 
The real cause, and the cause at length as- 
signed by St. Paul for postponing his visit 
to Corinth, and not travelling by the route 
which he had at first designed, was the dis- 
orderly state of the Corinthian church at the 
time, and the painful severities which he 
should have found himself obliged to exer- 
cise, if he had come amongst them during 
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the existence of these irregularities. He 


was willing therefore to try, before he came 
in person, what a letter of authoritative ob- 


jurgation would do amongst them, and. to: 
leave time for the operation of the experi- 


ment. That was his scheme in writing the 
First Epistle. But it was not for him to ac- 
quaint. them with the scheme. After the 
epistle had produced its effect (and to the 
utmost extent, as it should seem, of the apo- 


stle’s hopes) ; when he had wrought in them: 


a deep sense of their fault, and an almost 
passionate solicitude to restore themselves 


to the approbation of their teacher; when — 


Titus (chap. viu..6, 7.-11.), had. brought: 


him intelligence “ of their. earnest desire, 


their. mourning, their fervent: mind towards: 
him, of their sorrow and their penitence 5. 
what carefulness, what clearing of them-~ 
selves, what indignation, what fear, what’ 


2 


vehement desire, what zeal, what revenge; 


his letter, and the general concern occasion-- 


ed by it, had excited amongst them; he 
then opens himself fully upon the subject. 


The affectionate mind of the apostle is touch-- 


ed by this return of zeal and duty. - He tells 
them that he did not visit them at the time 
proposed, lest their meeting should have 
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been attended with mutual grief; and with 
grief to him imbittered by the reflection, 
that he was giving pain to those, from whom 
alone he could receive comfort. ‘‘ I deter- 
mined this with myself, that I would not 
come again to you in heaviness; for, if I 
make you sorry, who is he that maketh me 
glad but the same which is made sorry by 
me?” (chap. ii. 1, 2.) that he had written 
his former epistle to warn them beforehand 
of their fault, ‘** lest when he came he should 
have sorrow of them of whom he ought to 
rejoice;” (chap. i.’ 3.) that he had the far- 
ther view, though perhaps unperceived by 
them, of making an experiment of their fide- 
lity, “« to know the proof of them, whether 
they were obedient in all things,” (chap. 1. 
9.) This full discovery of his motive came 
very naturally trom the apostle, after he had 
seen the success of his measures, but would 
not have been a seasonable communication 
before. The whole composes a train of sen- 
timent and of conduct resultmg from real , 
situation, and from real circumstance, and as 
remote as possible from fiction or imposture. 


No. VI. 


Chap. xi. 9. « When I was present with 
L 
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‘you and wanted, I was- chilies to no 
man: for that which was lacking’ tovme, 
the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.” The principal fact set forth in 
this passage, the arrival at Corinth of bre- 
thren from Macedonia during St» Paul's 
first residence in that city, is explicitly re- 
corded, Acts, chap. xvii. 1.95. % After 
these things Paul departed from Athens, and 
came to Corinth. And when Silas and ‘Ti- 
‘motheus were come from Macedonia, Paul 
was pressed. in’ spirit, and testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ.” 


No. VIi. 


The above quotation from the Acts proves 
that Silas and Timotheus were assisting to 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Corinth. 
With which correspond the words of? the 
epistle (chap. 1. 19.): “ For the son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you 
by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and Ti- 
- motheus, was not yea and nay, butiin-him 
— was yea.” I do admit that the correspond- 
ency, considered by itself, is too direct and | 
obyious: and that an. impostor with the 
history before him might, and probably 
would, produce agreements of the same kind. 
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But let it be remembered, that this reference 
is found in a writing; which from many dis- 
erepancies, and especially from those noted 
No. IL, we may conclude, was not composed 
by any one who had consulted, and who pur- 
sued the history. Some observation also 
urises upon the variation of the name. We 
read Silas in the Acts, Silvanus in the epi- 
stle. The similitude of these two names, if 
they were the names of different persons, is 
greater than could easily have proceeded 
from accident: I mean that it is not proba- 
ble, that two persons placed in situations so 
much alike, should bear names so pearly re- 
sembling each other*. On the other hand, 
the difference of the name in the two passa- 
ges negatives the supposition of the passages, 
or the account contained in them, being 
transcribed either from the other. 


No. VII. 


Chap. 11. 12, 13. ‘“* When I came to 
Troas to preach Christ’s Gospel, and a door 
was opened unto me of the Lord, I had na 


* That they were the same penis farther confirmed by 
1 Thess. chap. i. 1, compared with Acts, chap. xvii. 10. 


IQ 
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rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus 
my brother; but taking my leave of them, — 
I went from thence into Macedonia.” 
To establish a conformity between this 
passage and the history, nothing more is-ne- 
cessary to be presumed, than that St. Paul 
proceeded from Ephesus to Macedonia, upon 
the same course by which he came back from 
Macedonia to Ephesus, or rather to Miletus 
in the neighbourhood of Ephesus; im,other 
words, that, in his journey to the peninsula of 
Greece, he went and returned the same way. 
St. Paul is now in Macedonia, where he had 
lately arrived from Ephesus. Our quotation 
imports that in his journey he had stopped 
at Troas. Of this, the history says nothing, 
. leaving us only the short account, that “ Paul 
departed from Ephesus, for to go into Mace- 
donia.” But the history says, that in) his 
return from Macedonia to Ephesus, “ Paul 
sailed from Philippi to Treas; and that, 
when the disciples came together on the first 
day of the week to break bread, Paul jpreach- 
ed unto them all night; that from Troas he 
went by land to Assos; from Assos, taking 
ship and coasting along the front of Asia 
Minor, he came by Mitylene to Miletus.” 
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Which account proves, first, that Tyoas lay 
in the way by which St. Paul passed between 
Ephesus and Macedonia; secondly, that le 
had disciples there. In one journey between 
these two places, the epistle, and in another 
journey between the same places, the history 
makes him stop at this city. Of the first 
journey he is made to say, “ that a door was 
‘in that city opened unto him of the Lord ;’ 
in the second we find disciples there collect- 
ed around him, and the apostle exercising 
is ministry, with, what was even in him, 
more than ordinary zeal and labour. The epi- 
stle, therefore, is in this instance confirmed, 
if not by the terms, at least by the probabi- 
lity of the history; a species of confirmation 
by no means to be despised, because, as far 
as it reaches, it is evidently uncontrived. 
Grotius, I know, refers the arrival at 
Troas, to which the epistle alludes, to a dif- 
ferent period, but I think very improbably ; 
for nothing appears to me more certain, thaa 
that the meeting with Titus, which St. Paul 
expected at Troas,, was the same meeting 
which took place in Macedonia, viz. upon 
Titus’s coming out of Greece. In the quo- 
tation before us, he tells the Corinthians, 
« When I came to Troas, [had no rest in my 
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spirit, because I found not Titus, my bro- 
ther; but, taking my leave of them, I went 
from thence into Macedonia.” Then in the 
seventh chapter he writes, “ When we were 
come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, 
but we were troubled on every side; without 
were fightings, within were fears ; neverthe- 
less God, that comforteth them that are cast 
down, comforted us by the coming of Titus.” 
- These two passages plainly relate to the same 
journey of Titus, in meeting with whom St. 
Paul had been disappointed at Troas, and re- 
joiced in Macedonia. And amongst other 
reasons which fix the former passage to the 
coming of Titus out of Greece, is the consi- 
deration, that it was nothing to the Corinth- 
ians that St. Paul did not meet with Titus at 
Troas, were it not that he was to bring intel- 
ligence from Corinth. The mention of ‘the 
disappointment in this place, upon any other 
supposition, is irrelative. 


No. IX. 7 
Chap. x1. 24, 25. * Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one} thrice was 
I beaten with rods; ence was I stoned; 


thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a mght and a 
day I have been mn the deep.” - 


. 
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~ These particulars cannot be extracted out 
of the Acts of the Apostles; which proves, 
as hath been already observed, that the epi- 
stle was not framed from the history: yet 
they are consistent with it, which, consi- 
dering how numerically circumstantial the 
account is, is more than could happen to ar- 
- bitrary and independent fictions. When 1 
say that these particulars are consistent with 
the history, I mean, first, that there is no ar- 
ticle in the enumeration which is contradict- 
ed by the history; secondly, that the history, 
though silent with respect to many of the 
facts here enumerated, has left space for the 
existence of these facts, consistent with the 
fidelity of its own narration. 

First, no contradiction is discoverable be- 
tween the epistle and the history. When 
St. Paul says, thrice was I beaten with rods, 
although the history record only one beating 
with reds, viz. at Philippi, Acts, xvi. 22, yet 
is there no contradiction. It is only the omis- 
sion in one book of what is related in an- 
other. But had the history contained ac- 
counts of four beatings with rods, at the 
time of writing this epistle, in which St. Paul 
says that he had only suffered three, there 
would haye been a contradiction properly so 
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called. The same observation applies gene- 
rally to the other parts.of the enumeration, 
concerning which the history is silent: but 
there is one clause in the quotation particu- 
larly deserving of remark; because; when 
confronted with the history, it furnishes the 


nearest approach to a contradiction, without: 
a contradiction being actually incurred; of. - 


any I remember to have met with.“ Once,” 
saith St. Paul, “ was I stoned.” Does the 
history relate that St. Paul, prior to the writ- 
ing of this epistle, had been stoned more than 
once? The history mentions distinctly one oc- 
‘ casion upon which St. Paul was stoned, viz. 
at Lystrain Lycaonia. ‘* Then came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who 
persuaded the people; and, having stoned 
Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he 
had been dead.” (Chap. xiv. 19.) And it 
mentions also another occasion in which * an 
assault was made both of the Gentiles, and 
also of the Jews with their rulers, to use 
them despitefully and to stone them; but 
they were aware of it,” the history proceeds 


to tell us, “‘ and fled into Lystra and Derbe.” 


This happened at Iconium, prior to the date 
of the epistle. Now had the assault been 
completed ; had the history related that a 


~ 
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stone was thrown, as it relates that prepara- 
tions were made both by Jews and Gentiles 
to stone Paul and his companions; or even 
had the account of this transaction stopped, 
without going on to inform us that Paul and 
his companions were ‘‘ aware of their danger 
and fled,” a contradiction between the history 
and the epistle would have ensued. ‘Truth is 
necessarily consistent : but it is scarcely pos- - 
sible that independent accounts, not having 
truth to guide them, should thus advance to 
the very brink of contradiction without fall- 
ing into it. . 
Secondly, I say, that if the Acts of the 
Apostles be silent concerning many of the 
instances enumerated in the epistle, this si- 
lence may be accounted for, from the plan 
and fabric of the history. ‘The date of the 
epistle synchronises with the beginning of the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts. The part, 
therefore, of the history, which precedes the 
twentieth chapter, is the only part in which 
can be found any notice of the persecutions 
to which St. Paul refers. Now it does not 
appear that the author of the history was 
with St. Paul until his departure from Troas, 
on his way to Macedonia, as related chap. 
xvi. 10.; or rather indeed the contrary. ap- 
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pears. It is m this point of the history 
that the language changes. Jn the seventh 
and eighth ‘verses of this chapter the third 
person is used. ‘ After ther 'y were come to 
Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the spirit suffered them not; and they pass- 
ing by Mysia came to Troas:’ and the 
third person is in like manner constantly 
nsed throughout the foregoimg part of the 
history. In the tenth verse of this chapter, 
the first person comes in: “ After Paul had 
seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured 
ta go into Macedonia; assuredly gathering 
that the Lord had called ws to preach the 
Gospel unto them.” Now, from this time to 
the writing of the epistle, the history occu- 
pies four chapters; yet it is in these, if many, 
that a regular or continued account of the 
apostle’s life is to be expected: for how suc- 
cinctly his history is delivered in the preced- 
ing part of the book, that is to say, from the 
time of bis conversion to the time when the 
historian joined him at Troas, except the 
particulars of his conversion itself which are 
related circumstantially, may be understood 
from the following observations : 

The history of a period of sixteen years is 
comprised i in less than three chapters } and 
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of these, a material part is taken up with 
discourses. After his conversion, he conti- 
nued in the neighbourhood of Damascus, ac- 
cording to the history, for a certain consi- 
derable, though indefinite length of time, ac- 
cording to his own words (Gal. i. 18.) for 
three years; of which no other account is 
given than this short one, that “ straightway 
he preached Christ in the synagogues, that. 
he is the Son of God; that all that heard 
him were ainazed, and said, Is not this he 
that destroyed them which called on this 
mame in Jerusalem? that he increased the 
more in strength, and confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus; and that, after ma- 
ny days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel 
to kill him.” From Damascus he proceeded 
to Jerusalem: and of his residence there no- 
thing more particular is recorded, than that 
he was with the apostles, coming in and go- 
ing out; that he spake boldly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians who went about to kill him.” From 
Jerusalem, the history sends him to his na- 
tive city of Tarsus*. Jt seems probable, 
from the order and disposition of the history, 
that St. Paul’s stay at Tarsus was of some 


= . 
' * Acts, chap. ix. 30, 
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continuance; for we hear nothing of him, 
until; after a long apparent interval, and 
much interjacent nafrative, Barnabas, desi- 
rous of Paul’s assistance upon the enlarge- 
ment of the Christian mission, “ went to Tar- 
sus for to seek him*.” We cannot doubt 
but that the new apostle had been busied in 
his ministry; yet of what he did, or what he 
suffered, during this period, which may in- 
clude three or four years, the history pro- 
fesses not to deliver any information. As 
Tarsus was situated upon the sea-coast, and 
as, though Tarsus was his home, -yet it is. 
probable he visited from thence many other 
places, for the purpose of preaching the Gos- 
pel, it is not unlikely, that inthe course of 
three or four years he might undertake many 
short voyages to neighbouring countries, in 
the navigating of which we may be allowed 
to suppose that some of those disasters and 
shipwrecks befell him, to which he refers in 
the quotation before us, “ thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in 
the deep.” This last clause I am inclined to 
interpret of his being obliged to take to an 
epen boat, upon the loss of the ship, and his 
continuing out at sea in that dangerous situ> 


* Chap. xi. 25. 
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ation, a night and a day. St. Paul is here 
recounting his sufferings, not relating mira- 
cles. From Tarsus, Barnabas brought Paul 
to Antioch, and there he remained a year: 
but of the transactions of that year no other 
description is given than what is contained in 
the last four verses of the eleventh chapter. 
After a more solemn dedication to the mini- 
stry, Barnabas and Paul proceeded from An- 
tioch to Cilicia, and from thence they sailed to 
Cyprus, of which voyage no particulars are 
mentioned. Upon their return from Cyprus, 
they made a progress together through the 
Lesser Asia; and though two remarkable 
speeches be preserved, and a few incidents in. 
the course of their travels circumstantially re- 
lated, yet is the account of this progress, up- 
on the whole, given professedly with concise- 
ness; for instance, at Iconium it 1s said that 
they abode a long time*; yet of this-long © 
abode, except concerning the manner in which 
they were driven away, no memoir is inserted 
in the history. The whole is wrapped up in 
one short summary, “ they spake boldly in 
the Lord, which gave testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands.” Hav- 


* Chap. xiv, 3. 
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ing completed their progress, aie apo» 
pri returned to Antioch, ** and there. they 
abode long time with the disciples.” Here 
we have another large portion of time passed 
over in silence. To this succeeded a journey 
to Jerusalem, upon a dispute which then 
much agitated the Christian ehurch, con- 
cerning the obligation of the law of Moses. 
When the object of that journey was com- 
pleted, Paul proposed to Barnabas to go 
again and visit their brethren in every city 
where they had preached the word of the 
Lord. The execution of this plam carried 
our apostle through Syria, Cilicia, and many 
provinces of the Lesser Asia; yet is the ac- 
count of the whole journey dispatched, in four 
verses of the sixteenth chapter. . 
If the Acts of the Apostles had undertaken 
to exhibit regular annals of St. Paul's mini- 
stry, or even any continued account of his 
life, from his conversion at Damascus to his 
imprisonment at Rome, I should have thought 
the omission of the circumstances referred to 
in our epistle, a matter of reasonable objec-~ 
tion. But when it appears, from the history 
itself, that large portions of St. Paul’s life 
were either passed over in silence, or only 
slightly touched upon, and that nothing more 
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than certain detached . incidents and dis- 
‘courses is related; when we observe also, 
that the author of the history did not join 
our apostle’s society till a few years before 
the writing of the epistle, at least that there 
is no proof in the history that he did so; in 
comparing the history with the epistle, we 
shall not be surprised by the discovery of 
omissions; we shall ascribe it to truth that 
there is no contradiction. 

et No. X: 

Chap. im. 1. “ Do we begin again to com- 
mend ourselves? or need we, as some others, 
epistles of commendation to you?” 

* As some others.” Turn to Acts, xviii. 
27, and you will find that, a short time be- 
fore the writing of this epistle, Apollos had 
gone to Corinth with letters of commenda- 
tions from the Ephesian Christians; “ and 
when Apollos was disposed to pass into A- 
chaia, the brethren wrote, exhorting the dis- 
ciples to receive him.” Here the words of 
the epistle bear the appearance of alluding to 
some specific instance, and the history sup- 
plies that instance ; it supplies at least an in- 
stance as apposite as possible to the terms 
Which the apostle uses, and to the date and 
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direction of the epistle, in which they are 
found. The letter which Apollos carried 
from Ephesus, was precisely the letter of 
commendation which St. Paul meant; and 
it was to Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital, and indeed’ to Corinth itself (Acts, 
chap. xix. 1.), that Apollos carried it; and it 
“was about two years before the writing of 
this epistle. If St. Paul’s words be rather 
thought to refer to some general usage which 
then obtained among Christian churches, the 
case of Apollos exemplifies that usage; and 
affords that species of confirmation to the 
epistle, which arises from seeing the manners 
of the age, in which it purports to be written, 
faithfully preserved. 
No. XI. | 

Chap. xii. 1. “ This is the third time I 
am coming to you:” resrov revo eexomes. 

Do not these words import that the writer 
had been at Corinth twice before? Yet, if 
they import this, they overset every con- 
gruity we have been endeavouring to esta- 
blish. The Acts of the Apostles record only 
two journeys of St. Paul to Corinth. We 
have all along supposed, what every: mark of 
time except. this expression indicates, that 
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the epistle was written between,the first and 
second of these journeys. If St. Paul, had 
been already twice at Corinth, this. supposi- 
tion must be given up: and every argument 
or observation which depends upon it falls 
‘to the ground. Again, the Acts of the Apo- 
stles not.only record no more than two jour- 
neys of St. Paul to Corinth, but do not al- 
low us to suppose that more than two such 
journeys could be made or intended by him 
within: the period which the history com- 
prises ; for from his first journey into Greece 
to his first imprisonment at Rome, with 
which the history concludes, the apostle’s 
time is accounted for. If therefore the epi- 
stle was written after. the second journey to 
Corinth, and upon the view and expectation 
of a third, it must’ have been written after 
his first imprisonment at Rome, i. e. after 
the time to which the history extends. When 
I first read over this epistle with the particu- 
lar view of comparing it with the history, 
which I chose to do without consulting any 
commentary whatever, I own that I felt my- 
self confounded by this text. It appeared to 
contradict the opinion, which I had been led 
by a great variety of cireumstances to form, 
concerning the date and occasion of the epi- 
K 
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stle. At length however it occurred to my | 
thoughts to inquire, whether the passage did — 
‘necessarily imply that St. Paul had been at 
Corinth twice; or, whether, when he says 
“ this is the third time I am coming to you,” 
he might mean only that this was the third 
time that he was ready, that he was prepared, 
that he intended to set out upon his journey 
to Corinth. I-recollected that he had once 
before this purposed to visit Corinth, and 
had been disappointed in this purpose ; which 
disappointment forms the subject of much 
apology and protestation, in the first and 
second chapters of the epistle. Now, if the 
‘journey in which he had been disappointed 
was reckoned by him one of the times in 
which ‘ he was coming to them,” then the 
present would be the third time, 2. e. of his 
being ready and prepared to come ; although 
‘he had been actually at Corinth only once 
‘before. This conjecture being taken up, a 
farther examination of the passage and the 
epistle, produced proofs which placed it be- 
-yond doubt. “ This is the third time I am 


> 


coming to you:” in the verse following these 
words he adds, “ I told you before, and fore- 
tel you, asif I were present the second time; 


and being absent, ‘now I write to them which — 
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heretofore have sinned, and to all other, 
that, if I come again, I will not spare.” In 
this verse, the apostle is declaring beforehand 
what he would do in his intended visit: his 
expression therefore, “ as if I were present 
the second time,” relates to that visit. But, 
if his future visit would only make him pre- 
sent among them a second time, it follows 
that he had been already there but once.— 
Again, in the fifteenth verse of the first chap- 
ter, he tells them, ‘‘ In this confidence, I was 
minded to come unto you before, that ye 
might have a second benefit ;? Why a second, 
and not a third benefit? why devrega», and 
not reirqy you if the Teirov eovouos, in the. 
fifteenth chapter, meant a third visit? for, 
though the visit in the first chapter be that 
visit in which he was disappointed, yet, as it 
is evident from the epistle that he had never 
“been at Corinth from the time of the dis- 
appointment to the time of writing the epi- 
stle, it follows, that if it was only a second 
visit in which he was disappointed then, it 
_ could only be a second visit which he pro- 
posed now. But the text which I think is 
decisive of the question, if any question 
remain upon the subject, is the fourteenth 
verse of the twelfth chapter: ‘* Behold the 
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third time I am ready to come to you:” 
Ide rerrov eroipos eyo crlew. It is very clear 
that the sesrov erosnus Xe crew of the twelfth 
chapter and the rg:ros cero coy oe of the thir- 
teenth chapter, are equivalent expressions, 
were intended to convey the same meaning, 
and to relate to the same journey. The com- 
parison of these phrases gives us St: Paul’s 
own explanation of his own words; and it is 
that very explanation which we ate contend- 
ing for, viz. that zeitov rero egyopies does not 
mean that he was coming a third time, but 
that this was the third time he was in rea- 
diness to come rg:tav eroimas eyav. I do not 
apprehend, that after this it can be ne- | 
cessary to call to our aid the reading of the 
Alexandrian manuscript, which gives erojaag 
sy ede in the thirteenth chapter as well as 
in the twelfth ; or of the Syriac and Copti¢ 
versions, which follow that reading ; because 
Tallow that this reading, besides not being 
sufficiently supported by ancient copies, is 
probably paraphrastical, and has been in- 
serted for the purpose of expressing more 
unequivocally. the sense, which the shorter 
expression rgiroy rero epyores was supposed to 
carry. Upon the whole, the matter is suffi- 
ciently certain. nor do I propose it as anew 
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interpretation of the text which contains the 
difficulty, for the same was given by Gro- 
tius long ago; but I thonght it the clear- 
est way of explaining the subject, to describe 
the manner in which the difficulty, the solu- 
tion, and the proofs of that solution, success- 
ively presented themselves to my inquiries. 
Now, in historical researches, a reconciled 
inconsistency becomes a positive argument. 
First, because an impostor generally guards 
against the appearance of inconsistency ; and 
secondly, because, when apparent inconsist- 
encies are found, it is seldom that any thing 
but truth renders.them capable of reconcilia- 
tion. The existence of the difficulty proves 
the want or absence of that caution, which 
usually accompanies the consciousness. of 
fraud; and the soiution proves, that it is not 
the' collusion of fortuitous propositions which 
we have. to deal with, but that a thread of 
truth. winds ‘through the whole, which pre- 
serves every circumstance in its place. 


‘ No: XII. 

») Chap. x.14—16. “ We are come as far 
_ as to: you also, in preaching the Gospel of 
Christ:; not boasting of things without our 
measure, that is, of other men’s labours ; but 
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having hope, when your faith is mereased, 
that we shall be enlarged by you, according | 
to our rule, abundantly to bars the sui 
in the regions beyond you.” 

This quotation affords an siasiiinn wilt 
therefore unsuspicious, but at the same’ time 
a distinct and indubitable recognition of the 
truth and exactness of the history. I con-. 
sider it to be implied by the words of the 
quotation, that Corinth was the extremity 
of St. Paul’s travels hitherto. He expresses 
to the Corinthians his hope, that m some 
future visit he might ‘* preach the Gospel to 
the regions beyond them :”: which imports 
that he had not hitherto: proceeded “ be- 
yond them,” but that Corinth was as yet the 
farthest point or boundary of his travels. } 
Now, how is St. Paul’s first journey into 
Europe, which was the only one he had 
taken before the writing of the epistle, traced 
out in the history? Sailing from Asia, he 
landed at Philippi: from Philippi, traversing 
the. eastern coast of the peninsula, he pass- 
ed through Amphipolis and Apollonia to 
Thessalonica ; from thence through Berea to 
Athens, and from Athens to Corinth; where 
he stopped ; and from whence, after a resi- 
dence of a year and a half, he sailed back 
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into Syria. So that Corinth was the last 
place which he visited in the peninsula; was 
the place from which he returned into Asia; 
and was, as such, the boundary and limit of 
his progress. He could not have said the 
same thing, viz. “ I hope hereafter to visit 
the regions beyond you,” in an epistle to the 
Philippians, or in an epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, inasmuch as he must be deemed to 
have already visited the regions beyond them,: - 
having proceeded from those cities to other 
parts of Greece. But from Corinth he re- 
turned home; every part therefore beyond 
that city, might properly be said, as it is 
said in the passage before us, to be unvisited, 
Yet is this propriety the spontaneous effect 
of truth, and produced without meditation | 
or design. — 


CHAPTER: V, coo ecthe ay 


THE EPIStLE TO THE GALATYANS, 
Py WE yp ets GF chat 
Nb? 1. 00 aaa 
Tar argument of this epistle in some meastire 
prov es its antiquity. Tt will hardly be doubt- 
ed, but that. it was written whilst the dis- 
pute concerning the circumcision of! Gentile 
converts was ‘fresh 3 in men’s minds: for, even 
supposing. it to have, bert a forgery, the only 
credible inotive that’ can be assigned for ‘the 
forg ‘gery, was to bring the name and! rit 
of the apostle | into ‘this controvets 
design could be so ‘insipid’ or so Unlil duly ae. 
enter into the thoughts of any midtay'as? to 
produce an epistle written earnestly and 
pointedly upon one side of a controversy, 
when» the controvery itself was dead, and 
the question no longer. interesting’ to any 
description of readers whatever. Now the 
controversy concerning the circumcision of 
the Gentile Christians was of such a nature, 
that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen m 
the beginning of Christianity. As Judéa 
was the scene of the Christian history ; as 
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the Author and preachers of Christianity 
were Jews; as the religion itself acknowledg- 
ed and was founded upon the Jewish religion, 
in contradistinction to every other religion, 
then professed amongst mankind; it was not 
to be wondered at, that some of its teachers 
should carry it out in the world rather asa sect 
and modification of Judaism, than as a sepa- 
rate original revelation ; or that they should 
invite their proselytes to those observances 
in which they lived themselves. This was 
likely to happen: but if it did not happen 
at first ; if, whilst the religion was in the 
hands of Jewish teachers, no such claim 
was advanced, no such condition was at- 
tempted to be imposed, it is not probable 
that the doctrine would be started, much 
less that it should prevail, in any future pe- 
riod. [likewise think, that those pretensions 
of Judaism were much more likely to be in- ’ 
sisted upon, whilst the Jews continued a nas 
tion, than after their fall and dispersion; 
whilst Jerusalem and the temple stood, than 
after the destruction brought upon them by 
the Roman arms, the fatal cessation of the 
sacrifice and the priesthood, the humiliating 
loss of their country, and, with it, of the 
great rites and. symbols of their institution 
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It should seem therefore, fromthe nature of 
the subject, and the situation of the parties, 
that this controversy was carried on in. the 
interval between the preaching.of Christiani~ 
ty to the Gentiles, and the invasion of Titus; 
and that our present epistle, which was un- 
doubtedly intended to bear a part. in this 
controversy, must be referred to the same 
period. co ciftiamnigat 

But, again, the epistle supposes-that. cer- 
tain designing adherents of the Jewish law 
had crept into the churches of Galatia ; and 
. had been endeavouring, and but too success- 
fully, to persuade the Galatic converts, that 
they had been taught the new religion im- 
perfectly and at second hand; that the 
founder of their church himself. possessed 
only, an inferior and deputed commission, 
the seat of truth and authority being in the 
apostles and elders of Jerusalem; moreover, 
that whatever he might profess amongst them, 
he had himself at other times, and in other 
places, given way to the doctrine of circum- 
cision. The epistle is unintelligible without 
supposing all this. Referring therefore to 
this, as to what had actually passed, we find 
St.Paul treating so unjust an attempt to un- — 
dermine his credit, and to introduce amongst 
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his converts a doctrine which he had uni- 
formly reprobated, in terms of great asperity 
and indignation. And in order to refute the 
suspicions which had been raised concerning 
the fidelity of his teaching, as well as to as- 
sert the independency and divine original of 
his mission, we find him appealing to the 
history of his conversion, to his conduct un- 
der it, to the manner in which he had con- 
ferred with the apostles when he met with 
them at Jerusalem: alleging, that so far was 
his doctrine from bemg derived from them, 
or they from exercising any superiority over 
him, that they had simply assented to what 
he had already preached amongst the Gen- 
tiles, and which preaching was communicat- 
ed not by them to him, but by himself to 
them ; that he had maintained the liberty of 
the Gentile church, by opposing, upon one 
occasion, an apostle to the face, when the 
timidity of his behaviour seemed to endanger 
it; that from the first, that all along, that 
to that hour, he had constantly resisted the 
claims of Judaism; and that the persecu- 
tions which he daily underwent, at the hands 
or by the instigation of the Jews, and. of 
which he bore in his person the marks and 
sears, might have been avoided by him, if he 
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had. consented to employ his labours in bring- 
ing, through the medium of Christianity, 
converts over to. the Jewish institution, for 
then “would the offence of the cross have 
ceased.” Now an impostor who had forged 
the epistle for the purpose of producing St. 
Paul’s authority in the dispute, which, as hath 
been observed, is the only credible motive 
that can be assigned for the forgery, might 
have made the apostle deliver his opinion 
upon the subject, in strong, and decisive 
terms, or might have pat his name to a train 
of reasoning and argumentation upon, that 
side of the question which the imposture 
was intended to recommend. Icanallow the 
possibility of such a scheme as that. But 
for a writer, with this purpose in view, to 
feign a series of transactions supposed. to 
have passed amongst the Christians of Gala- 
tia, and then to counterfeit expressions of an- 
ger and resentment excited by these transac- 
tions; to make the apostle travel back into 
his own history, and into a recital of various 
passages of his life, some indeed directly, but 
others obliquely, and others even obscurely 
bearing upon the point in question; ina 
word, to substitute narrative for argument, 
expostulation and complaint for dogmatic 
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positions and controversial reasoning, in a 
writing properly controversial, and of which 
the aim and design was to support one side 
of a much agitated question—is a method so 
intricate, and so unlike the methods pursued 
by all other impostors, as to require very fla~ 
grant proofs of imposition to induce us to be- 
lieve it to be_one. 


No. II. 


In this number I shall endeavour to prove, 

1. That the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, were written with- 
out any communication with each other. 

2. That the Epistle, though written with- 
out any communication with the history, by 
recital, implication, or reference, bears testi~- 
mony to many of the facts contained in it. 

1. The Epistle, and the Acts of the Apo- 
stles were written without any communica 
tion with each other. 

To judge of this point, we must examine 
those passages in each, which describe the 
same transaction; for, if the author of either 
writing derived his information from the ac- 
count which he had seen in the other, when 
he came to speak of the same transaction, ‘he 
would follow that account. The history of 
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St. Paul, at Damascus, as read in the Acts, — 
and as referred to by the Epistle, forms an 
instance of this sort. According to the Acts, 
Paul (after his conversion) was certain days 
with the “ disciples which were at Damascus. 
And straightway he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God. But 
all that heard him were amazed, and said, Is 
not this he which destroyed them which call- 
ed on this name in Jerusalem, and came hi- 
ther for that intent, that he might bring 
them bound unto the chief priests? But 
Saul increased the more in strength, con- 
founding the Jews which were at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ. And after 
that many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him. But their laying wait 
was known of Saul; and they watched the 
gates day and night to kill him. Then the. 
disciples took him by night, and let him 
down by the wall in a basket. And when 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples.” — Acts, chap. 
ix 10—26: . wt 
According to the Epistle, “‘ When it pleas-. 
ed God, who separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal 
his own Son in me, that | might preach him - 
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among the heathen, immediately 1 conferred 
not with flesh and blood, neither went I up 
to Jerusalem to them which were apostles be-_ 
fore me; but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again to Damascus: then, after three 
years, I went up to J erusalem.” 
Beside the difference observable in the 
terms and general complexion of these two 
accounts, ‘‘ the journey into Arabia,’ men- 
tioned in the epistle, and omitted in the his- 
tory, affords full proof that there existed no 
correspondence between these writers. If 
the narrative in the Acts had been made up 
from the Epistle, it 1s impossible that. this 
journey should have been passed over in si- 
lence ; if the Epistle had been composed out 
of what the author had read of St. Paul’s his- 
tory in the Acts, it is unaccountable that it 
should have been inserted*. ! 
The journey to Jerusalem related-in the se- 


-*N.B. The Acts of the Apostles simply inform us’ that 
St. Paul left Damascus in order to go to Jerusalem, “ af- 
ter many days were fulfilled.” If any one doubt whether the 
words ‘* many days” could be intended to express a period 
which included a term of three years, he will find a complete 
instance of the same phrase used with the same latitude in the 
first book of Kings, chap. xi. 38, 39.  “¢ And Shimei dwelt at 
Jerusalem many days: and it came to pass at the end ef éhyee. 
years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away.” 
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cond chapter of the Epistle (sh them, fourteen 
years after, I went up again to Jerusalem”) 

supplies another example of the same kind. 

Either this was the journey described in the 

fifteenth chapter of the Acts, when Payl and 

Barnabas were sent from Antioch to Jerusa- 

lem, to consult the apostles and elders upon 

the question of the Gentile converts; or it 

was some journey of which the history does 

not take notice. If the first opinion be fol- 
lowed, the discrepancy in the two accounts 

is so considerable, that it is not without dif- 

ficulty they can be adapted to the same 
transaction; so that upon this supposition, - 
there is no place for suspecting that the writ- 

ers were guided or assisted by each : other. 

If the latter opinion be preferred, we have 

then a journey to Jerusalem, and a conference 

with the principal members of the church - 
there, circumstantially related in the Epistle, 
and entirely omitted in the Acts; and we are 
at liberty to repeat the observation, which 
we before made, that the omission of so ma- 
terial a fact in the history is inexplicable, if 
the historian had read the Epistle; and that 
the insertion of it in the Epistle, if the writer 
derived his information from the instoen is 
not less so. 
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© St. Peter's visit:to Antioch, during which 
_ the dispute arose between him and St. Paul, 
is not mentioned in the Acts. 

If we connect, with these instances, the 
general observation, that no scrutiny can 
discover the smallest trace of transcription or 
imitation either in things or words, we shall 
be fully satisfied in this part of our case; 
namely, that the two records, be the facts 
contained in them true or false, come to our 
hands from independent sources. 

Secondly, I say that the epistle, thus proved 
to have been written without any communica- 
tion with the history, bears testimony to a great 
variety of particulars contained in the history. 
. I. St. Paul in the early part of his life had 
addicted himself to the study of the Jewish 
religion, and:was distinguished by his zeal for 
the institution and for the traditions which 
had been incorporated with it. Upon this 
part of his character the history makes St. 
Paul speak thus: “ I am verily a man which 
am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 
yet brought up in this city at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, and taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers; and was_ 
zealous towards God, as ye all'are this day.” 
Acts; chap. xxu. 3. 
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The epistle is as follows: “I profited im — 
the Jews’ religion above many my equalsin — 
mine own nation, being more exceedingly — 
zedlous.of the traditions of my fathers.” 
Chap. 1. 14. 

2. St. Paul, before his conversion, had 
been a fierce persecutor of the new sect. 
** As for Saul, he made havoc of the church ; 
entering into every house, and, haling men 
and women, committed them to: prison.” 
Acts, chap. viii. 3. cr eh vicbogs ot 

This is the history of St. Resa as delivered 
in the Acts; in the recital of his own history 
in the epistle, “ Ye have heard,’ says he, 
“< of my conversation in timespast in the Jews” 
religion, how that beyond measure I perse- | 
cuted the church of God.” Chap. i. 13. 

3. St. Paul was miraculously converted on 
his way to Damascus. “ And ashe journey- 
ed he came near to Damascus: and sudden- 
ly there shined round about him a light from 
heaven: and he felb to the earth, and heard 
a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?» And he said, Who art 
thou, Lord?. And the Lord said, lam Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee 
to. kick against the pricks. And he, ‘trem~'; 

bling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt - 
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thou have me to do?” Acts, chap. ix. 3—6. 
With these compare the epistle, chap. i. 15 
—17: “ When it pleased God, who separat- 
ed me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by his grace to reveal his son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen; 
“immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem, to 
them that were apostles before me; but I 
went into Arabia, and returned agp unto 
Damascus.” 

In this quotation from the epistle, I de- 
sire it to be remarked how incidentally it ap- 
pears, that the affair passed at Damascus. 
In what may be called the direct part of the 
_ account, no mention is made of the place of 
his conversion at all: a casual expression at 
the end, and an expression brought in for 
a different purpose, alone fixes it to have 
been at Damascus: “ I returned again to 
Damascus.” Nothing can be more like sim- 
plicity and undesignedness than this is. It 
also draws the agreement between the two 
quotations somewhat closer, to observe that 
they both state St. Paul to have preached 
the Gospel immediately upon his call: “ And 
straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, “og he is the Son of God.” Acts, 
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chap. ix. 20. “ When it pleased God to re- 
veal his Son in me, that I might preach him — 
among the heathen, immediately I conferred 
not sti flesh and blood.” Gal. chap. Tae Nee 
4, The course of the apostle’s travels after 
his conversion was this: He went from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
mto Syria and Cilicia. ‘* At Damascus tite 
disciples. took him by night, and let him 
down by the wall in 2 basket ; and. when 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples.” Acts, chap. 
ix. 25. Afterwards, ‘‘ when the brethren 
knew the conspiracy formed against him at 
Jerusalem, they brought him down to Cesa- 
rea, and sent him forth to Tarsus, a city im 
Cilicia.” Chap. ix. 30. In the epistle, St. | 
Paul gives the following brief account of his 
proceedings within the same period: “ After 
three, years 1 went up to Jerusalem to: see 
Peter, and’ abode with him fifteen days af-. 
terwards I came into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia.”. The history had told us that 
Paul passed from Cesarea to Tarsus: if he: 
took this journey by land, it would carry 
him through Syria into Cilicia ; and he would 
come, after his visit at Jerusalem, “ into the. 
regions of Syria and Cilicia,” in the very. 
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‘order in which he mentions them in the epi- 
‘stle. This supposition of his going from 
Czsarea to Tarsus by land, clears up also an- 
other point. It accounts for what St. Paul 
says in the same place concerning the church- 
es of Judea: “* Afterwards I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia, and was unknown 
by face unto the churches of Judea, which 
were in Christ: but they had heard only 
that he which persecuted us in times past, 
now preacheth the faith, which once he de- 
stroyed; and they glorified God in me.” 
Upon which passage I observe, first that 
what is here said of the churches of Judea, 
is Spoken in connexion with his journey into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia. Secondly, 
that the passage itself has little significancy, 
and that the connevion is inexplicable, unless 
St. Paul went through Judea* (though pro- 
bably by a hasty journey) at the time that 
he ‘came into the regions of Syria and Cili- 
cia. Suppose him to have passed by land 


* Dr. Doddridge thought that the Czsarea here mentioned 
was not the celebrated city of that name upon the Mediterra- 
hean sea, but Casarea Philippi, near the borders of Syria, 
which lies in a much more direct line from Jerusalem to Tar- 
sus than the other. The objection to this, Dr. Benson re- 
marks, is, that Cesarea, ‘without any addition, usually de-_ 
nates Caesarea Palestine. 
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from Cesarea to Tarsus, all this, as hath. 
been observed, would be precisely true. 

5. Barnabas was with St. Paul at Antioch, 
‘“‘ Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to 
seek Saul; and when he had found him, he 
brought him unto Antioch. And it came to 
pass that a whole year they assembled them- 
selves with the church.” Acts, chap. xi. 25, 
26. Again, and upon another occasion, 
“they (Paul and Barnabas) sailed to Ams. 
tioch: and there they continued a long time 
with the disciples.” Chap. xiv. 26. 

Now what says the epistle? “* When Peter 
’ was come to Antioch, I withstood him to'the 
face, because he was to be blamed; and the 
other Jews dissembled likewise with him; in- 
somuch that Barnabas also was carried away 
‘with their dissimulation.” \ Chap. ii. 11. 13. 

6. The stated residence of the apostles was 
at Jerusalem. “ At that time there was a 
great persecution against ihe church which 
was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scatter- 
ed abroad throughout the regions of Judea - 
and Samaria, except the apostles.” Acts, 
chap. viii. 1.“ They (the Christians at An- 
tioch) determined that Paul and Barnabas 
should go up to Jerusalem, unto the apostles 
and elders, about this question.” Acts, chap. 
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xv. 2.—With these accounts agrees the de- 
claration in the epistle: “« Neither went I up 
to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me,” chap. 1. 17.: for this declara- 
tion implies, or rather assumes it to be 
known, that Jerusalem was the place where 
the apostles were to be met with. 

7. There were at Jerusalem two apostles, 
or at the least two eminent members of the 
church, of the name of James. This 1s di- 
rectly inferred from the Acts of the Apostles, 
which in the second verse of the twelfth 
chapter relates the death of James, the bro- 
ther of John; and yet in the fifteenth chap- 
ter, and in a subsequent part of the history, 
records a speech delivered by James in the 
assembly of the apostles and elders. It 1s 
also strongly implied by the form of expres- 
sion used in the epistle: ‘“‘ Other apostles 
saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother ;” 
é.e. to distinguish him from James the bro- 
ther of John. | 

To us who have been long conversant in 
the Christian history, as contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles, these points are obvious 
and familiar; nor do we readily apprehend 
any greater dithculty in making them appear 
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ina letter purporting to’ have been written by 
St. Paul, than there is in introducingithem — 


into a modern sermon. » But, to judge: cor= _ 


rectly of the argument before us, .wermust 
discharge this knowledge: from our thoughts: 
We must propose to ourselves the \situation 
of an author who sat down ‘to the writing of 
the epistle without having seen the history ; 
and then the concurrences we have deduced 
will be deemed of importance. They will 
at least be taken for separate confirmations 
of the several facts, and not only: of these 
particular facts, but of the general truth of 
the history. »d 
‘For, what is the rule with pave to cor= — 
_roborative testimony which prevails in courts 
of justice, and which prevails only, because 
experience has proved that it isa useful 
guide to truth? A principal witness ina 
cause delivers his account: his narrative, in 
certain parts of it, is confirmed by: witnesses 
who are called afterwards. The etedit de- 
rived from their testimony’ belongs not:only | 
to the particular circumstances im which the 
auxiliary witnesses agree with the prineipal 
witness, but in some méasure ‘to the whole » 
of his evidence; because it is improbable 
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that accident or fiction should draw: a line 
which touched upon truth in so many points. 

In like manner, if two records be produ- 
ced, manifestly independent, that is, mani- 
festly written without any participation | of 
intelligence, an agreement between - them, 
even in few and slight circumstances  (espe- 
cially if from: the different nature and design 
of the writings, few points only of agree- 
ment, and those incidental, could. be expect- 
ed to occur), would add a sensible weight to 
the authority of both, in every part of their 
contents. bil abil 

The same rule is applicable to history, 
with at least as much reason as any other 
species of evidence. 


No. Il 


But although the references to various 
particulars m the epistle, compared with the 
direct account of the same particulars in the 
history, afford a considerable proof of the 
truth not only of these particulars but of the 
narrative which contains them; yet they do 
not show, it will be said, that the epistle 
was written by St. Paul: for admitting 
(what seems to have been proved) that the 
writer, whoever he was, had no recourse to 
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the Acts of the Apostles, yet many of the 
facts referred to, such as St. Paul’s miracu- 
lous conversion, his change from a virulent 
persecutor to an indefatigable preacher, his 


labours amongst the Gentiles, and his zeal _ 


for the liberties of the Gentile church, were 
so notorious as to occur readily to the mind 
of any Christian, who should choose to per- 
sonate his character, and counterfeit his 
name; it was only to write what every body 
knew. Now I think that this supposition— 
viz. that the epistle was composed upon 
general information, and the general publici- 
ty of the facts alluded to, and that the author 
did no more than weave into his work what 
the common fame of the Christian church 
had reported to his ears—is repelled by the 
particularity of the recitals and references. 
This particularity is observable in the follow- 


' 
a 


ing instances ; in perusing which, I desire the | 


reader to reflect, whether they exhibit the 
language of a man who had nothing but 
general reputation to proceed upon, or of a 
man actually speaking of himself and of his 
own history, and consequently of things con- 
cerning which he possessed a clear, mtimate, 
and circumstantial knowledge. 

I. The history, in giving an account. of 
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_ $t. Paul after bis conversion, relates, “* that, 
after many days,” effecting, by the assist- 
ance of the disciples, his escape from Da- 
masceus, ‘* he proceeded to Jerusalem.” Acts, 
- chap. ix. 25. The epistle, speaking of the 
same period, makes St. Paul say that “‘ he 
went into Arabia,” that he returned again to 
Damascus, that after three years he went up 
to Jerusalem. Chap. i. 17, 18. 

2. The history relates, that, when Saul 
was come from Damascus, “ he was with the 
disciples coming in and going out.” Acts, 
chap. ix. 28. The epistle, describing the 
same journey, tells us ‘ that he went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days.”, Chap: 1. 18. 

3. The history relates, that, when Paul 
was come to Jerusalem, “‘ Barnabas took 
him and brought him to the apostles.” Acts, 
chap. ix. 27. The epistle, “that he saw 
Peter; but other of the apostles saw he none, 
save James, the Lord’s brother.” Chap. 1. 
19. 
_ Now this is.as it should be. The historian 
delivers his account in general terms, as of 
facts to which he was not present. The 
person who is the subject of that account, 
when’ he comes to speak of these facts hims 
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self, berg time, names, ‘and circum~« 


vara ei” 

. The like notation of aloe persons, 
ch dates, is met with in the account of St. 
Paul's journey to Jerusalem, given in the 
second chapter of the epistle. It was four- 
teen years after his conversion; it was in 
company with Barnabas and Titus; it was 
then that he met with James, Cephas, and 
John; it was then also that it was agreed 
amongst them, that they should go to the 
circumcision, and he unto the Gentiles. 

5. The dispute with Peter, which occupies 
the sequel of the second chapter, is marked 
with the same particularity. It was at An- 
tioch; it was after certain came from James; 
it was whilst Barnabas was there, who was 
carried away by their dissimulation. ‘These 
examples negative the insinuation, that ‘the 


epistle presents nothing but indefinite alla 


sions to _— facts. 


No. IV. 


Chap. iv. 11—16. “ I am afraid of you, 
‘lest I have bestowed upon you labour im 
vain. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am, 
for lamas yeare. Ye have not injured me 
at all. Ye know how, ‘through infirmity of 
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the flesh, I preached the Gospel unto you at 
the first; and my temptation, which was in 
the flesh, ye despised not, nor rejected:; but 
received me as an angel of God, even as 
Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness 
you spake of? for I bear you record, that, if 
it had been possible, ye would have. plucked 
out your own eyes, and have given them 
unto me. Am I therefore become your 
enemy, because I tell you the truth?” 

With this passage compare 2 Cor. chap. 
xu. 1—9: “It is not expedient for me, 
doubtless, to glory; I will come to visions 
and revelations of the Lord. I knew a man 
in Christ: above fourteen years ago (whether 
in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body I cannot tell ; God knoweth); such 
a one was caught up to the third heaven; 
and J knew such a man (whether in the body 
or out of the body I cannot tell, God know- 
eth), how that he was caught up into Para- 
dise, and heard unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter. Of such a 
one will L glory, yet of myself will I not 
glory, but in mine infirmities: for, though 
I would desire to glory, I shall not be a 
fool; for I will say the truth. But now I 
forbear, lest. any man° should think of me 
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above that which lie secth meite baplenithdt: 
he heareth of me. And lest I should be ex- © 


alted above measure, through the abundance 


of the revelations, there was given to me 
a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 


to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 
measure. For this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it might depart from me: 


And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient: 


for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” 


There can be no doubt but that “ the 
temptation which was in the flesh,” men-- 


tioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
“‘ the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet him,” mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, were intended to 
denote the same thing. Either therefore it 
was, what we pretend it to have been, the 
same person in both, alluding, as the occa- 
sion led him, to some bodily infirmity under 
which he laboured: that is, we are reading 
the real letters of a real apostle; or, it was 
that a sophist, who had seen the circum- 


stance in one epistle, contrived, for the sake 


- of correspondency, to bring it into another; 


- 
q 
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or, lastly, it was a circumstance in St. Paul’s 
personal condition, supposed to be well 
known to those into whose hands the epistle 
was likely to fall; and, for that’ reason, in- 
troduced into a writing designed to bear his 
name. I have extracted the quotations at 
length, in order to-enable the reader to judge 
accurately of the manner in which the men- 
tion of this particular comes in, in each; be- 
cause that judgement, I think, will acquit 
the authors of the epistle of the charge of 
having studiously inserted it, either with a 
view of producing an apparent agreement 
between them, or for any other purpose 
whatever. 

The contest, by which the circumstance 
before us is introduced, is in the two places 
totally different, and without any mark of 
imitation: yet in both places does the cir- 
cumstance rise aptly and naturally out of the 
context, and that context from the train of 
thought carried on in the epistle. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, from the 
beginning to the end, runs in a strain of 
angry complaint of their defection from the 
apostle, and from the principles which he 
had taught them. It was very natural to 
- contrast with this conduct, the*zeal with 
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which they had once received him; and it | 
was not less so to mention, as a proof of 
their former disposition towards him, the. 
indulgence which, whilst: he was amongst 
them, they had shown to -his infirmity: 
“ My temptation which was in the’ flesh ye 
despised not, nor rejected, but received me 
as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 
Where is then the blessedness you spake of, 
z. e. the benedictions which you bestowed 
upon me? for I bear you record, that, if it 
had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have given them to 
me.” | | 
In the two epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
especially in the second, we have the apostle 
contending with certain teachers in Corinth, 
who had formed a party in that church 
against him. To. vindicate his personal au- 4 
thority, as well as the dignity and credit,of, 
his ministry amongst them, he takes) occa- 
sion (but not without apologising repeatedly 
for the folly, that is, for the indecorum of 
pronouncing his own panegyric*) to meet his 


3. 


* © Would to God you would bear with me a little in my 
folly, and indeed bear with me!” chap. xi. 1. 
“That which I ‘speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but, 


» 
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adversaries in their boastings: ‘‘ Whereinso- 
‘ever any is bold (I speak. foolishly) I am 
bold also. Are they Hebrews? so am 1. 
- Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they 
the seed of Abraham? so am I.. Are they 
the ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) 
I am more; in’ labours more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft.” Being led to the 
subject, he goes on, as was natural, to re- 
count his trials and dangers, his’ incessant 
cares and labours jn the Christian mission. 
From the proofs which he had given of his 
zeal and activity in the service of Christ, he 
passes (and that with the same view of esta- 
blishing his claim to be considered as “ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest of the apo- 
stles”) to the visions and revelations which 
from time to time had been vouchsafed to 
him. And then, by a close and easy con- 
nexion, comes in the mention of his infirm- 
ity: “ Lest I should be exalted,” says he, 
“above measure, through the abundance of 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in 


as it were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. Chap. 
xi. 17. . 
“‘T am become a fool in glorying, ye have compelled me.” 
Chap. xii. 11. 
M 
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the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet ‘ 
me.” sty 
Thus then, in both aida the notice of 
his infirmity is suited to. the place in which 
it is found. . In the Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, the train of thought draws up te the 
circumstance by a regular approximation. 
In the epistle, it is suggested by the subject 
and occasion of the epistle itself. Which 
observation we offer as an argument to 
prove that it is not, in either ‘epistle, a cir-. 
cumsiance industriously brought forward 
for the sake of procuring credit to am nimnpor 
sture. | 
A reader will be taught to perceive the | 
force of this argument, who shall attempt 
to introduce a given circumstance into the — 
body of a writing. To do, this without 
abruptness, or without betraying marks of 
design in the transition, requires, he will 
find, more art than he expected to be ne- 
cessary, certainly more than any one can. 
believe to have been exereised in the com+ 
position of these epistles. Sel 


No. V. er Ye 
Chap. iv. 29. “ But as then he that was 
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born after the flesh persecuted him an was 
born after the spirit, even so it is now.’ 

Chap. vy. 11. “ And I, brethren, if I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer per- 
secution? Then is the offence of the cross 
ceased.” . | 

Chap. vi. 17. “From henceforth, let no 
man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

From these several texts, it is apparent 
that the persecutions which our apostle had 
undergone, were from the hands or by the 
instigation of the Jews; that it was not for 
preaching Christianity in opposition to hea- 
thenism, but it was for preaching it as di- 
- stinct from Judaism, that he had brought 
upon himself the sufferings which had attend- 
ed his ministry. And this representation 
perfectly coincides with that which results 
from the detail of St. Paul’s history, as deli- 
vered in the Acts. At Antioch, in Pisidia, 
the “ word of the Lord was _ published 
throughout all the region; but the Jews 
stirred up the devout and honourable women 
and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
expelled them out of their coasts.’—(Acts, 
chap. xiii. 50.) Not long after, at Iconium, 

M 2 
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“a great multitude of “thé Jews and also of 


' 


i 


the Greeks believed; but the unbelieving " 


Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil .afiected against the brethren.” 
(Chap. xiv. 1, 2.) “ At’ Lystra there came’ 


certain Jews from Antioch and Teonium; who- 


persuaded the people; and, haying stoned 
Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he 
had been dead.” (Chap. xiv. 19.) The same 
enmity, and from the same quarter, our apo- 
stle experienced in Greece: “* At Thessalonica, 
some of them (the Jews) believed, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas: and of the de- 
vout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few: but the Jews which 
believed not, ‘moved with envy, took unto 
them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
and gathered a company, and set all the city 
in an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason, and sought to bring them out tothe 
people.” (Acts, chap. xvii. 4, 5.) Their per- 


secutors follow them to: Berea: ** When the - 


Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
_word of God was preached of Paul: at 
‘Berea, they came thither also, and stirred up 
the people.” (Chap. xvi. 13.) And: lastly 


at Corinth, when Gallio was deputy + of 


Achaia, “ the Jews made insurrection with 
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one accord against Paul, and brought him 
to the judgement-seat.” I think it does not 
appear that our apostle was ever set upon by 
the Gentiles, unless they were first stirred up 
by the Jews, except in two instances ; in both 
which the persons who began the assault 
were immediately interésted’ in his expulsion 
from the place. Once this happened at 
Philippi, after the cure of the Pythoness: 
“* When the masters saw the hope of their 
gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, 
and drew them into the market-place unto 
the rulers.” (Chap. xvi. 19.) And a second 
time at Ephesus, at the instance of Demetrius, 
a silversmith which made silver shrines for 
Diana, “ who called together workmen of 
like occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that 
by tis craft we have our wealth; moreover, 
ye see and hear that not only at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
hath spersuaded away much people, saying, 
that they be no gods which are made with 
hands ; so that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth.” . 
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No: VI. ites | 


I observe an agreement in a somewhat 


peculiar rule of Christian conduct, as laid 
down in this epistle, and as exemplified in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It is 
not the repetition of the same general pre- 


cept, which would have been a coincidence, 


of little value; but it is the general precept 
in one place, and the application of that pre- 
cept to an actual occurrence in the other. 
In the sixth chapter and first verse of this 
epistle, our apostle gives the following direc- 
tion: “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in 
a fault, ye, which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in the spirit of meekness.” In 2 Cor. 


chap. ii. 6—8, he writes thus: “ Sufficient . 


to such a man” (the incestuous person ‘men- 
tioned in the First Epistle) “ is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted of many: so that, 
contrariwise, ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one 
should be swallowed up with over-much sor- 
row: wherefore I beseech you that ye would 
confirm your love towards him.” Tf have 
little doubt but that it was the same mind 
which dictated these two passages. 
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No. VII. 


Our epistle goes farther than any of St. 
Paul's epistles ; for it avows in direct terms 
the supersession of the Jewish law, as an in- 
strument of salvation, even to the Jews them- 
selves. Not only were the Gentiles exempt 
from its authority, but even the Jews were 
no longer either to place any dependency 
upon it, or consider themselves as subject to 
it on a religious account. “ Before faith 
came, we were kept under the law, shut up 
uanto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed: wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith; but, after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.” (Ch. i. 23—25.) This was 
undoubtedly spoken of Jews and to Jews. 
In like manner, chap. iv. 1—5; “ Now I say 
that the heir, as long as he is a child, differ- 
eth nothing from a servant, though he be 
lord. of all; but is under tutors and govern- 
ors until the time appointed of the father: 
even so we, when we were children, were in 
bondage under the elements of the world ; 
but when the ‘fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of ja woman, 


: 
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made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive 

the adoption of sons: These. passages are 

nothing short of a declaration, that the obli- 
gation of the Jewish law, considered as,a 
religious dispensation, the effects. of which 
were to take place m another life, had ceas-, 
ed, with respect even to the Jews themselves, 
What then should be the conduct of a Jew 
(for such St. Paul was) who preached this 
doctrine? To be. consistent with, himself, 
either he would no longer comply, in his own, 
person, with the directions of the law;.or, 
if he did comply, it would be for some other: 
reason than any confidence which he placed. 
in its efficacy, as a religious institution. 
Now so it happens, that whenever St. Paul’s 
compliance with the Jewish law is mentioned 
in the history, it is mentioned in connexion 
with circumstances which point out the mo-_ 
tive from which it proceeded ; and this mo- 

tive appears to have been always exoteric, 
namely, a love of order and tranquillity, or 
an unwillingness to give unnecessary offence. , 
Thus, Acts, chap. xvi. 3: “ Him (Timothy) , 
would Pau! have to go forth with him, and — 
took and circumcised him, because of the 
Jews which were in those quarters.” Again, 


? 
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Acts, chap. xxi. 26, when Paul consented to 
exhibit an example of public compliance with 
_ aJewish rite by purifying himself in the tem- 
ple, it is plainly intimated that he did this to 
satisfy “‘ many thousands of Jews who beliey- 
ed, and who were all zealous of the law.” So 
far the instances related in one book, corre- 
spond with the doctrine delivered in another. 


No. VIII. 


Chap. i. 18. “Then, after three years,'I 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days.” 

The shortness of St. Paul’s stay at Jerusa- 
lem is what I desire the reader to remark. 
’ The direct account of the same journey in 
the Acts, chap. ix. 28, determines nothing 
concerning the time of his continuance there: 
*¢ And he was with them (the apostles) com- 
ing in, and going out, at Jerusalem; and he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and disputed against the Grecians: but they 
went ‘about to slay him; which when the 
brethren knew, they brought him down to 
Cesarea.” Or rather this account, taken by 
itself, would lead a reader to suppose that St. 
Paul’s abode at Jerusalem had been longer 
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than fifteen days. But turn to the twenty- 
second chapter of the Acts, and you will find © 
a reference to this visit to Jerusalem, which - 
plainly indicates that Paul’s continuance in 
that city had been of short duration: “ And 
it came to pass, that when I was come again 
to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the tem- 
ple, I was in a trance, and saw him’ saying 
unto me, Make haste, get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy testi- 
mony concerning me.” ‘Here we have the 
general terms of one text so explained by a 
distant text in the same book, as to bring an 
indeterminate expression into a close con- 
formity with a specification delivered in an- 
other book: a species of consistency not, I 
think, usually found in fabulous relations. 


No. IX. 


Chap. vi. 11. “ Ye see how large a letter 
I have written unto you with mine own 
hand.” . 

These words imply that he did not always 
write. with his own hand ; which 1s consonant 
to what we find intimated in some other of | 
‘the epistles. The Epistle to the Romans was 
written by Tertius: “1, Tertius, who wrote 
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this epistle, salute you in the Lord.” (Chap. 
xvi. 22.) The First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, the Epistle to the Colossians, and the 
Second to the Thessalonians, have all, near 
the conclusion, this clause, “ The salutation 
of me, Paul, with mine own hand; which 
must be understood, and is universally un- 
derstood te import, that the rest of the epi- 
stle was written by another hand. I do not 
think it improbable that an impostor, who 
had remarked this subscription in some other 
epistle, should invent the same in a forgery ; 
but that is not done here. The author 
of this epistle does not imitate the manner of 
giving St. Paul’s signature ; he only bids the 
Galatians observe how large a letter he had 
written to them with his own hand. He does 
not say this was different from his ordinary 
usage; that is left to implication. Now to 
suppose that this was an artifice to procure 
credit to an imposture, is to suppose that the 
author of the forgery, because he knew that 
. others of St. Paul’s were not written by him- 
self, therefore made the apostle say that this 
was: which seems an odd turn to give to the 
circumstance, and, to be given for a purpose 
which would more’ naturally and more direct- 
ly have been answered, by subjoining the sa- 
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lutation or signature in the form in which it — 
is found in other epistles*. AT! TORE S| 


: 
t 


pe 

No. X.’ nes 
; i 
An exact conformity appears in the man- 
ner in which a certain apostle or eminent — 


| 
. 
. 


Christian, whose name was James, jis spoken 
of in the epistle and in the history. Both 
writings refer to a situation of his at Jerusa- 
lem, somewhat different from that of the 
other apostles ; a kind of eminence or presi- 
dency in the church there, or at least a more 
fixed and stationary residence. Chap. u: 12. 
‘* When Peter was at Antioch, before that 
certain came from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles.” This text plainly attributes a kind © 
of pre-eminency to James; and, as we hear 
of him twice in the same epistle dwelling at 
Jerusalem, chap. 1. 19, and 11. 9, we must ap- 
ply it to the situation which he held in that 


* The words TyAinors yearpaciy may probably be meant to 
describe the character in which he wrote, and not the length 
of the letter, But this will not alter the truth of our observa- 
tion. I think, however, that, as St. Paul by the mention of his. ~ 
own hand designed to express to the Galatians the great con- 
cern which he felt for them, the words, whatever they signify, 
belong to the whole of the epistle ; and not, as Grotius, after 
St, Jerome, interprets it, to the few verses which follow. 
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_ church. In the Acts of the Apostles divers 
intimations occur, conveying the same idea 
of James’s situation. . When Peter was mira- 
culously delivered from prison, and had sur- 
prised his friends by his appearance among 
them, after declaring unto them how the 
Lord had brought him out of prison, “ Go 
show,” says he, “these things unto James, 
and to the brethren.” (Acts, chap. xii. 17.) 
Here James is manifestly spoken of in terms 
of distinction. He appears again with like di- 
stinction in the twenty-first chapter and thé 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses: “ And 
when we (Paul and his company) were come 
to Jerusalem, the day following, Paul went in 
with us unto James, and all the elders were 
present” In the debate which took place 
upon the business of the Gentile converts, in 
the council at Jerusalem, this same person 
seems to have taken the lead. It washe who 
closed the debate, and proposed the resolution 
in which the council ultimately concurred > 
** Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble 
not them which from among the Gentiles are 
turned to God.” . 

+ Upon the whole, that ‘there exists a con- 
formity in the expressions used concerning 
James, throughout the history, and in the 
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epistle, is unquestionable. But admitting . 
this conformity, and admitting also the un- 
designedness of it, what does it prove? Tt 
proves that the circumstance itself is found- 
ed in truth; that is, that James was'a real 
person, who held a situation of eminence in 
-a real society of Christians at Jerusalem. It — 
confirms also those parts of the, narrative 
which are connected with this circumstance. 
Suppose, for instance, the truth. of the, ae- 
count of Peter’s escape from prison was to be 
tried upon the testimony of’ a witness who, 
among other things, made Peter, after his- . 
deliverance, say, ‘‘ Go show these things to 
James and to the brethren ;” would it not 
be material, in such a trial, to make out by | 
other independent proofs, or by a comparison 


a7 


of proofs, drawn from independent sources, — 
that there was.actually at that time, living at: 
Jerusalem, such a person as James; that this 
person held. such a situation in the society 
amongst whom these things were transacted, 
as to render the words which Peter is said to 
have used concerning him, proper and natu- 
ral for him to have used? If this would be; 
pertinent in the discussion of oral testimony, 
it is still more so in appreciating the oreditof 
remote history. 
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_ It must not be dissembled that the compa- 

' rison of our epistle with the history presents 
some difficulties, or, to say the least, some 
questions of considerable magnitude. It may 
be doubted, in the first place, to what jour- 
ney the words which open the second chapter 
of the epistle, “ then, fourteen years after- 
wards, | went unto Jerusalem,” relate. That 
which best corresponds with the date, and 
‘that to which most interpreters apply the 
passage, is the journey of Paul and Barnabas 
to Jerusalem, when they went thither from 
. Antioch, upon the business of the Gentile 
converts; and which journey produced the 
famous council and decree recorded in the 
fifteenth chapter of Acts. To me this opi- | 
nion appears to be encumbered with strong 
objections. In the epistle Paul tells us that 
“ he went up by revelation.” (Chap. 1. 2.)— 
In the Acts, we read that he was sent by the 
church of Antioch: “‘ After no small dissen- 
sion and disputation, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain otlier of them, 
should go up to the apostles and elders about 
this question.” (Acts, chap. xv. 2.) This is 
not. very reconcileable. In the epistle St. 
Paul writes that, when he came to Jerusalem, 
“ he communicated that Gospel which he 


s 
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preached among the Gentiles, but privately — 
to them which were of reputation.” (Chap. ii. 
2.) If by “ that Gospel” he meant ‘the 
immunity of the Gentile Christians from the 
Jewish law (and I know not what else it 
can mean), it is not easy to conceive how he 
should communicate that privately, which 
was the object of his public message. But 
a yet greater difficulty remains, viz. that in 
the account which the epistle gives of what 
passed upon this visit at Jerusalem, no no-— 
tice is taken of the deliberation and decree 
which are recorded in the Acts, and which,> . 
according to that history, formed the busi- 
ness for the sake of which the journey was | 
undertaken. The mention of the council and 
of its determination, whilst the apostle was 
relating his proceedings at Jerusalem, could 
hardly have been avoided, if m truth the, 
narrative belong to the same journey. To 
me it appears more probable that Paul and 
Barnabas had taken some journey ‘to Jeru- 
salem, the mention of whichis omitted in 
the Acts. Prior to the apostolic decree we 
_ read that “‘ Paul and Barnabas abode at An- 
tioch a long time with the disciples.” (Acts; 
chap. xiv. 28.) Is it unlikely that, during this 
long abode, they might go up to Jerusalem 
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and return to Antioch? Or would thé omis- 
sion of such a journey be unsuitable to the 
general brevity with which these memoirs are 
written; especially of those parts of St. Paul’s 
history which took place; before the historian 
joined his society ? she 
But,: again, the first account we find in 
the Acts of the Apostles of St. Paul’s visit- 
ing Galatia, is in the sixteenth chapter, and 
the sixth verse ; “ Now when they had gone 
through Phrygia and the region of Galatia, 
they assayed to go into Bithynia.” The pro- 
gress here recorded was subsequent to the 
apostolic decree; therefore that decree: must 
have been extant when our epistle was writ- 
ten. Now, as the professed design of the 
epistle was to establish the exemption of the 
Gentile converts from the law of Moses, and 
as the decree pronounced and confirmed that 
exemption, it may seem extraordinary that 
no notice whatever is taken of that deter- 
- mination, nor any appeal made ‘to its author- 
ity. Much however of the weight of this 
objection, which applies also to some other 
of St. Paul’s epistles, is removed by the fol- 
lowing reflections: 
1. It was not St. Paul’s manner, nor agree- 
. able to it, to resort or defer much to the 
N 
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authority of the other apostles, especially 
whilst he was insisting, as he does strenuously 
throughout this epistle insist, upon his own 
original inspiration. He who could speak of 
the very chiefest of the apostles in such terms 
as the following—* of those who seemed. to 
be somewhat (whatsoeverthey were it maketh 
no matter to me, God accepteth no man’s 
person); for they who seemed to be somewhat 
in conference added nothing to me’—he, I 
say, was not hkely to ape tients by 
their decision. 

2. The epistle argues the esti upon prin 
ciple ; and it is not perhaps more to. be won-= 
dered at, that in such an argument St. Paul 
should not cite the apostolic decree, than it 
would be that, in a discourse designed to 
prove the moral and religious duty of observ-_ 
ing the sabbath, the writer should not quote 
the thirteenth canon. | 

3. The decree did not go the Limiaelh of the 
position maintained in the epistle ; the decree 
only declares that the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem did not impose the observance of 
the Mosaic law upon the Gentile converts, 
as a condition of their being admitted into 
the Christian church. Our epistleargues that 
the Mosaic institution itself was at an end, 
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ds to all effects upon a future state, even with 
respect to the Jews themselves. 

‘4. They whose error St. Paul combated, 
were not persons who submitted to the Jew- 
ish law, because it was imposed by the au- 
thority, or because it was made part of the 
law of the Christian church; but they-were 
_ persons who, having already become Christ- 
ians, afterwards voluntarily took upon thems 
selves the observance of the Mosaic code, un- 
der a notion of attaining thereby to a greater 
perfection. This, I think, is precisely the 
- opinion which St. Paul opposes in this epi- 
stle. Many of his expressions apply exactly 
to it: “* Are ye so foolish? having begun in 
the ‘spirit, are ye now made perfect in the 
flesh?” (Chap. ii. 3.) “ Tell me, ye that 
desire to be under the law, do ye not hear 
the law?” (Chap. iv. 21.) “How turn ye 
again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
_whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage?” 
(Chap. iv. 9.) It cannot be thought extraor- 
dinary that St. Paul should resist this opi- 
nion with earnéstness; for it both changed 
the character of the Christian dispensation; 
and derogated expressly from the completé+ 
ness of that redemption which Jesus Christ 
had “wroueht for them that believed in’ him. 

N 2 ° 
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But it was to no purpose to allege to such 
persons the decision at Jerusalem, for that . 
only showed that they were not bound to 
these observances by any law of the Christian 
church : they did not pretend to be so bound: 
nevertheless they imagined that there was 
an efficacy in these observances, a merit, a 
recommendation to favour, and a ground of 
acceptance with God for those who complied 
with them. ‘This was a situation of thought 
to which the tenor of the decree did not 
apply. Accordingly, St. Paul’s address to 
the Galatians, which is throughout adapted 
to this situation, runs in a strain widely 
different from the language of the decree; 
“‘ Christ 1s become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified, by the law ;” 
(chap. v. 4.) 7. e. whosoever places his. de- 
pendence upon any merit he may apprehend 
there to be in legal observances. The decree 
had said nothing like this ; therefore it would 
have been useless to have produced the de- 
cree in an argument of which this was the bur- 
den. In like manner as in contending with 
an anchorite, who should insist upon the su- 
perior holiness of a recluse, ascetic life, and 
the value of such mortifications in the sight 
of God, it would be to no purpose to prove 
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‘that the laws of the church did not require 
these vows, or even to prove that the laws of 
the church expressly left every Christian to- 
his liberty. This would avail little towards 
abating his estimation of their merit, or to- 
wards settling the point in controyersy*. 


* Mr. Locke’s solution of this difficulty is by no means 
satisfactory. “St. Paul,” he says, ‘‘ did not remind the Ga- 
latians of the apostolic decree, because they already had it.” 
In the first place, it docs not appear with certainty that they 
- had it; in the second place, if they had it, this was rather a 

reason, than otherwise, for referring them to it. The passage 
in the Acts, from which Mr. Locke concludes that the Galatic 
churches were in possession of the decree, is the fourth verse 
of the sixteenth chapter: ‘‘ And as they” (Paul and Ti- 
mothy) “ went through the cities, they delivered them the 
decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles and 
elders which were at Jerusalem.” In my opinion, this deli- 
very of the decree was confined to the churches to which St. 
Paul came, in pursuance of the plan upon which he set out, 
‘¢ of visiting the brethren in every city where he had preached 
the word of the Lord ;” the history of which progress, and of 
all that pertained to it, is closed in the fifth verse, when 
the history informs that, ‘‘ so were the churches established 
‘(in the faith, and increased in number daily.” Then the 
history proceeds upon a new section of the narrative, by 
telling us, that “ when they had gone throughout “ Phry- 
gia and the region of Galatia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia.” The decree itself is directed to “ the brethren 
~which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia;” 
that is, to churches already founded, and in which this 
question had been stirred. And I think the observation 
of the noble author of the Miscellanea Sacra is not only in- 
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Another difficulty arises from the account 
of Peter’s' conduct. towards the Gentile con- 
verts at. Antioch, as given in the epistle, in 
the latter part of the second chapter; which 
conduct, it is said, is consistent neither with 


genious, but highly probable, viz. that there is, in this place 
a dislocation of the text, and that the fourth and fifth verses 
-of the sixteenth chapter ought to follow the last. verse of the ~ 
fifteenth, so as to make the entire passage run thus: .“ And 
they went through Syria and Cilicia,” (to the Christians of 
which countries the decree was addressed), confirming the 
churches; and as they went through the cities, they delivered 
them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apo- 
stles and elders which were at Jerusalem; and so were the 
churches established in the faith, and increased in number 
daily.” And then the sixteenth chapter takes up a new and 
‘unbroken paragraph: ‘ Then came he to Derbe and Lystra, 
&c.”. When St. Paul came, as he did into Galatia, to preach 
the Gospel, for the first time, in a‘new place, it is not pro- 
bable that he would make mention of the decree, or rather 
letter, of the church of Jerusalem, which presupposed Christ- 
ianity to be known, and which related to certain doubts that 
had arisen in some established Christian communities. — 

The second reason which Mr. Locke assigns for the omission 
iof the decree, viz. ‘‘ that St. Paul’s sole object in the epistle, 
was to acquit himself of the imputation that had been charged 
upon him of actually preaching circumcision,” does not up- 
pear to me to be strictly true. It was not the sole object. 
The epistle is written in general opposition to the Judaizing 
inclinations which he found to prevail amongst his converts, 
The avowal of his own doctrine, and of his steadfast adherence 
to that doctrine, formed a necessary part of the design of his 
letter, but was not the whole of it. 
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the revelation communicated to him, upon 
the conversion of Cornelius, nor with the 
part he took in the debate at Jerusalem. 
But, in order to understand either the diffi- 
culty or the solution, it will be necessary to 
state and explain the passage itself. ‘“‘ When 
Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed; 
for, before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles; but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated him- 
self, fearing them which were of the circum- 
' cision; and the other Jews dissembled like- 
wise with him, insomuch that Barnabas also 
was carried away with their dissimulation: 
but when I saw they walked not uprightly, 
according to the truth of the Gospel, I said 
unto Peter, before them all, If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” Now the 
question that produced the dispute to which 
‘these words relate, was not whether the Gen- 
tiles were capable of being admitted into the | 
Christian covenant; that had been fully 
settled: nor was it whether it should be ac- 
counted essential to the profession of Christ- 
ianity that they should conform themselves 
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to the law of Moses; that was the question 
at Jerusalem: but it was, whether, upon the 
tlie Gentiles becoming Christians, the Jews 
might thenceforth eat and drink with them, 
as with their own brethren: Upon this 
point St. Peter betrayed some inconstancy ; 
and so he might, agreeably enough to his 
history. He might consider the vision at 
Joppa as a direction for the occasion, rather 
than as universally abolishing the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile; I do not mean — 
with respect to final acceptance with 'God, 
but as to the manner. of their living together 
in society : at least he might not have com- 
prehended this point with such clearness and 
certainty, as to stand out upon it against the 
fear of bringing upon himself the censure and. 
complaint of his brethren in the church of 
Jerusalem, who still adhered to their ancient 
prejudices. But Peter, it is said, compelled 
the Gentiles Isdes@e1.—** why compellest thou. 
the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” How 
did he do that? The only way in which 
Peter appears to have compelled the Gen- 
tiles to comply with the Jewish institution, - 
was by withdrawing himself from their so- 
ciety. By which he may be understood to 
have made this declaration: ‘“ We do not 
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deny your right to be considered as Christ- 
ians; we do not deny your title in the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, even without compliance 
with our law: but if you would have us Jews 
live with you, as we do with one another, 
that is, if you would in all respects be 
treated by us as Jews, you must live as such 
yourselves.” This, I think, was the compul- 
sion which St. Peter’s conduct imposed upon 
the Gentiles, and for which St. Paul reproved 
him. , 

_. As to the part which the historian ascribes’ 
to St. Peter, in the debate at Jerusalem, be- 
side that it was a different question which 
was there agitated from that which produced 
the dispute at Antioch, there is nothing to 
hinder us from supposing that the dispute 
at Antioch was prior to the consultation at 
Jerusalem ; or that Peter, in consequence of 
this rebuke, might have afterwards maintain- 
ed firmer sentiments. 
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CHAPTER VI. ° 
THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


No. I. 


Tuts epistle, and the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, appear to have been transmitted to 
their respective churches by the same mes- 
senger: “ But that ye also may know my 
affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 
shall make known to you all things; whom 
I have sent unto you for the same purpose, 
that ye might know our affairs, and that he 
might comfort your hearts.” Ephes. chap. 
vi. 21, 22. This text, if it do not expressly 
declare, clearly I think intimates, that the 
letter was sent by Tychicus. The words 
made use of in the Epistle to the Colossians 
‘are very similar to these, and afford the same 
implication that Tychicus, in conjunction 
with Onesimus, was the bearer of the letter 
to that church: “ All my state shall Tychicus 
declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, 
and a faithful minister, and fellow servant in 
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* the Lord, whom I have sent unto you for 
the same purpose, that he might know your 
estate, and comfort your hearts; with One- 
simus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is 
one of you: they shall make known unto you 
all things which are done here.” Colos. chap. 
iv. 7—9. Both Epistles represent the wri- 

’ ter as under imprisonment for the Gospel ; 
and both treat of the same general subject. 
The Epistle therefore to the Ephesians, and 
the Epistle to the Colossians, import to be 
two letters written by the same person, at, 
or nearly at, the same time, and upon. the 
same subject, and to have been sent by the 
same messenger. Now, every thing in the 
sentiments, order, and diction of the two 
writings corresponds with what might be ex- 
pected from this circumstance of identity or 

ognation in their original. The leading 
_, doctrine of both Epistles is the union of Jews 
and Gentiles under the Christian dispensa- 
tion; and that doctrine in both 1s established 
| by the same arguments, or, more properly 
speaking, illustrated by the same similitudes* : 


* St. Paul, I am apt to belieye, has been sometimes accused 
of inconclusive reasoning, by our mistaking that for reasoning 
which was only intended for illustration. He is not to be 
read as a man, whose own persuasion of the truth of what he 
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“ one head,” “ one body,” “ ‘one new man,” 
“one temple,” are in both Epistles the 
figures under which the society of believers 
in Christ, and their common relation to him 
as such, is represented{. The ancient, and, 
as had been thought, the indelible distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, in both Epi- 
stles, is declared to be “ now abolished by 
his cross.” Beside this consent in the ge- 
neral tenor of the two Epistles, and in the 
run also and warmth of thought with which 
they are composed, we may naturally expect, 
in letters produced under the circumstances _ 
in which these appear to have been written, 
a closer resemblance of style and diction, 
than between other letters of the samé per- 


taught always or solely depended upon the views under 
which he represents it in his writings. Taking for granted 
the certainty of his doctrine, ‘as resting upon the revelation © 
that had been imparted to him, he exhibits it frequently to 
the conception of his readers under images and allegories, in 
which if an analogy may be perceived, er even sometimes 
a poetic resemblance be found, it is all perhaps that is re- 


quired. 


Ephes. i. 22, Colos. i. 18. 
+ Compare iv. 15, > with ii, 19. 
ii. 15, ii. 10, 11. 


Ephes. ii. 14, 15, Colos, ii. 14. 
Also ne 1.68 with 1. 18—21. 
li. 20, ee 
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son, but of distant dates, or between letters 
adapted to different occasions. In particular 
we may look for many of the same expres- 
sions, and sometimes for whole sentences be- 
ing alike; since such expressions and sen- 
tences| would be repeated in the second let- 
ter (whichever that. was) as yet fresh in the 
author's mind. from the writing of the first. 
This repetition occurs in the following ex- 
-amples* :” 

Ephes. ch. i. 7. “ In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins}-.” 
 Colos. ch. i. 14. “ In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins{.” 

Besides’ the sameness of the words, it is 
farther remarkable that. the sentence is, in 
both places, preceded by the same introduc- 


* When verbal comparisons are relied upon, it becomes 
necessary to state the original; but that the English reader 
may be interrupted as little as may be, I shall in general do 
this in the note. 

+ Ephes. ch. i. 7. Ev wf eyouey ray cemodurpucw dia re 
iLaros AUT, THY APETly Twy TAOATTWILATWY 

t Colos. ch. i. 14. Ev w envomey yy amoarurgwow dia re 
eiwaros auTEe, Thy Ader Twy ouanoriwy.—However it must be 
observed, that in this latter text many copies have not dia ve 
Hiaros HuTe, 
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tory/idea. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
itis the “ beloved” (nypcernwever) 3 in that to — 
the Colossians it is “* his dear Son” (oi eg 
evans avre), “in whom we have redemp- 
tion.” The sentence appears to have been 
suggested to the mind of the writer by the 
idea which had accompanied it before. 

Ephes. ch. 1.10. All things both which 
are in heaven and which are in earth, even in 
him*.” 

Colos. ch. i. 20. “ All things by i 
whether they be things in earth, or oe in 
heaven }.” 

This quotation is the. more. ssvsainiis 
because the connecting of things im earth. 
with things in heaven is a very singular sen- 
timent, and found no where else but im these 
two Epistles. The words also are introduced 
and followed by a train of thought nearly 
alike. They are introduced by describing 
the union, which Christ had effected, and they 
are followed by telling the Gentile churches 
that they were incorporated into it. 


* Ephes. ch. i. 10. Ta ve ey tors ys: Kad PH EME THE VIS, 
ey CUT. 

+* Colos. ¢h. i. 20. Al eure; are ra ent rys W5 cITE Tat €Y 
TOS BOAVOLS. 
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 Ephes. ch. iii. 2.“ The dispensation of 
the grace of God, which is given me to, you 
ward*.” | ho» pled 

‘Colos. ch. i. 25. ** The dispensation of 
God, which is given to me for you-;.” 

Of these sentences it may likewise be ob- 
served that the accompanying ideas are simi- 
lar. In both places they are immediately 
preceded ‘by the mention of his present suf- 
ferings; im both places they are immediately 

followed by the mention of the mystery which 
was the great subject of his preaching. 

Ephes. ch. v. 19. “ In psalms arid hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making me- 

_lody in your heart to the-Lord }.” 

Colos. ch. 11. 16.“ In psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singimg with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord §.” AD 2! 

Ephes. ch. vi. 22. “ Whom I have’ sent 
unto you for the same purpose, that ye might 


* Ephes. ch. ili. 2. Tyy oimovonsay xagiros te Oee rys 
dobeions 108 Els OMe. : 

+ Colos. ch. i. 25. Ty omovowsay rov Ocov, ryy dolacar 
fob E16 OUaS. 

t Ephes. ch. v. 19. Yaamois nas duvors, now woos rvevua- 
Tinaks, alovres xo WarAovrEs ev Tn nAgdIE duWY TH Kugiw. 

§ Galos. chy iii. 16. Larmors. nas duvols nor was wrevng- 


TIKONS, EV. qapiTs adovTss Ev TH xapdiaducy TH Kugiw. 
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know our affairs, and that a t-comfort™ ’ 
3 

your hearts*. Pires 2967 7: 


Colos. ch. iv. 8 “ Whom I hae! ‘sent: 
unto you for the same. purpose; that he 
might know your estate, and aint your — 
hearts}-.” Lion 

In these examples, we do not) ndtchinn a 
cento of phrases gathered from one compo- 
sition, and strung together in the other; but 
the occasional occurrence of the same ex- . 
pression to a mind a second time revolving. 
the same ideas. | 

2. Whoever writes two letters, or sila dis- 
courses, nearly upon the same subject, and 
at no great distance of time, but without any 
express recollection of what he had written 
before, will find himself repeating some sen- 
tences in the very order of the words, in 
which he had already used them: but he will 
more frequently find himself employing some 
principal terms, with the order inadvertently 
changed, or with the order disturbed by the 
intermixture of other words and phrases ex- 

_ pressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in 


% Ephes. ch. vi. 22. ‘Oy ereuta arpog Smceg els auTo T8790, 
iv YVWTE TH TELL HWY, HAL TapaKaArEon Tas napolas duwy. 

+ Colos. ch. iv. 8. ‘Ov ereumba mpos duns erg euro Touro, ive 
Yip TH TEP UwY, XO Tapananrern Tas xapdias duwr. 
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a “many instances repeatin g not single words, nor 
yet whole sentences, but parts and fragments 
of sentences. Of all these varieties the exa- 
mination of our two epistles will furnish plain 
examples: and I should rely upon this class 
of Instances more than upon the last; be- 
_ cause, although an impostor might transcribe 
into a forgery entire sentences and phrases, 
yet the dislocation of words, the partial re- 
_- collection of phrases and sentences, the in- 
_. termixture of new terms and new ideas with 
terms and ideas before used, which will ap- 
‘pear in the examples that follow, and which 
_are the natural properties of writings pro~ 
< eee under the circumstances in which these 
_ Epistles are represented to have been com- 
- posed—would not, I think, have oecurred to 
the invention of a forger; nor, if they had 
occurred, would they have been so easily 
executed. This studied variation was a re- 
- finement in forgery which I believe did not 
| ‘exist ; or, if we can suppose it to have been 
practised in the instances adduced below, 
why, it may be asked, was not the same art 
exercised upon those which we have collect- 

ed in the preceding class? — | 
Ephes. ch. i. 19. ch. ii. 5. ‘ Towards 
us who believe according to the working 

o 
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‘ 


of his sigh power, which. edie 
Christ, when he raised him ‘from the dead . 
(and set him at his own right hand in the | 
heavenly places, far above all principality, . 
and power, and might, and dominion, and. - 
every name that is named, not only inthis “9 
world, but in that which is to come. And — 
hath put all things under his feet : and gave 
him to be the head over all things, to ‘the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of all. 
things, that filleth all in, all ;) and you hath. 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins, (wherein in time past. ye walked. 
according to the course of this world, ac- - 
cording to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in. the child- 
ren of disobedience; among whomalso we. . 
had all our conversation, in times, past, in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind, and were \by na- , 
ture the children of. wrath, even as others. 
But God, who is rich in mercy, for his. great 
love wherewithal he loved us), even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us toge-. 
ther with Christ*.” 1 bas , 


* Ephes. ch. 1.19, 20; ii. 1.5. Tous movevovras noma 
TyY EVEDYEIAY TOU ucaTOUS THs ITNKVIS AUTOV, WY EVICY HEV Ev Tw 
Xoiorw, eyeigas aurov sx vexpwy* nou exadivev ev debia auirou ev 


. 
- 


, . -" 
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Powe Oe dis a 12, 18. “ Through the faith 


te the operation of God, who saris raised him 
‘from the dead, and you being dead in your 
_ sins and the uncircumcision of the flesh, hath 
“he quickened together with him*.” 


\ Out of the long quotation from the Ephe- 
sians, take away the parentheses, and you 
have left a sentence almost in terms the same 


as the short quotation from the Colossians. 
Fhe resemblance is more visible in the ori 


ginal than in our translation ; for what is ren- 
dered in one place “ the working,” and in 
S 


another the “operation,” is the same Greek 


term sveoyese ; in one place it is, rovs cigreverras 
ware TH) BvEoYy ebay ° in the other, dsa en¢ wreréws 
one evecryerees. Here, therefore, we have the 


_same sentiment, and nearly im the same 


words ; but, in the Ephesians, twice broken 
or interrupted by incidental thoughts, which 
St. Paul, as his manner was, enlarges upon 
by the way}, and then returns to the thread 


nae os 


~ TOS ETOUGAWONS—KOh DL OyTas vEXgOUS Tos TapamTMmac xa) 


TONG AVOETIAIS KGL OYTAS YAS YERLOUS TOS TALATTEUATI, CUy= 
elwonolyce TW XeicTw. 

* Colos. ch. ii. 12,13. Asa rng wiorews HS. EvEgyelas 
Ocou tov eysigavros auroy ex Twy vexguy. . Kas yma vexgous ov- 
Ths EY TOS TagoMTwLach Ka TH i wae TyS Cagnos Vpatays 
Tuvelwiworyce cuy auTw. 

+ Vide Locke in loc. 
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of his discourse. It ‘is niecrupiiie cat? ; 
time by a view which breaks in “upon his - 
mind of the exaltation of Christ ; and the-se- 
cond time by a description of ‘peathen, de>. 
pravity. I have only to remark that Gries~ 
bach, in his very accurate edition, gives the 
par entheses very. nearly in the same manner 
in which they are here placed ; and that with- 
out any respect’ to the Compaen which we 


4 


are proposing. ; 
Ephes. ch. iv. 2—4. “ With all lohioeie ‘ 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love; endeavouring to keep. 
the unity of the Spirit, in the bond ‘of peace. 
There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye 
are called 1 in one hope of your calling*.” te 
Colos. ch. ili. 12—15. , “ Put on there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing 
one another and forgiving one another; if 
any man have a quarrel against any, even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye ; and, above - 
all these things, put on charity, which is the. 


* Ephes. ch. iv. 2—4. Mera TATYS TAMEWGBOTUYYS xa 
TEAOTYTOS, [LETH HARPOHVLIOS, AYEyOUMEVOL QAAHACY EF arya: 
omovdatorvres Type T7Y EvoryTa Tov TvsymaTOS EY TW CLYdET Mu 
rns eteyvys. “Evy cepa nou éy crevua, nodws nar exdrnigre ev 


wie EATICL THE MAUTEWS VyLcuy. 
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ind of: perfectness ; and: let the peace of © 

God rule in your. hearts, to the which also 
. ye arecalled in one body*:"/ 4" 

"Tn these two quotations the words rars- 
voPgoavyn, TCKOTNS, poanpobupse, CLVEVOMEVOL LAA= 
hav, occur in exactly the same order; ayamn is 
also. found in both, but in a different con- 
nexion ; ovvdEc 106 TS erenyng answers to ovvOEo= 
(05 TNs TEAELOTNTOS : exaAnbare ep vk conan to e 
Cama nobus wos exP.nOnre ev jase sAmos ? yet 1S 

this similitude found in the midst of sentences 
otherwise very different. 

_Ephes. ch. iv. 16. “From whom the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according 

to the effectual working in the measure of 
-every part, maketh increase of the body+.” 
Colos. ch. 11.19. “* From which all the body, 


* Colos, ch. ili. 12—-15. Evducache suv we sxdAexro: rou 
Oeov arylor nas yyanywevol, CTAAY Ya OlMTIZLUWY, WeYeToTYTa, 
TAMEWOSQOTUIRY, TEKoTYTa, axcodumiay® avEeyouevos BAANAWY, 
KOs YeoIlowevol EaUTOIS, say Ths TOO. TIVa eyn- MoUdyy? xadws 
nab 6 Xoirros eyacirare Ul, GUTH XO UMEls” ER Tack Ce Toy- 
TOS Tay ayanyy, irs COT GYVOETILOS. TIS TEAELOTHTOS* Ka 7 
Sena Toy Ozov Beabeverw ev ross nagdions vay, Els yy xaL EX- 
Aqdyre ev Eve comari. 

+ Ephes. ch. iv.15. “Ef 6u ray ro cwue cuvacuoroyoupe- 
vov xO Tyubibalowevoy dia racys deus 745 EMI OEYYIaAsS Kar 
evepysioy Ev JLETOW EVES EXaT TOU Epos THY aUENTIV TOU TWMETOS 
TOIT ah. 
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by joints and bands, having notilindainaid 
nistered and knit together, inereaseth with 


i) 


the increase of God*.” ae edehy 
In these quotations are read 6 ov mov 70 ow-* 
ge ovpEseaoeer0y in both places: exsyoenyoupLe . 
voy answering to exiyoenyias : die Tov e@wv to’ 
Ose raong aDig. caves rqy avenow to wosesroel omy 
evéncw > and yet the sentences are consider- 
ably diversified in other parts. wets 
Ephes. ch. iv. 32. “ And be kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an- 
other, even as nee for Christ’s sake, hath ~ 
forgiven youy.” sratqQae 
Giitis: eh 1. AG Forbeashing! one ane 
other, and forgiving one another; if any man 
have a quarrel against any, even ds Christ 
forgave you, so also do yej.” . 
Here we have “ forgiving one another, © 
even as God, for Christ’s sake (ey Xgier») hath- 


forgiven you,” in the first quotation, sub- 


* Colos. ch. ii. 19. EE Gv ray vo cwma dim rev agwy nou 
_ TVYCETLUWY ETI OLTYOULEVOY KALt Hever “— Tyy auey- 
giv 700 Osov. 

+ Eph. ch. iv. 32. Tiverbe de eb6 aAAKAOUS NEUTTO, E- 
aks ies naorlomevor EQUTOLS, “AIMS “as 6 Oz0s ey ns 
NERS uy. : 

{ Colos. ch. iii. 13. eee AAARABY, wh naoitowevos 
EQUTOIS, EAY TIS TEOS TiYa EXT [LOMeyY nobus at 6 Xeisos eyapl- 


: ‘ 
TATO ViLiy, CUTW HAb DWELS. 
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Es, ~$tanitially repeated in the second. But in the 
_second:the sentence is broken by the inter- 
i". position of a new clause “ if any man havé a 
* *quarrel against any :” and the latter part isa 
‘little varied ; instead of “ God in Christ,” it 
is “ Christ hath forgiven you.” 
, .« Ephes. ch. iv. 22—24. “ That ye put off 
concerning the former conversation the old 
‘man, which is corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts, and be renewed in the ‘spirit of 
your mind: and that ye put on the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness*.” 

* Colos.. ch. iit. 9, 10. “Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds, and 
have put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him that 
created him.” 

In these quotations, “ putting off the old 
man, and putting on the new,” appears in 


both. The idea is farther explained by call- 


* Ephes. ch. iv. 22—24. Arofectar twas xara ryy ae0- 
TEEAY AVASPOOYY, Tov Madaioy avowrov Tov Olcipoucvor mare To: 
embumias Tyg amarys: avaveovetas de Tw TreyMaT Te YOOS Tuwy, 
nas evdvowrbat ov xasvoy aviowior, Tov xara Oscy xricbeyra ey 
Vixkalorurn nat dovoryTs THs wAnfetas, 

Sop Colos. ch. iii9, 10. Avexdocamevo: rovaraioy ay Ipwtoy 
ouy rts weaker aurou" nai evdurayrevor TOY vEO¥, TOY AvocmouveU- 
WEVOY ELS EMMYVUUTIY KAT ElMova TOU uTITAYTOS GUTOY. 


in‘knowledge.” In both, the new mantis said _ 
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ing ita renew als in thé one, *renewediti the’ 4 
spirit of your mind ;” in the other, “renewed a 


to be formed according. to the same, niodel ;¢ 
in the one, he is “ after God created « it 
righteousness and trué holiness 5. in, the” 
other, “ he is renewed after the image of him, | 
that created"him.” In a word, it is the same 

person writing upon a kindred subject, with — 
the terms and ‘ideas which he had - enters, 


- 


employed still floating in his memory* ato. | 


Ephes. chap. 10+ Bint Because of these ys 


things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience : be not. ye therefore 


partakers with them ; for ye were sometimés 
darkness, but now are-ye light in the Lord; ~« 
walk as children of light} > . ‘si 

. Colos. ch. ii. 6—8. “ For whlch things’ 


*In these comparisons, we often perccive the reason, why 
the writer, though expressing the same idea, uses a different 
term : namely, because the term before used is employed i in 
the sentence under a different form: thus, in the quotations 
under our eye, the new man is xaivos avicwros in the Ephe- 
sians, and roy veov in the Colossians; but then it is because 
roy uaztvoy is used in the next word, avanaivoumever. - ; 

+ Ephes. ch. v. 6—8. - Ata ravra yap epyeras 3 Ogyy Tov 
@em ert vous tious rye aneieras. My ovy yiverbe commerorer 
avtwy. Hre ye gore rx0T0s, vuv de Gws ev. Kugiw wo renve 
Gwros TECIRATEITE. 2 wae 


sf 
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r? 
> ede the wrath of: God cometh on the childyen 
tia disobedience; in. the which ye also walked 
some: time, when ye. lived i in them. But now. 
Weer also put off all tliése*.” VWs ‘ 
* These verses afford a specimen of that. 
: aipciat resemblance which is only to be met - 


"* 


_ , with when. no‘imitation is designed, when 
: + no studied » recollection, is employed, but. 
when the mind, exer rcised amon the same sub- 
ject, is left to the spontaneous return of such 
terms and phrases, as, having been used ‘be- 
fore, may happen to’ present. themselves again. 
‘The sentiment of both passages is through- 
out alike: half of that. sentiment, the denun- 
ciation of God’s wrath, is expresséd i in iden- 
*+ tical words ; the other’ half, viz. the admo- . 
nition to quit their former conversation, in. 
words entirely different. : oi 

: Ephes. ch. v. 15, 16. “ See then that es 
. walk circumspectly ; not. as fools, but: as 
wise, redeeming the, time}.” thts 
4 Colos.: ch...iv..5.. Walk i in wisdom to- 


‘ 
* Colos. ch. iii. 6—8. Al & epyeras 4 ogy rou Geov ent 
“vous vious THs amedelas: ev Gis nas Umsis MEQLETATHIATE TOTE, OTE 
elyve ev.curos,. Novi de amolerde nos Umsig ta ravTa. 
| \poEphes. ch. v. 15, 16. Brewere ou wws axgibws megura- 
“weize wy ws acoger ZN’ cs copa, Ekayooatowevas Tov Kasgove 
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the time” (<eryogeeGoyrevo Tov xeuigor), ii is a le 


wards them that are withoat, eden cha” . 
time*.” N 4o YR rhe 
This is. -another amg ob ‘that mixtare , 
which -we remarked of sameness and variety” 
in the ne of one writer.” “ Redeeming’ 


4 


teral Drees « ‘ Walk not as fools, but < as, j 
wise’ ” (weermeererrs en as  earoQoly cA, ws cope), 
answers. exactly 1 in sense, and neaily in terms, 


: 
to “ walk in wisdom,” (cy wopec. mepiroreste). 4 


. 


« 


adea as repimenr este. mos Tous, aba: ‘ agian isnot ; 
~ well rendered * circtimspectly.” It means 


Tlegimaeresre cexeios 18 a very different phrase, 
but is intended to convey. precisely the same. 


what in modern. speech we should, all “ cor~ 
rectly, and when we. advise a person to be- * 


have “ correctly,” our advice is always § given 
“ with a reference “ to the opinion | ‘of others,” 


me0s rove eho Walk correctly, redeeming 
the’ time,” 2. e. suiting yourselves to the dif- 


ms “fieulty ; and ticklishness of the'times in i } 


we live, ““ because the days are evil.” 


Ephes.. ch. ‘vi. 19, 90.4% And (nyse). : 


-. for me, that utterance may be given unto me, 


that I may open my mouth boldly to make 


»* Colos. ch. iv. 5.. Ev copia repimarerre woos Tous kw, rov 
naipay ekaryopalowevol. ’ 


7” . f° 29. 


, es 7 “3 . - 
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sbi the mystery ah the Ghats fon which 
~+ Tam an ambassador in bonds, that therein 
_¢ I may Speak boldly, as‘I ought to speak*. ¥ 
~~ Colos. ch. iv. 3,4.“ Withal praying also 
* for us that God would open unto us a door 
at utterance to speak the mystery “of Christ,” 
. for which I am also in bonds, that I may. 
make it’ manifest as I ought to speak+.” 
In these quotations; the phrase “ as Tought | 
‘ to speak”. (a. des pe Renae), the words 
 & utterance” (Ao9 os), mystery” (wvornetor), 
/: open” (a@voZy and ev avor&et), are the same. 
“ Fo make known the’ mystery of the Gos- - 
pel” (opinion To puerngior), answers to “make > 
“it manifest” (iva dareperw avr6) 5 “for which . 
* Laman ambassador i in bonds” (oreg or ov meea- 
Eevw ev anus), to “for which Iam also i in, 
bonds” (di 6 0 “0k Dede). " oe 
Ephes. ch..v. 22.’ (ee Wives, submit 1 your-. 
selves to your own heisheriils as unto the Lord, 
for the husband is the head of: the wife, even, . ; 


- 


* Ephes. ch. vi. 19, 20. Kas meg euou; iva por dobeim Aoyos 
ey avoiker Tov Somaros pou ev wauppnrid, ryvughoas TO pLUSHeLOY 
Tov evayyertov, Umeg Gu. roecbeuw “Ey aAveet, bva, ev aurw 
Rapeyriacwnas, we Ost me ABATE. 

+ Colos, ch. iv. 3,4. TT[eocevyomevor imc nar Teot Guu, ive 
6 Ozos avoiken yuw Sugay Tov AgyOv, ABAYTAL TO [US H—ID? Tov 
Korsoul OV dxon dedeuas, iva Pavegwow aro, ws der me AaAnoas. 


* tit wos - et ; 4 
. qT 
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as Christ i is the head of the churel Sita he ig . 4 
the saviour of the body. | Thereforé, as the * 


‘charch is) subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands 1 in every thing. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as ene 
‘also. loved: the church, and gave himself for 
it, that lie might sanctify aid cleanse it with» 

_ the washing of water by the word ; “that he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or “any such ° 
thing; but that-it should be holy-and. with: ° 
out blemish. So ought .men to love’ their “ 

_ wives as their own bodies. He that ‘loveth | 
his wife, loveth himself; for no man ever yet. 

- hated his own flesh, but. nourisheth and che-’ 


risheth it, even as the Lord the church ; for . 


we are istibois of ‘his body, Noe his flesh, and 
of his bones. For this cause shall a man — 
- leave-his father and his mother, anid be joined 
~ unto’ his, wife, and they two shall be ‘one 


flesh. This is'a great mystery; but I speak - 


concerning Christ and the church: Never- 
theless, let every one of you in particular, 80 
love his wife even as himself; ‘and. the wife 
see that she reverence her husband. Chald- 
ren abey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right, Honour thy father and thy mother 
(which is the first commandment.with pro- 


“3° 
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ise); that it may be all ‘with thee, and 
t thou, mayest live Jong. on the earth. 
Ndad, ye fathers, provoke not ' ‘your children 
to wrath,.but bring them up in the nurture 
‘and admonition of the Lord. Ser vants, be 
obedient to them that are your masters dccord= 
“ing to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not 
with evje-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
” the servants of Christ, doing the will 6; of God 
from the heart ; with good will doing service, 
vas to the “Lord, and not to* men; knowi ing 
‘that. whatsoever good thing. any. man doeth, 
’ the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
‘he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, for bearing threaten- 
: ing : ‘knowing that your. master also as Une. 
_ heaven, neither ‘1s: Pere respect of persons 
with him*. EEE the a *. 
+ Colos. ch. ii. Yeiues ies submit 
*. yourselves unto your own. husbands, as it is_ 
fit in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, 


® Ephes.ch. v.22. “As yuvainer, tors iiorg avSpaciv vire- 
racrerie, us tw Kuciw. ‘ 

4 Colos. chy iii. 18. "As yuvaimes, vvorarrerde ros s2iaig 
avicagiv, ws avyxer ev Kyoiw. 

Ephes. ‘Of avdzes, ayavars ras yuvainas tavriv. 

Colos. ‘Obavdces, ayarare ras yuvaines. 


‘ 


a 


¢ 


: 
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and: ion not bitter against icici’ 
obey your « ‘parents in all things, for'this is. 


-well pleasing’ unto” ‘the. Lord. » Fathers, pro- ' 


_voke not your ‘children. to anger, Test. they 
be discouraged... Servarits; obey i in all things” 


‘Your ‘masters: according, to the ‘flesh: not 
with eye-seryice; as Ss men-pléasers, but ‘in sin-” 


+a 


. gleness.of heart, ‘fearing God ; and whatever: _ 


> Me do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not. unto, men, ‘knowing that. of the Lord ye | 
shall receive _the reward of the inheritance : 


, for serve the Lord) Christ: ut * But ‘he that * 


| 
bi scin ister tue mT tok 
ya) 


. LEplies, ie TEX, branovere TOhs yore, Spy ey een: " 


TOUTO ‘Yao Est Ounatoy. 2 


‘ Colos, Ta rexvd, Smanovere Fors yoveuan Katia mayra Toure 
“yap ESIY evagES OY Tw Kugiw.- « * ee “ugh tele 


o 


_ Ephes:. Kau 6 TOTECES, MY mapooyitere To renva Suutwy. ne 


~Colos. ‘Or TOLTERES, wey egebitere * Th TERY G L Dw? “ 


; * 
Ephes. ‘Or dovror; UTAXOUETES TONS, reo piots Kaur. wagha (Pera, Be 


Pobov nas Teomovs Ev amor yrs THs * napbias Uma, wie rp Pi aoe 
pay Kar opdarmodovrciay wes avi gumagernot, GAN wg doin Tou 
Koisou, wosovyres 70 eayua tov Osov ex urns: er suyoias, 
Povrcvorres ws Tw Kew, Hb OVX avGgumors* Esdores 6 a hy: cay Th 
duasos moron ayaloy, rovro xoluieiras mapa Tov Kvgiov, | Eire 
" Qovaos; ere eAevbepos. 

Colos. (‘Os ovac, Uraxouere nara Tavra Tos Kare coeKe 
xugIOIS, ey ev oPaAmodourAsiass, ws aySowmaernots HAN ev 


amor yrs xaedias, gobovuevor tov Oeoy- nas Tay 63 7h Bay Tomnre, » 


ex Wuoxns egyaterte, ws tw Kugiw, xai ove ‘avOgumors: eidores” 
srt amo Kupiov amorywecde ryy avramodooin Tyg aaorenas TH 
yae Kugiw Xoisw dovagvers. 

'* mapopyitere, lectio non spernenda, GRIESBACH. 


. 
os 
- 


Feiwe °F a by 7 . J 
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th. emai anak receive for the wrong 
Gian he hath done ; and thete i is no: respect 


_ of persons. Masters give-unto! your servants . 
that which is just and equal, knowing thiat ye ca 


* also have a master 1n heav en.’ 


The { passages marked by Italics’ in the quo® Z 


“tation aba the Ephesians; ‘bear, a strict” re- “i 


d semblance, not only in _siguifieation but in 
© terms, to the quotation from’ the Colossians. 
yy Bath the words and the order of the. ‘words 
are in many. clauses a duplicate. of | one an-. 
vother. In the Epistle to ‘the Colossians, 


4 ‘these passages. are, laid: together 5 in that, to " 
"the - Ephesians, they “ are ‘divided by aniter-” 
' dnediate matter; especially by a long digres-. ’ 


. 


- sive allusion to the mysterious union. between °, 


* Christ and shis church ; which possessing, as. 
> Mr. Locke hath call observed, the mind. of 


grows up into the principal subject. The 
- affinity between these two passages in’signi- - 


- the apostle, from bemg an incidental thought, 


fication, in terms, and in the order of the . 


words, is closer than can be poimted out 


between any parts of any two epistles in the 


volume. 

If the reader would see how the same sub- 
ject is treated by a different hand, and how 
distinguishable it is from the production of 


, 


o the same pen, ‘Ist. him far tol 


o 
.* - >» 
a bd . 


Ry 
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third _chapters “of the Fi irst 


i P eter. The duties of servants, of wis ; 


“tle, as ber are in ‘the! Epistle bo ai ipa 
-slans 5 but: the subjects both. occur ina dif- d 
ferent order, -and the train ‘of sentiments 
joined to each is totally. unlike. Lat ie gs ea 
3. In ‘two letters issuing’ from. the ‘same 
person, nearly at the same. time, -and/upon 
the same general. ‘occasion, we may expect to 


trace’ the influence of. association ‘inthe order 


a3 in which | the topics. follow one another.) Cer- 


. tain “ideas universally or usually suggest | 
others.: - Here the ‘order i 1s what. we call na-’ 
tural, and from such, an order: nothing can’: 
_ be’ concluded. But. when the. order 4s arbi~. 
trar ys" yet alike, the. concurrence “indicates 
the effect of that principle; by. which ideas, 


* which have been once joined, commonly 1 lh 
a4 ‘visit the thoughts together. The epistles 


‘under consideration furnish the two follow-.. 
ang remarkable instances of this species of 
. agreement: ; eine 
Ephes.. ch. iv. 24. “ And that ye put on 
the new man, which after God is created ix 
righteousness and true holiness ; wherefore, 


putting away lying, speak - every man ‘uth: 
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with his neighbour, shoe we are members one 


_of another*, > 


» Colos. che iii. 9. »“ Lie not one to an+ 


: other; seeig that ye have put off the old 


man, with his deeds: and have put on the 


new man, which is renewed in knowledge}-.” 

The vice of “lying,” or a ‘correction of 
that vice, does not seem to bear any nearer 
relation to the “putting on the new man,” 
than a reformation in any other article of 


morals. Yet these two ideas, we see, stand 


in both epistles in immediate connexion. 
Ephes. ch. v. 20, 21,22. “ Giving thanks 


always for all things unto God and the Fa- 


ther, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
submitting yourselves one to another, in the 


- fear of God. Wives, submit yourselves unto 


your own husbands, as unto the Lord }.” 


’ 


* Ephes. ch. iv. 24,25. Kai evduoacdas tov xaiviy avdowmer, 
rov nara Obov sero berr a ev dinaiocuyy nat dovoryrt Tys aAyIeras® 
dio amojewevos ro evdos, AnAsive aAnleray mass fuera Te 
MAYTIOY GUTS" GTI ET MEY GAAYAWY LEAH, 

+ Colos. ch. iii. 9. . My Wevdecte ais aAAnARs, antudvoame- 
yok Toy TaAQIOY aviowmoy, ouy rae meakecly aurov, nat evduTa- 
WEVOL TOY YEOY, TOY CLYCMALVEMLEVOY ELS ETI YWOLY. 

f Ephes. ch. v. 20; 21,22: Evyagisevres wavrore veo may- 
Tw, ev ovowars re Kugia yuwy lyoe Kose, tw Oew nar rare, 
DTOTATTOMEVOL GAARAIS EY DoW Oex. “As yuvarness Tos sOsore 
aviouc Umoraccerbe, ws rw Kuoiw. 
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Colos. eli ill. 17. = Wha 


the Lord’ Jegus, bi vitgn tiene ie Ge 
the Father by him. , Wives, submit 


selves unto your own husbands, as it is 
the Lord*.” sre ta MH Me 


pie fe, : 
In both these passages, chan alee 
giving of thanks, without any a pi 


ok 


ee 
anh ‘ARs 


+. a 


It is not ee th pursue | the panied 4 
son between the two. epistles farther. The 
argument which results from it stands thus 2 
No two other epistles contain a circumstance 
which indicates that they were written at th e 
same, or nearly at the same time. No two. 
other epistles exhibit so many marks of cor-_ 
respondency and resemblance. If the ori- 
ginal which we ascribe to these two epistles 
be the true one, that is, if they: were both. 
really written by St. Paul, and both sent to ; 
their respective destination by the same mes- | 
senger, the similitude is, in all points, what 
should be expected to take place. If a 


* Colos. ch. ili. 17. Kas may 6, 71 oy moryre, EY OY, 7} a 
ELY Bo TAYTH EV OVOILATI Kogig Iyce, EUX ACIS GVYTES TW Ozw Hob 
mores OF qurov. “As yuvauxes, Uroraccecbe Tog Wiois avdoacty, | 


; 4 
abs avynev ev Kugty, Sih : 
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“were forgeries, then the mention of Tychicus 
in both epistles, and in a manner which. 
. shows that he either carried or accompanied 
both epistles, was inserted for the purpose of 
accounting for their similitude: or else the 
structure of the epistles was designedly adapt- 
ed to the circumstance: or lastly;. the con- 
formity between the contents of the forgeries, 
and what is thus directly intimated con- 
cerning their date, was only a happy acci- 

dent. Not one of these three suppositions 
will gain credit with a reader who peruses 
the epistles with attention, and who reviews 
the several examples we have pointed out, 
and the observations with which they were 
accompanied. 
Malin ie +, Nos af. 

There is such a thing as a peculiar word 
_ or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the me- 
mory of a writer or speaker, and presenting 
itself to his utterance at every turn. When 
we observe this, we call it a cant word, or 
a cant phrase. It is a natural effect of ha- 
bit: and would appear more frequently than 
it does, had not the rules of good writing 
taught the ear to be offended with the itera- 
tion of the same sound, and oftentimes caused 
us to reject, on that account, the word which 
PQ 


bu ba i 
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offered itself first to our recollection. With — 
a writer who, like St. Paul, either HiePncts 
these rules, or disregarded them, such words | 
will not be avoided. The truth is, am ex-— 
ample of this kind runs through several of 4 
his epistles, and in the epistle before us 
abounds ; and that is in the word riches — 
(xdouroc), used metaphorically as an augment~ 
ative of the idea to which it happens to be | 

; 


subjoined. Thus, “ the riches of his glory,” — 
“his riches in glory,” “ riches of the glory — 
of his’ iP sasenice “" riches of the glory of 
this mystery,” Rom. ch. ix. 23, Ephes. ch. 
iii. 16, Ephes ch. i. 18, Colos. ch. 1.27: ‘ 
“ riches of his grace,” twice in the Ephesians, _ 
i.'7, and ch. i, 73 “ mehesor the full 


assurance of understanding,” Colos. ch. 1.25 _ 


* riches of his goodness,” Rom. ch. i. A: 
“riches of the wisdom of God,’ Rom. ch. 
xi. 33; “ riches of Christ,” Ephes. ch. iii. 8. 
In a lke sense the adjective, Rom. ch. x. } 
12, “rich unto all that call upon him;” Ephes. 
ch. u. 4, “ rich in mercy 3’ 1 Tim. ch. vi. 18, 
“rich in good works.” Also the adverb, » 
Colos. ch. i. 16, “ let the word of Christ — 
dwell in you richly.” This figurative use of 
the word, though so familiar to St. Paul, does 
not occur in any part of the New Testament, 
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. once in the Epistle of St. James, ch. 
ii. 5, “ Hath not God chosen the poor of this | 
) eid: rich in faith?” where it is manifestly 
stggested by the antithesis. I propose the 
frequent, yet seemingly unaffected use of this 
: phrase, inthe epistle before us, as’one inter- 
nal mark of its genuineness. 


No. Ill. 


There is another singularity in St. Paul’s 
style, which, wherever it is found, may be © 
deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if 
it were noticed, it would not, I think, be imi- 
tated, inasmuch as it almost always produces 
embarrassment and interruption’ in the rea- 
soning. This singularity is a species of di- 
gression which may probably, I think, be de- 
- nominated going off at a word. It is turn- 
ing aside ‘from the subject upon the oc- 
currence of some particular word, forsaking 
the train of thought then in hand, and en- 
tering upon a parenthetic sentence in which 
that word is the prevailing term. I shall 
lay before the reader some examples of this, 
collected from the other epistles, and then 
propose two examples of it which are found 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 2 Cor. ch, i. 
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14, at the word: savour, “ Nov th 
unto God, which always: sauder 
umph in. Christ, and maketh parte: t th 
savour of his knowledge by us in — rh rs 
(for we are unto God a sweet savour © 
Christ, in them that are saved, anne in the 7 
that perish ; to the one we are the savour 0 
death unto death, and to the other the savour 
of life unto life ; and who is sufficient for ehesal 
things?) For we are not as many whichi@or=. 
rupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, 
but as of God ; in the sight of God speak we > 
in Christ.”.. Again, 2 Cor. ch. ii. 1, at the 
word epistle, “ Need we, as some. others, 
epistles of commendation to you, or of 
commendation from you? (ye are ourepistle, 
written in our hearts, known and read of all” 
men; forasmuch as ye are manifestly: de- 
clared to be the epistle of Christ, mimistered 
by us, written not with mk, but with the 
Spirit. of the living God; not im tables of 
stone, butin the fleshly tables of the heart.”) 
The position of the wards in the original, 
shows more strongly than in the translation 
that it was the oceurrence of the word exiwroxy, 
which gave birth to the sentence | that fol- 
lows: 2 Cor. chap. 1 sdiebiey en bile 


; 
q 
4 
{ 
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of ¢ 
dG TiS, CLOTaTIZWy ExIoTOAW eos vmas, y eb 


rth, e 
VOY CVOTATIAOY 5, 4 exloroAy nfeeeay ULES COTE, EtYy- 


. Yeyeummnern ey TOLKS waredseess TOV YWMTHOMLEVN HOCb 


VAY VAT LOWEVY oro Tera cvbeamay Powvegs Levos ort 
- ¢€ > if 

OTE EXIOTOAY Xowrs Oroenovnbesorce uD nay, eyyée- 

YOU mLevy 8 EAM, HAAG mMIEDMATE Oczov Carros" 


Bx ev TAMEL AsOivaisy CAA ev rAWES nengorees cogus- 


YOLKS. 


Again, 2 Cor. ch. ui. 12, &c. at the word 
vail: ‘ Seeing then that we have such hope, 
we use great plainness of speech : and not as 


- Moses which put a vail over his face, that 
‘the children of Israel] could not steadfastly 


look to the end of that which is abolished. 


_ But their minds were blinded ; for until this 


day remaineth the same vail untaken away 
in the reading of the Old Testament, which 
vail is done away in Christ; but even unto 
this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon 
their heart: nevertheless, whensit shall turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away 
(now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty). But 
we all with open face, beholding as in a glass 


the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 


same image from glory to glory, even as by 


the Spirit of the Lord. Therefore, seeing 


4 
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we have: this ean ii as we have received 
mercy, we faint not.” 1 SRR 44 

Who sees not that. this: whole allegory of 
the vail arises entirely out. of the occurrence 
of the word, in telling us that “ Moses put 
a vail over his face,” and that it drew the — 
apostle away from the proper subjéct of his — 
discourse, the dignity of the office in which _ 
he was engaged? which subject he fetches — 
up again almost in the words with which he ~ 
had left it: ‘ therefore, seeing we have this 
ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not.” The sentence which he had. be- 
fore been going on with, and in which he | 
had been interrupted by the vail, was, “See- 
ing then) that we have such hope; we use 
great plainness of speech.” 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the sidulak 
will remark two instances in which the same 


= 


habit of composition obtains ; he will recog- 
nise the same pen. One he will find, chap. 
iv. 8—11, at the word ascended: “ Where-_ 
fore he saith, When he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gitts unto 
men. (Now that he ascended, what is it but 
that he also descended. first unto the lower. 
parts of the earth? He that descended ‘is 
the same also that ascended up far above all . 
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heavens, that he might fill all things). And 


he gave some, apostles,” &c. 


The other appears, chap. v. 12—15, at 
the word light: ‘* For it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them 
in secret: but all things that are reproved, 
are made manifest by the light ; (for what- 
soever doth make manifest, is ight ; where- 
fore he saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 


_thee ight :) see then that ye walk circum- 
spectly.” 


No. IV. 


Although it does not appear to have ever 


‘been disputed that the epistle before us was 


written by St. Paul, yet it is well knowh 


_ that a doubt has long been entertained con- 


cerning the persons to whom it was address- 
ed. The question is founded partly in some 
ambiguity in the external evidence. Marcion, 
aheretic of the second century, as quoted by 
Tertullian, a father in the beginning of the 
third, calls it. the Epistle to the Laodiceans. 
From what we know of Marcion, his judge- 
ment is little to be relied upon; nor is it 
perfectly clear that Marcion was rightly 
understood by Tertullian. If, however, 


id} , ae 
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-Marcion be brought to prove that some 
copies in his time gave ey Awodimeim in the 


superscription, his testimony, if it be truly 
interpreted, is not diminished by his heresy ; 
for, as Grotrus observes, ‘ cur med re men- 
tiretur nihil erat cause.” The name ¢v 
Egeow, in the first verse, upon which word 
singly depends the proof that the epistle was 
written to the Ephesians, is not read in all 
the: manuscripts now extant. I admit, how- 
ever, that the external evidence preponder- 
ates with a manifest excess on the side of 


Pp 
2 Ss 


the received reading. The objection there-_ 


fore principally arises from the contents of 
the epistle itself, which, in many respects, 
militate with the supposition that it was 
written to the church of Ephesus. Accord- 


. Ing to the history, St. Paul had passed two 


» whole years at Ephesus, Acts, chap. xix. 10. 
And in this point, viz. of St. Paul having 
preached for a considerable length of time 
at Ephesus, the history is confirmed by the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, and by the 
two Epistles to Timothy. “I will tarry at 
Ephesus unto Pentecost,” 1 Cor: ch. :xvi. 
ver. 8.‘ We would not have you ignorant 
of our trouble which came to us in Asza,”’ 
2 Cor. ch. 1. 8 “ As I besought thee to 
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abide still at Ephesus, when I went into 


_ *Macedonia,” 1 Tim. ch. 1.3.“ And in 


how many things he ministered to me at 
Ephesus thou knowest well,” 2 Tim. ch. i. 
18. I adduce these testimonies, because, 
had it been a competition of credit between 
the history and the epistle, I should have 
thought myself bound to have preferred the 
epistle. Now, every epistle which St. Paul 
wrote to churches which he himself had 
founded, or which he had visited, abounds 
with references, and’ appeals to what had 
passed during the time that he was present 
amongst them ; whereas there is not a text 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, from which 
we can collect that he had ever been at 
Ephesus at all. The.two Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, the Epistle to. the Galatians, the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and the two Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, are of this class; 
and they are full of allusions to the apostle’s 
history, » his reception, and his» ‘conduct _ 
whilst ‘amongst them; the total want of 
which, in the epistle before us, 1s very diffi- 
eult to account for, if it was in trath written 
to the church of Ephesus, in which city he 
had resided for so long a time. This is the 
first and strongest objection. .But farther, 
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the Epistle to the Colossians was addressed 


d 
pio 
ee a Pe ee 


to a church, in which St. Paul had never 


been. This we infer from the first verse of 
the second chapter: “‘ For I would that ye 


knew what great conflict I have for you and 


for them at Laodicea, and for as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh.” There 
could be no propriety in thus joining. the 
Colossians and Laodiceans with those “who 
had not seen his face in the flesh,” if they 
did not also belong to- the same description*. 
Now, his address to the Colossians, whom 
he had not visited, is precisely the same as 
his address to the Christians to whom he 
wrote in the epistle which we are now con- 


sidering : “‘ We give thanks to God and the ” 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 
_always for you, since we heard of your faith 
in Christ’ Jesus, and of the love which ye 
have to all the saints,” Col: ch. i. 3. | Thus, 
he speaks to the Colossians: in the epistle 
before us, as follows :, ‘ Wherefore I also, 
after I heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints, céase not 
to give thanks for you in my prayers,” chap: 


* Dr. Lardner contends against the validity of this conclu- 
sion; but, I think, without success. LARDNER, vol. xiv. 
p: 473, edit. 1757. 
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3.15. The terms of this address are ob- 
servable. The words “having heard of 
your faith and love,” are the very words, we 
see, which he uses towards strangers ; and — 
it is not probable that he should employ the 
same in accosting a church in which he had 
long exercised his’ ministry, and whose 
“ faith and love” he must have personally 
known*. The Epistle to the Romans was 
written before St. Paul had been at Rome; 
and his address to them runs in the same 
strain with that just now quoted: “ I thank 
_my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all, © 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world :” Rom. ch. 1..8. Let us now 
see what was the form in which our apostle 
“was accustomed to introduce his epistles, 
when he wrote to those with whom he was 


* Mr. Locke fendeavours to avoid this difficulty, by ex- 
plaining ‘ their faith, of which St. Paul had heard,” to 
mean the steadfastness of their persuasion that they were 
called into the kingdom of God, without subjection to the 
Mosaic institution. But this interpretation seems to me ex- 
tremely dard ; for, in the manner in which faith is here joined 
with love, in the expression, “ your faith and love,” it could 
not be meant to denote any particular tenet which distinguish- 
ed one set of Christians from others ; forasmuch as the expres~ 
sion describes the general yirtues of the Christian profession. 


Vide Locke in loc. 
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already acquainted. To the Corinthians it | 
was this: ‘I thank my God always on your 
behalf, for the grace of God which is given 
you by Christ Jesus,” 1 Cor. ch.1. 4. To — 
the Philippians: “ I thank my God upon, © 
every Yemembrance of you,” Phil. ch.i. 3. 
To the Thessalonians: “ We give thanks to 
God always for you all, making mention of 
you in our prayers, remembering without 
_ ceasing your work of faith, and labour of 
. Dover? Je. Thess. ch.) is She Timothy : 
* 7 thank God, whom I serve from my fore- 
‘fathers with pure conscience, that without — 
ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my 
prayers night and day,” 2 Tim. ch. i. 3. 
In these quotations, it is usually his remem- 
brance, and never his hearing of them, which ~ 
he makes the subject of his thankfulness to. 
God. , ; 
As great difficulties stand in the way sup- — 
posing the epistle before us to have been 
written to the church of Ephesus, so I think 
it probable that it is actually the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, teferred to in the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
‘The text which contains that reference is 
this: ‘ When this epistle is read among you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of 
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the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the 
epistle. from Laodicea,” ch. iv. 16: The 
“ epistle from Laodicea” was an epistle sent 
by St. Paul to that church, and by them 
transmitted to Colosse. The two churches 
were mutually to communicate the epistles 
they had received. This is the way in which 
the direction is explained by the greater part 
of commentators, and is the most probable 
sense that can be given to it. It is also pro-" . 
bable that the epistle alluded to was an epi- 
stle which had been received by the church 
of Laodicea lately. It appears then, with a, 
considerable degree of evidence, that there 
existed an epistle of St. Paul’s nearly of the 
-same date with the Epistle to the Colossians, . 
and an epistle directed to a church (for such 
the church of Laodicea was) in which St. 
Paul had never been. What has been ob- 
served concerning the epistle before us, 
shows that it answers perfectly to that cha- 
rater. 

. Nor does the mistake seem very difficult 
to account for. Whoever inspects the map 
of Asia Minor will see, that a person pro- 
ceeding from Rome to Laodicea would pro- 
bably land at Ephesus, as the nearest fre- 
quented sea-port in that direction. Might 
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not Tychicus then, in passing theealiiledphes. | 
sus, communicate to the Christians of that 
place the letter, with which he was charged ? 
And might not copies of that letter be mul-— 
 tiplied and preserved at Ephesus? Might 
not some of the copies drop the words of de- 
signation ev 74 Aaodizeia™, which it was of no 
‘consequence to an Ephesian to retain? Might 
not copies of the letter come out into the 
‘Christian church at large from Ephesus ; and 
might not this give occasion to a belief that 
the letter was written to that church? And, 


“A 
‘a 


* And it is remarkable that there seem to have been some — 
ancient copies without the words of designation, either the 
words in Ephesus, or the words in Laodicea. St. Basil, a 
writer of the fourth century, speaking of the present epistle, 
has this very singular“ passage: “ And writing to the Ephe- 
sians, as truly united to him who is through knowledge, he 
(Paul) calleth them in a peculiar sense such who are; saying, 
to the saints whoare and (or even). the faithful in Christ Jesus ; 

- for so those before us have transmitted it, and we have found 
it in ancient copies.” Dr. Mill interprets (and, notwith- _ 
standing some objections that haye been made to him, in my 
opinion rightly interprets) these words of Basil, as declaring 
that this father had seen certain copies of the Epistle in which 
the words “ in Ephesus” were wanting. And the passage, I 
think, must be considered as Buasil’s fanciful way of explaining 
what was really a corrupt and defective reading; for I do not 
believe it possible that the author of the Epistle could have 
originally written ayiois ros aviv, without any maine of place 
to follow it. 
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jastly, might not this belief produce the er- 
yor which we suppose to have crept into the 
inscription ? 


No. V. 


As our epistle purports to have been writ- 
ten during St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
which lies beyond the period to which the 
Acts of the Apostles brings up his history; 
and as we have seen and acknowledged that 
_ theepistle contains no reference to any transac- 
- tion at Ephesus during the apostle’s residence 
in that city, we cannot expect that it should 
supply many marks of agreement with the 
‘narrative. One coincidence however occurs, 
and a coincidence of that minute and less ob- 
vious kind, which, as hath been repeatedly 
observed, is of all others the most to’ be re- 
hed upon. 

Chap. vi. 19, 20, we read, ‘* praying for 
me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to 
make known the mystery of the Gospel, for 
~ which I am an ambassador in bonds.” “ In 
bonds,” ev advces, in achain. In the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the Acts we are informed, 
that Paul, after his arrival at Rome, was suf- 
fered to dwell by himself with a soldier, that 
kept him. Dr. Lardner has shown that this 

Q 
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; 4 
mode of custody was in use amongst ‘hed 
Romans, and that whenever it was adopted — 
the prisoner was bound to the soldier by a 
single chain: in reference to which St. Paul, 
in the twentieth verse of this chapter, tells 
the Jews, whom he had assembled, “ For 
this cause therefore have I called for you to 
see you, and to speak with you, because that> 
for the hope of Israel 1 am bound with this 
chain,” rav &dvow rovrqy wegimemeos. It is in 
exact conformity therefore with the truth of 
St. Paul’s situation at the time, that he de- , 
clares of himself in the epistle, wgecCevw e 
éavoes. And the exactness is the more re- 
* markable, as aAvoig (a chain) is no where used 
in the singular number to express any other 
kind of custody. When the prisoner's hands — 
or feet were bound together, the word was 
ders (bonds), as in the twenty-sixth chapter | 
of the Acts, where Paul replies to Agrippa, — 
“1 would to God that not only thou, ma 
also all that hear me, this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds,” rugexros ray deowav rovrav. When 
the prisoner was confined between two sol- . 
diers, as in the case of Peter, Acts, chap. xil. — 
6, two chains were employed; and it is } 
said upon his miraculous deliverance, that the ; 
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“chains” (eAvees, in the plural) “ fell from 
hishands.” Asgowos the noun, and decuas the 
verb, being general terms, were applicable 
to this in common with any other species of 
personal coercion; but aAvoi, in the singu- 
lar number, to none but this. 

If it can be suspected that the writer of 
the present epistle, who in no other particu- 
Jar appears to have availed himself of the in- 
formation concerning St. Paul delivered in 
the Acts, had, in this verse, borrowed the 
word, which he read in that book, and had 
adapted his expression to what he found there 
recorded of St. Paul’s treatment at Rome; 
in short, that the coincidence here noted was 
effected by craft and design; I think it a 
strong reply to remark, that, in the parallel - 
passage of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the same allusion is not preserved; the 

words there are, “ praying also for us, that 
God would open unto us a door of utter- 
ance to speak the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am also in bonds,” 0% 0 wees deopeces. 
After what has been shown in a preceding 
number, there can be little doubt but that 
these two epistles were written by the same 
person. If the writer, therefore, sought for, 
and fraudulently inserted, the correspondency © 

; Q 2 : 


into one epistle, why did he not do it in the 
other? A real prisoner might use either 
general words which comprehended this 
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amongst many other modes of custody; or 
might use appropriate words which specified — 
this, and distinguished it from any other 
mode. It would. be accidental which form : 
of expression he fell upon. But an impostor, 
who had the art, in one place, to employ the 
appropriate term for the purpose of fraud, 
would have used it in both places. | 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. | 


No. I. 


WueEN a transaction is referred to in such a 
manner, as that the reference is easily and 
immediately understood by those who are be- 
forehand, or from other quarters, acquainted 
with the fact, but is obscure, or imperfect, or 
requires investigation, or a comparison of dif- 
ferent parts, in order to be made clear to 
other readers, the transaction so referred to 
is probably real; because, had it been ficti- 
tious, the writer would have set forth his story 
more fully and plainly, not merely as con- 


-. scious of the fiction, but as conscious that his 


readers could have no other knowledge of the 
subject of his allusion than from the informa- 
tion of which he put them in possession. 
The account of Epaphroditus, in the Epi- 
stle to the Philippians, of his journey to 
Rome, and of the business which brought him 
thither, 1s the article to which I mean to ap- 
ply this observation. There are three pas- 
sages in the epistle which relate to this sub- 
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ject. The first, chap. 1.7, “ Even as it is 
meet for me to think this of you all, because 


4 
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I have you in my heart, inasmuch as both in | 


my bonds, and in the defence and confirma- 


tion of the Gospel, ye all are cvyzowavos we rng 


yeeros, joint contributors to the gift which | 


" 
[ 


have received*.” Nothing more is said im 


this place. In the latter part of the second 
chapter, and at the distance of half the epi- 
stle from the last quotation, the subject ap- 
pears again; ‘ Yet I supposed it necessary to 


send to you E,paphroditus, my brother and ~ 


companion in labour, and fellow soldier, but 
your messenger, and he that ministered to 
my wants: for he longed after you all, and 
was full of heaviness, because that ye had 
heard that he had been sick: for indeed 
he was sick nigh unto death; ‘but God had 
mercy on him, and not on him only, but on 
me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sor- 
row. I sent him therefore the more carefully, 
that when ye see him again ye may rejoice, 


* Pearce, I believe, was the first commentator, who gave this 
sense to the expression; and I believe also, that his exposition 
is now generally assented to. He mterprets in the same sense 
the phrase in’ the fifth verse, which our translation renders 
your fellowship in the Gospel ;” but which in the original is 
Not wolvwvig Tov evayyEAIoU, OF nove Ev Tw evayyediw 5 but 

‘ ; 


ay 
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and that I may be the less sorrowful. Re- 
ceive him therefore in the Lord with all glad- 
ness ; and hold such in reputation: because 
for the work of Christ he was nigh unto 
death, not regarding his life to supply your 
lack of service toward me.” Chap. i. 25— 

_ 30. The matter is here dropped, and no 
farther mention made of it till it is taken up 
near the conclusion of the €pistle as follows: 
* But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath flourish- 
ed again: wherein ye were also careful, but 
ye lacked opportunity; not that I speak in 
respect of want; for I have learned, in what- 
soever state I am, therewith to be content. 
I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound ; every where and in all things 
I am instructed both to be full and to be hun- 
gry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding ye have 
well done that ye did communicate with my 
affliction. Now ye, Philippians, know also 
that in the beginning of the Gospel, when I 
departed from Macedonia, no church com- 
- municated with me as concerning giving and 
receiving, but ye only; for even in Thessa- 
lonica ye sent once and again unto my ne- 
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cessity; not because I desire a gift: but I~ 
desire fruit that may abound to your account. — 


But I have all, and abound; I am full, hav- 


ing received of Epaphroditus the things” 
which were sent from you.” Chap. iv. 1O— 


18. To the Philippian reader, who knew 
that contributions were wont to be made in 
that church for the apostle’s subsistence and 
relief, that the supply which they were ac- 
customed to send to him had been delayed 


by the want of opportunity, that Epaphrodi-. 


- tus had undertaken the charge of conveying 
their liberality to the hands of the apostle, 


that he had acquitted himself of this com- 


mission at the peril of his life, by hastening 
to Rome under the oppression of a grievous 
sickness ; to a reader who knew all this be- 
forehand, every line in the above quotations 
would be plain and clear. But howis it with 
a stranger? The knowledge of these several 
particulars is necessary to the perception and 
explanation of the references; yet thatknow- 


ledge must be gathered from a comparison 


of passages lying at a great distance from one 
another. Texts must be interpreted by texts 
long subsequent to them, which necessarily 
produces embarrassment and suspense. The 


passagve quoted from the beginning of the 


\ 
° 
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epistle contains an acknowledgement, on the 
part of the apostle, of the liberality which 
‘the Philippians had exercised towards him ; 
but the allusion is so general and indetermin- 
ate, that, had nothing more been said in the 
sequel of the epistle, it would hardly have 
been applied to this occasion at all. In the 
second quotation, Epaphroditus is declared to 
have “ ministered to the apostle’s wants,’ and 
“< to have supplied their lack of service towards 
him ;” but how, that is, at whose expense, or 
from what fund he ‘“ ministered,” or. what 
was ‘‘ the lack of service’ which he supplied, 
are left very much unexplained, till we arrive 
at the third quotation, where we find that 
Epaphroditus ‘ ministered to St. Paul’s 
wants,” only by conveying to his hands the 
contributions of the Philippians; ‘“ I am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things 
which were sent from you :” and that ‘‘ the 
lack of service which he supplied” was a 
delay or interruption of their accustomed 
bounty, occasioned ‘by the want of oppor- 
tunity ; “ Lrejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath. fléu- 
rished again; wherein ye were also. careful, 
but ye lacked opportunity.” The affair at 
length comes out clear; but it comes out by 


¥ 
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piecemeal. The clearness is the result of the — 


z 


‘ 


reciprocal illustration of divided texts. Should 4 
any one choose therefore to insinuate, that — 
this whole story of Epaphroditus, or his jour- _ 


ney, his errand, his sickness, or even his ex= 
istence, might, for what we know, have no 


other foundation than in the invention of the 


forger of the epistle ; I answer, that a forger 
would have set forth his story connectedly, 
and also more fully and more perspicuously. 
If the epistle be authentic, and the transac- 
tion real, then every thing which is said con- 
cerning Epaphroditus and his commission, 


would be clear to those into whose hands the : 


epistle was expected to come. Considering 
the Philippians as his readers, a person might 
naturally write upon the subject, as the au- 
thor of the epistle has written; but there is 
no supposition of pa with which it will 
suit. 


No. II. 


_ The history of Epaphroditus supplies an- 
other observation: ‘* Indeed he was sick, nigh 
unto death : but God had mercy on him, and 
not on him only, but on me also, lest I should 
have sorrow upon sorrow.” In this passage, 
no intimation is given that Epaphroditus’s 


- 
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recovery was miraculous. It is plainly, I 

think, spoken of as a natural event. This 
instance, together with one in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy (* Trophimus have I left 
at Miletum sick”), affords a proof that the 
power of performing cures, and, by parity of 
reason, of working other miracles, was a 
power which only visited the apostles occa- 
sionally, and did not at all depend upon their 
own will. Paul undoubtedly would have 
healed Epaphroditus if he could. Nor, if the 
power of working cures had awaited his dis- 
posal, would he have left his fellow travel- 
ler at Miletum sick. This, I think, is a fair 
observation upon the instances adduced ;_ but 
it is not the observation I am concerned 
to make. It is more for the purpose of 
my argument to remark, that forgery, upon. 
such an occasion, would not have spared a 
miracle; much less would it have intro- 
duced St. Paul professing the utmost anxiety 
for the safety of his friend, yet acknowledg- 
ing himself unable to help him; which he 
does, almost expressly, in the case of Trophi- 
mus, for he “* left him sick ;” and virtually in 
the passage before us, in which he felicitates 
himself upon the recovery of Epaphroditus, 
im terms which almost exclude the supposi- 
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tion of any supernatural means being em-— 
ployed to effect it, This is a reserve which 
nothing but truth would have imposed. 


No. ITI. ia 

Chap. iv. 15, 16. ‘“ Now ye, Philippians, — 
know also that in the beginning of the Gos- — 
pel, when I departed from Macedonia, no 
church communicated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only; foreven ~ 
in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto 
my necessity.” cui 

It will be necessary to state the Greek of 
this passage, because our translation does not, 

I think, give the sense of it accurately. 

Odure de nous vress, Didsrranoios, ors ev wen Te 
EVAYYEAIR, ore e&nrOov uo Maxedonies, sdsuse 
[o0b EXMANTI EXOWWMVNTED E16 Aorvyoy dorews “2b Ay- 
abews, es pon vLels [20v08" OTk 20Lb. EY Oroonronny 0b 
comnk nous O1s ess TI” ees ror emerborre. 

The reader will please to direct his atten- 
tion to the corresponding particulars ors and 
ozs xos, which connect the words « weyy re 
evayyeris, ors e&yrbov aro Maxedonas, with the 
words e Ozooaronnn, and denote, as I inter- 
pret the passage, two distinct donations, or 
rather donations at two distinct periods, one 
at Thessalonica, araZ xox dss, the other after 
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his departure from Macedonia, ore e£7Adov azo 
Mazedonac*. I would render the passage, so 
as to mark these different periods, thus: 
** Now ye, Philippians, know also, that in the 
beginning of the Gospel, when I was departed 
from Macedonia, no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and_ receiv- 
ing, but ye only ; and that also in Thessalo- 
nica ye sent once and again unto my neces- 
sity.” Now with this exposition of the pas- 
sage compare 2 Cor. chap. xi. 8, bu eed | 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them 
to do you service; and when I was present 
with you and wanted, I was chargeable to no 
man; for that which was lacking to me the: 
brethren which came from Macedonia sup- 
plied.” 

It appears from St. Paul’s history, as re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apostles, that upon 
leaving Macedonia he passed, after a very 


* Luke, ch. ii.15. Kas evyevero, we anyatoy an’ avrwvers roy 
apavoy Ob ayyecdo, ‘ as the angels were gone away,” i. e. after 
their departure, 61 qoijeves eimoy meos a@AAcAes. Matth. ch. 
xii. 43. “Oray de ro anabacroy mvevua eferdn awe te avigwre, 
when the unclean spirit is gone, i. e. after his departure, dieg- 
yeras. John, ch. xiii. 30. “Ore efyAde (Iedas) “ when he 
was gone,” i. e. after his departure, Azye: Iyzes. Acts, chap. 
HOT, ws de anyrdey 6 wyyeros 6 AmAwY Tw Kogyyriw, “ and 
when the angel which spake unto him was departed,” i. e. after 
his departure, Gwvycas Cvs ray oimerwy, &e. 
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short stay at Athens, into Achaia, It ap-. 4 
pears, secondly, from the quotation out of | 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, that in A- 
chaia he accepted no pecuniary assistance 
from the converts of that country ; but that 
he drew a supply for his wants from the Ma- 
cedonian Christians. Agreeably whereunto 
it appears, in the third place, from the text 
which is the subject of the present number, ° 
that the brethren in Philippi, a city of Mace- 
donia, had followed him. with their munifi- 
cence, or: eé7Abov aro Maxedonas, when he was 
departed from Macedonia, that is; when he 
was come into Achaia. 

The passage under consideration Gin 
another circumstance of agreement deserving 
of our notice. The gift alluded to in the 
Epistle to the Philippians is stated to have 
been made “ in the beginning of the Gospel.” 
This phrase is most naturally explained to sig~ 
nify the first preaching of the Gospel in these 
parts; viz. on that side of the A®gean sea. 
The succours referred to in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as received from Macedonia, 
are stated to have been received by him upon 
his first visit to the peninsula of Greece. 
The dates therefore assigned to the donation 
in the two epistles agree; yet is the date im 
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‘one ascertained very incidentally. namely, by 

the considerations which fix. the date ‘of the 
epistle itself; and in the other, by an ex- 
pression (“ the beginning of the Gospel”) 
much too general to have been used if the 
text had been penned with any view to the 
correspondency we are remarking. 

Farther, the phrase, “ in the beginning of 
the Gospel,” raises an idea in the reader's 
mind that the Gospel had been preached there 

more than once. The writer would hardly 
have called the visit to which he refers the 
** beginning of the Gospel,” if he had not also 
visited them in some other stage of it. The 
fact corresponds with this idea. If we con- 
sult the sixteenth and twentieth chapters of 
the Acts, we shall find, that St. Paul, before 
his imprisonment at Rome, during which this 
epistle purports to have been written, had been 
twice in Macedonia, and each time at Philippi. 


No. IV. 
That Timothy had been long with St. Paul 


at Philippi is a fact which seems to be im- 
plied in this epistle twice. First, he joins in 
the salutation with which the epistle opens, 
* Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in’ Christ Jesus 
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which are at Philippi.” Secondly, and more 
directly, the point is inferred from what — 
is said concerning him, chap. i. 19: “ But 
I trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timo- 
theus shortly unto you, that I also may be ~ 
of good comfort when I know your state ; 
for I have no man like minded, who will na= 
turally care for your state ; for all seek their 
own, not the things which are Jesus Christ's ;. 
but ye know the proof of him, that as a son 
with the father, he hath served with me in 
the Gospel.” Had Timothy’s presence with 
St. Paul at Philippi, when he preached the 
Gospel there, been expressly remarked in the 
Acts of the Apostles, this quotation might be 
thought to contain a contrived adaptation to 
the history; although, even in that case, the 
averment, or rather the allusion in the epi- 
stle, is too oblique to afford much room for 
such suspicion. But the truth is, that in the 
history of St. Paul’s transactions at Philippi, 
which occupies the greatest part of the six- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, no mention is 
made of Timothy at all. What appears con- 
cerning Timothy in the history, so far as re- 
lates to the present subject, 1s this: “ When 
Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, behold a 
certain disciple was there named Timotheus, 
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whom Paul would have to go forth with him.” 
The narrative then proceeds with the account 
of St. Paul’s progress through various pro- 
vinces of the Lesser Asia, till it brings him 
down to Troas. At Troas he was warned in 
a vision to pass over into Macedonia. In 
obedience to which he crossed the A\gean 
sea to Samothracia, the next day to Nea- 
polis, and from thence to Philippi. His 
preaching, miracles, and persecutions. at 
Philippi follow next; after which Paul and 
his company, when they had passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, came to Thessa- 
lonica; and from Thessalonica to Berea. 
From Berea the brethren sent away Paul; 
*° but Silas and Timotheus abode there still.” 
The itinerary, of which the above is.an ab 
stract, is undoubtedly sufficient to support 
an inference that Timothy was along with 
St. Paul at Philippi. We find them setting 
out together upon this progress from Derbe, 
in Lycaonia; we find them together near 
the conclusion of it, at Berea in Macedonia. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that they 
‘came together to Philippi, through which 
their route between these two places lay. If 
this be thought ‘probable, it is sufficient: 
For what:l wish to be observed is, that in 
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cémparing, upon this subject, the epistle: 
with the history, we do not find a recital in — 
one place of what is related in another; 
but that we find, what is much more to be 
relied upon, an oblique — to an im- 
plied fact. ae | 


No. V 


Our epistle purports to have: ‘hein citing 
near the conclusion of St. Paul’s mbprison-— 
ment at Rome, and after a residence in that © 
city of considerable duration. These cir- 
cumstances are made out by different inti- 
mations, and the intimations upon the sub-— 
ject preserve among themselves a just con- 
sistency, and a consistency certainly unme- 
ditated. First, the apostle had already been 
a prisoner at Rome so long, as that the re- 
putation of his bonds, and of his constancy 
under them, had contributed to advance 
the success of the Gospel; ‘* But I would ye 
should understand, brethren, that the things — 
-which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel j 
so that my bonds in Christ are manifest in 
all the palace, and in all other places; and 
many, of the brethren in the Lord waxing 
confident by my bonds, are much more bold 
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to speak the word without fear.” Secondly, 
the account given of Epaphroditus imports, 
that St. Paul, when he wrote the epistle, 
had been in Rome a considerable time: “ He 
longed after you all, and was full of heavi- 
ness, because that ye had heard that he had 
been sick.” Epaphroditus was with St. Paul 
at Rome. He had been sick. The Philip- 
pians had heard of his sickness, and he again 
had’ received an account how much they had - 
been affected by the intelligence. The 
passing and repassing of these advices must 
necessarily have occupied a large portion of 
time, and must ‘have all taken place during 
St. Paul’s residence at Rome. Thirdly, after 
a residence at Rome thus proved to have 
been of considerable duration, he now re- 
gards the decision of his fate as nigh at 
hand. He contemplates either alternative, 
that of his deliverance, ch. 11. 28, “ Him 
therefore (Timothy) I hope to send presently, 
so soon as I shall see how it will go with me ; 
but I trust in the Lord that I also myself 
shall come shortly :” that of his ‘condemna- 
tion, ver. 17, “ Yea, and if I be’ offered* 


. 

* AA sl Kas omevdomas en: oy Susie sH5 wiorews dmoiv, 
if my blood be poured out as a libation upon'the sacrifice of 
your faith. 
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upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, 
I joy and rejoice with you all.” This con- 
sistency is material, if the consideration of 

it be confined to the epistle. It is farther 
material, as it agrees with respect to the 
duration of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at — 
Rome, with the account delivered in the 
Acts, which, having brought the apostle to — 
Rome, closes the history by telling us “that — 
he dwelt there two whole years m ios ave 
hired house.” tere a 


) No. VI. 


Chap. i. 23. “ For I am in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ ; which is far better.” 

With this compare 2 Cor. chap. v. 8. 
‘** We are confident and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be’ piasent 
with the Lord.” 

The sameness of sentiment in these és 
quotations is obvious. I rely however not 
so much upon that, as upon the simihtude 
in the train of thought which in each epistle 
leads up to this sentiment, and upon the 
suitableness of that train of thought to the 
circumstances under which the epistles pur- 
port to have been written. This, I conceive, 
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fart | oa 
bespeaks the production of the same mind, 


and of a mind operating upon real circum-- 
stances. The sentiment is in both places. 
preceded by the contemplation of imminent 
personal danger. To the Philippians he 
writes, in the twentieth verse of this chapter, 
“ According to my earnest expectation and 
my hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed, 
but that with all boldness, as always, so 
now also, Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life or by death.” 
To the Corinthians, ‘‘ Troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.” This train of reflection 1s continued 
to the place from whence the words which 
we compare are taken. The two epistles, 
though written at different times, from dif- 
ferent places, and to different churches, were 
both written under circumstances which 
would naturally recall to the author’s mind 
the precarious condition of his life, and the 
perils which constantly awaited him. When 
the Epistle to the Philippians was written, | 
the author was a prisoner at home, expect= 
ing his trial. When the Second Epistle to 
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the Corinthians was.written, he had lately \ 
escaped a danger in which he had given him- — 
self over for lost. The epistle opens with | | 
a recollection of this subject, and the im- — 
pression accompanied the writer’s thoughts — 
throughout. 

I know that nothing is easier than to — 
transplant into a forged epistle a sentiment 
or expression which is found im a true one; 
or, supposing both epistles to be forged by 
the same hand, to insert the same sentiment — 
or expression in both. But the difficulty is — 
to introduce it in just and close connexion ~ 
with a train of thought going before, and 
with a train of thought apparently generated — 
by the circumstances under which the epis- 
tle is written. In two epistles, purporting 
to be written on different occasions, and in — 
different periods of the author’s history, this 
propriety would not easily be managed, 


No. VU ve 
Chap. 1. 29, 30; 11. 1, 2. “ For unto you 
is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake, having the same conflict which ye saw 
in.me, and now hear to be in me. | If there 
be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if, 
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any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the - 

Spirit, if any bowels and mercies :, fulfil ye 
my joy: that ye be like minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind.” 

With this compare Acts, xvi. 22: “ And 
the multitude (at Philippi) rose up against 
them (Paul and Silas); and the magistrates 

rent off their clothes, and commanded to 
beat them; and when they had laid many 
_stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely: 
who, having received such a charge, thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks.” 

The passage in the epistle is very remark- 
able. I know not an example in any wniting 
of a juster pathos, or which more truly re-~ 
presents the workings of a warm and affec- 
tionate mind, than what is exhibited in the 
quotation before us*. The apostle reminds 
his Philippians of their being joined with 
himself in the endurance of persecution for 
the sake of Christ. He conjures them by 
the ties of their common profession and their 


* The original is very spirited: Ei vis ev ragaxayoss ev 
KXeisw, at ri racayuiiov~ayanys, a: tis nosvwvia Tvecmaros. 21 
TIL GRAUY YX YO, KOA OMKTIE LOL, TAHLWTATE Me THY Yoccy. 
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‘common sufferings, to “ fulfil his joys” ‘4 
complete, by the unity of their faith, and by _ 
their mutual love, that joy with which the 
instances he had received of their zeal and — 
attachment had inspired his breast. Now if 
this was the real effusion of St. Paul’s mind, 
of which it bears the strongest internal cha- 
racter, then we have in the words “ the same — 
conflict which ye saw in me,” an authentic con- 
firmation of so much of the apostle’s history ; 
im the Acts, as relates to his transactions at — 
Philippi ; and, through that, of the intelligence 
and general fidelity of the historian. 1, 


CHAPTER VIII. re 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


No. I. 


THERE is a circumstance of conformity 
between St. Paul’s history and his letters, 
especially those which were written during 
his first imprisonment at Rome, and more 
especially the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians, which being too close to be ac- 
counted for from accident, yet too indirect 
and latent to be imputed to design, cannot 
easily be resolved into any other original 
than truth. Which circumstance is. this, 
that St. Paul in these epistles attributes his 
imprisonment not to his preaching of Christi- 
anity, but to his asserting the right of the 
Gentiles to be admitted into it without con-— 
forming themselves to the Jewish law. This 
was the doctrine to which he considered 
himself as a martyr. Thus, in the epistle 
before us, chap. i. 24. (I Paul) “ who now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you”—“ for 
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you,” i. e. for. those whom he had never 
seen; for a few verses afterwards he adds, 
« [ would that ye knew what great conflict I 


Lee 


have-for you, and for them in Laodicea, and | 


for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh.” His suffering therefore for them was, 
in their general capacity of Gentile Christ- 


ians, agreeably to what-he explicitly declares — | 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, iv.1. “For — 
this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 


Christ, for you Gentiles.” ba tie in the epis- | 


tle now under consideration, iv. 3. ‘* Withal 
praying also for us, that God ie open 
unto us a door of utterance to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for which I am also in 
bonds.” What that ‘“ mystery of Christ” 
was, the Epistle to the Ephesians distinctly 
informs us ; “ Whereby when ye read ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery of 


Christ, which, in other ages, was not made ; 


known unto the,sons of men, as it is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fel- 
low-heirs, and of the same body, and partak- 
ers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel.” 
This, therefore was the confession for which 
he declares himself to be in bonds. _ Now let 


us inquire how i occasion of St. Paul's im-- 
+ alley 
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prisonment is represented in the history. 
The apostle had not long returned to Jerusa- 
lem from his second visit into Greece, when 
an uproar was excited in that city by the 
clamour of certain Asiatic Jews, who, “ hav- 
ing seen Paul in the temple, stirred up all the 
people, and laid hands on him.” The charge 
advanced against him was, that “ he taught 
all men every where against the people, and 
the law, and this place ; and farther brought 
Greeks also into the temple, and polluted 
that holy place.” The former part of the 
charge seems to point at the doctrine, which 
he maintained, of the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, under the new dispensation, to an indis- 
criminate participation of God’s favour with 
the Jews. But what follows makes the mat- 
ter clear. When by the interference of the 
chief captain, Paul had been rescued out of 
the hands of the populace, and was permit- 
ted to address the multitude who had fol- 
lowed him to the stairs of the castle, he deli- 
vered a brief account of his birth, of the 
early course of his life, of his miraculous con- 
version ; and is proceeding in his narrative, 
until he comes to describe a vision which 
was presented to him, as he was praying in 
_the temple ; : apd which bid him depart out 


~ 
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of Jerusalem, “ for I will send ae, ji 


unto the Gentiles.” Acts, xxii. 21. They 
gave him audience,” says the historian, “ un 
to this word ; and then lift up their voices, — 
and said, Away with such a fellow from the ; 
earth!”, Nothing can show more strongly — 
than this account does, what was the offence 
which drew down upon St. Paul the ven-— 
geance of his countrymen. His mission to the 
Gentiles, and his open avowal of that mis- — 
sion, was the intolerable part of the apostle’s — 
crime. But although the real motive of the — 
prosecution appears to have been the apo- : 
stle’s conduct towards the Gentiles; yet, 
when his accusers came before a Roman 
magistrate, a charge was to be framed of a 
more legal form. The profanation of chad 
temple was the article they chose to rely 
upon. This, therefore, became the imme-_ 
diate pobie: of Tertullus’s oration before 
Felix, and of Paul’s defence. But thathe all — 
- along considered his ministry amongst the 
Gentiles as the actual source of the enmity. 
that had been exercised against him, and in 
particular as the cause of the msurrection in 
which his person had been seized, is apparent 
from the conclusion of his discourse before 


Agrippa; “ ] have appeared unto thee,” says 


~ 
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he, describing what passed upon his journey 
to Damascus, “ for this purpose, to make 
thee a minister and a witness, both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee, 
delivering thee from the people and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that isin me. Where- 
upon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision; but showed first 
unto them of Damascus, and of Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, and do works meet for re- 
pentance. or these causes the Jews caught 
me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me.” The seizing, therefore, of St. Paul’s 
person, from which he was never discharged 
till his final liberation at Rome; and of 
which, therefore, his imprisonment at Rome 
was the continuation and effect, was not in 
consequence of any general persecution set 
on foot against Christianity ; nor did it befall] 

him simply as professing or teaching. Christ's 
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_ religion, which James and the elders at Jeru- — 
salem did as well as he (and yet, for any thing 


that appears, remamed at that time unmo- — 
_ lested) 5 but it was distinctly and specifically — 
brought upon him by his activity in preach- 
ing to the Gentiles, and by his boldly plac- , 
ing them upon a level with the once-favoured — 


and still self-flattered posterity of Abraham. 


How well St. Paul’s letters purporting to be — 
written during this imprisonment, agree with — 


this account of its cause and origin, we e have | 
already seen. 


No. II. 


Chap. iv. 10. “ Aristarchus my fellow — 


prisoner saluteth you, and Mareus, sister’s 
son to Barnabas, (touching whom ye:received 
commandments ; If he come unto. you, re- 


ceive him and Jesus) ; which ts called Justus, — 


who are of the circumcision.” 


We find Aristarchus as a companior of © 


our apostle in the nineteenth chapter of the 


Acts, and the twenty-ninth verse; ‘* And the 


whole city of Ephesus was filled with confu- 
sion ; and having caught Gaius and Aristar- 


chus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions — 


in travel, they rushed with one accord inte 
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the theatre.” And we find him upon his 
journey with St. Paul to Rome, in the twenty-. 
seventh chapter, and the second verse: ‘ And 
when it was determined that we should sail 
into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners unto one ‘named Julius, ‘a 
centurion of Augustus’s band: and, entering 
into a ship of Adramyttium, we launched, 
meaning to sail by the coast of Asia; one 
Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, 
being with us.’ But might not the author 
of the epistle have consulted the history ; 
and, observing that the historian had brought 
Aristarchus along with Paul to Rome, might 
he not for that reason, and without any other 
foundation, have put down his name amongst 
the. salutations of an epistle purporting to 
be written by the apostle from that place? 
Tallow so much of possibility to this objec- 
tion, that I should not have proposed this in 
the number of coincidences clearly undesign- 
ed, had Aristarchus stood alone. The obser- 
vation that strikes me in reading the passage 
is, that together with Aristarchus, whose jour- 
“ney to Rome we trace in the history, are join- 
ed Marcus and Justus, of whose coming to 
Rome the history says nothing. Aristarchus 
alone appears in the history, and Aristarchus 
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alone would have appeared in the epistle, if 
the author had regulated himself by that con- 
formity. Or if you take it the other way ; 
if you suppose the history to have been made 
out of the epistle, why the journey of Ari- 
starchus to Rome should be recorded, and 
not that of Marcus and Justus, if the ground- 
work of the narrative was the appearance of 
Aristarchus’s name in the epistle, seems to o be 
unaccountable. 7 hy 
“© Marcus, sister’s son to Biblia ” Does 
not this hint account for Barnabas’s adher- — 
ence to Mark in the contest that arose with 
our’ apostle concerning him? ‘“ And some 
days after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
again and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the 
Lord, and see how they do; and Barnabas 
determined to take with them John, whose. 
surname was Mark ; but Paul thought not 
good to take him with them, who departed 
from Pamphylia, and went not with them to. 
the work; and the contention was so sharp 
between them, that they departed asunder 
one from the other: and so Barnabas took — 
Mark and sailed unto Cyprus.” The history, 
which records the dispute has not preserved — 
the circumstance of Mark’s relationship to 
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Barnabas. It is no where noticed but in the 
text before us. As far, therefore, as it ap- 
plies, the application is certainly undesigned. 
“ Sister’s son to Barnabas.” This woman, 
the mother of Mark, and the sister of Bar- 
nabas, was, as might be expected, a person of 
some eminence amongst the Christians of Je- 
rusalem. It so happens that we hear of her in 
the history. ‘“‘ When Peter was delivered from 
‘prison, he came to the house of Mary the 
mother of John, whose surname was Mark:, 
where many were gathered together praying.” 
Acts, xii. 12. There is somewhat of coinci- 
dence in this; somewhat bespeaking real 
transactions amongst real persons. 


No. Il. 


The following coincidence, though it bear 
the appearance of great nicety and refine- 
ment, ought not, perhaps, to be deemed 
imaginary. In the salutations with which 
this, like most of St. Paul’s epistles, con- 
cludes, “ we have Aristarchus and Marcus, 
and Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of 
the circumcision,’ iv. 10, 11. Then follow 
also, “* Epaphras, Luke the beloved physi- 
cian, and Demas.” * Now as this description, 
* who are of the circumcision,” is added after 


Ss 
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the first biiab names, it is inferred, not 
without great appearance of probability, that 
the rest, amongst whom is Luke, were not of 

the circumcision. Now can we discover any — 

expression in the Acts of the Apostles, which | 
ascertains whether the author of the book : 
was a Jew or not? If we can discover that he — 
was not a Jew, we fix a circumstance in his 
character, which coincides with what is here, 

indirectly indeed, but not very uncertainly, 
intimated concerning Luke: and we so far 

confirm ‘both the. testimony of the primitive” 
church, that the Acts of the Apostles was 
written by St. Luke, and the general reality 

of the persons and circumstances brought 

together in this epistle. The text m the 
Acts, which has been construed to show that — 
-the writer was not a Jew, is the nineteenth — 
' verse of the first chapter, where, in describing 4 
the field which had been purchased with the 
reward of Judas’s iniquity, it is said, “* that it 
was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusa- | 
lem; insomuch as that field is called, in their . 
proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, the 
field of blood.” These words are by most” 
commentators taken to be the words and ob-) 
servation of the historian, and. not a part of 
St. Peter’s speech, in the midst of which 
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they are found. If this be admitted, then it © 
is argued that the expression, “ in their pro- 
per tongue,” would not have been used by a 
Jew, but is suitable to the pen of a Gentile 
‘writing concerning Jews*. The reader will 
judge of the probability of this conclusion, 
and we urge the coincidence no farther than 
that probability extends. The coincidence, 
if it bé one, is so remote from all possibility 
of design, that nothing need be added to sa- 
tisfy the reader upon that part of the argu- 
ment. 


_ No. IV. 


Chap. iv.9. “ With Onesimus, a faithful 
_and beloved brother, who is one of you.” 
_- Observe how it may be made out that 
Onesimus was a Colossian. Turn to the’ 
Epistle to Philemon, and you will find that 
Onesimus was the servant or slave of Phile- 
mon. The question therefore will be, to 
what city Philemon belonged. In the epistle’ 
addressed to him this is not declared. It 
appears only that he was of the same place,’ 
whatever that place was, with an eminent 
Christian named Archippus. “ Paul, a pri-’ 

* Vide Benson’s Dissertation, vol. i. p. 318, of his works, 
ed. 1756. ‘ 
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soner of Jesus Christ and Timothy our bro- 
ther, unto Philemon our dearly beloved and — 
fellow-labourer ; and to our beloved. giv 
and Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to the 
church in thy house.” .Now turn, back to 
the Epistle to the Colossians, and you will, 
find Archippus saluted by name amongst the 
Christians of that church. . “ Say to Archip-_ 
pus, Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord that thou fulfil it,” 
(iv. 17.) The necessary result is, that Onesi- 
mus also was of the same city, agreeably to 
what is said of him, “ he is one of you.” 
And this result is the effect either of truth 
which produces consistency without the writ- 
er’s thought or care, or of a contexture of 
forgeries confirming and falling in with one an- 
other by a species of fortuity of which I know 

no example. The supposition of design, 1 

think, is excluded, not only because the pur- 

pose to which the design must have been di- 

rected, viz. the verification of the passage in 

our epistle in which jt is said concerning — 
Onesimus, “ he is one.of you,” is a purpose, — 
which would be lost upon ninety-nine readers 

out of a hundred; but because the means 
made use of are too circuitous to have been 
the subject of affectation and contrivance. 
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Would a forger, who had this purpose in 
view, have left his readers to hunt it out, by 
going forward and backward from one epistle 
_ to anothor, in order to connect Onesimus 
with Philemon, Philemon with Archippus, 
and Archippus with Colosse? all which he 
must do before he arrives at his discovery, 
that it was truly said of. Onesimus, “ he is 
one of you.” ! 


i Hise ‘Bin | 
CHAPTER IX. Witt Mavis 
vy Hine | 
THE Parag’ EPISTLE TO THE TATESSALONIANS 
Noid cachet andy ae 
Ir is known to every reader of Scripture, 
that the First Epistle to the Thessdlonians 
speaks of the coming of Christ in terms which | 
indicate an expectation of his speedy appear- 
ance: “ For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are alive | 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord | 
shall not prevent them which are asleep. | For 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead in” 
Christ shall ‘rise first; then we which are 
alive and remain, shall be caught up toge- 
ther with them in the clouds—But ye, bre- 
thren, are not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake you as a thief. ” (Chap. iv. 
“TS, 10; V7. yeh. v4 
Whatever other construction these texts 
may beay, the idea they leave upon the mind 
of an ordinary reader, is that of the author of 
the epistle looking for the day of judgement 
to take place in his own time, or near to it. 
~ Now the use which I make of this cireum- 
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stance,. is to deduce from it a proof. that 
the epistle itself was’ not the produetion of a . 
subsequent age. Would an impostor haye 
given this expectation to St. Paul, after ex- 
perience had proved it to be erroneous? or 
would he have put into the apostle’s mouth, 
or, which is the same thing, into writings 
purporting to come from his hand, expres- 
sions, if not necessarily conveying, at least 
easily interpreted to convey, an opinion which 
was then known to be founded in mistake? 
I state this as an argument to show that 
the -epistle was contemporary with St. Paul, 
which is little less than to show that it ac- 
tually proceeded from his pen. For I ques- 
tion whether any ancient forgeries were exe- 
cuted in the life-time of the person whose 
name they bear ; nor was the primitive situa- 
tion of the church likely to give birth to such 
an. attempt. 


No. HU. 


Our epistle concludes with a direction, 
that it should be publicly read in the church 
to which it was addressed: “ I charge you 
by the Lord, that this epistle be read unto, 
all the holy brethren.” . The existence of this 
clause in the body of the epistle is an evi- 
dence of its authenticity; because to produce 
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a letter purporting to have been publicly read 
in the church of Thessalonica, when no such 
letter in truth had been read or heard’ of in 
that church, would be to produce an im- 
posture destructive of itself. At least, it 
seems unlikely that the author of an impo- 
sture would voluntarily, and even officiously, 
afford a handle’ to so plain an objection.— 
Either the epistle was publicly read! in the 
church of Thessalonica during St. Paul’s life- 
time, or it wasnot. If it was, no publication 
_ could be more authentic, no species of no- 
toriety more unquestionable, no method of 
preserving the integrity of the eopy more 
secure. If it was not, the clause we produce 
would remain a standing condemnation of 
the forgery, and one would suppose, an in- 
vincible impediment to its success. 

If we connect this article with the preced- - 
ing, we shall perceive that they combine into 
one strong proof of the genuineness of the 
epistle. The preceding article carries up the 
date of the epistle to the time of St. Paul; 
the present article fixes the publication of it 
to the church of Thessalonica. Either there- 
Fore the church of Thessalonica was imposed 
upon by a false’ epistle, which im St. Paul's 
life-time they received and read publiclyas 
his, carrying on a communication with him 
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all the while, and the epistle referring to the 
continuance of that communication ; or other 
Christian ‘churches, in the same life-time of 
the apostle, received an epistle. purporting 
to have been publicly read in the church 
of Thessalonica, which nevertheless had not 
been heard of in that church; or, lastly, the 
conclusion remains, that the mpi now in 
our hands is genuine. 


No. III. ae 


Between our epistle and the history 'the 
accordancy in many points is circumstantial 
and complete. The history relates, that, after 
Paul and Silas had been beaten with many 
stripes at Philippi, shut up in the inner pri- 
son, and their feet made fast in the stocks, 
as oon as they were discharged from their 
confinement they departed from thence, and, 
when they had passed through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia, came to Thessalonica, where 
Paul opened and alleged that Jesus was the 
Christ, Acts, xvi. 23, &c. The epistle writ- 
ten in the name of Paul and Sylvanus (Silas), 
and. of Timotheus, who also appears to have 
been along with them at Philippi (vide Phils 
No. iv.) speaks to the church of Thessalo- 
nica thus: “ Even. after that we had suffered 


- 


- 
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aloue, and were shamefully entrdatedjds ye | 
_know, at Philippi, we were boldinourGod to — 
speak unto you the Gospel of God eatiasiecd 

~ contention.” (ii. 2.) : 

The history relates, that aes they w 
been some time at Thessalonica, “ the Jews 
who believed not set all the city in an up- 
roar, and assaulted the house of Jason where 
Paul and Silas were, and sought to bring 
them out to the people.” Acts, xvii. 5. The 
epistle declares, ‘“ when we were with you, 
we told you before that we should suffer tri- 
bulation; even as it came to pass, and ye 
know.” (ili. 4.) 

The history brings Paul and Silas and. 
Timothy together at Corinth, soon after the 
preaching of the Gospel at Thessalonica :— 
“ And when Silas and Timotheus were come 
from Macedonia (to Corinth), Paul was press- 
ed in spirit.” Acts, xvii. 5. The epistle is 
written in the name of these. three persons, 
who. consequently must have been together 
at the time, and speaks throughout of their 
ministry at Thessalonica as a recent trans- 
action: ‘“‘ We brethren, being taken from 
you, for a short ‘time, m presence not in 
heart, endeavoured the more abundantly. to. 
see your face, with great desire.” (ii. 17.) | 
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' The harmony is indubitable; but the points 
of history in which it consists, are so express- 
ly set forth in the narrative, and so directly 
referred to in the epistle, that it becomes 
necessary for us to show that the facts in 
one writing were not copied from the other. 
Now amidst some minuter discrepancies, 
which will be noticed below, there is one 
circumstance which mixes itself with all the 
allusions in the epistle, but does not appear 
in the history any where; and that is of 
a visit which St. Paul had intended to pay 
to the Thessalonians during the time of his 
residing at Corinth: “ Wherefore we would 
have come unto you (even | Paul) once 
and again, but Satan hindered us.” (ii. 18.) 
« Night and day praying exceedingly that 
we might see your face, and might perfect 
that which is lacking in your faith. Now 
God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you.” (ti. 
10, 11.) Concerning a design which was 
not executed, although the person himself, 
who was ‘conscious of his own purpose, should 
make mention in his letters, nothing is more 
probable than that his historian should be 
‘silent, if not ignorant.. The author of the 
epistle could not, however, have learnt this 
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circumstance from the history, for it is not — 
there to be met with; nor, if the historian 
had drawn his materials from the epistle, is 
it hkely that he would have passed over a 
circumstance, which is amongst the most 
obvious and prominent of the facts to be 
_ eollected from that source of information. ~ 


No. IV. 

Chap. ili. 1—7. “ Wherefore when we 
could no longer forbear, we thought it good 
to be left at Athens alone, and sent Timo- 
theus, our brother and minister of God, to 
establish you, and to comfort you concerning 
your faith ;—but now when Timotheus came 
from you unto us, and brought us good 
tidings of your faith and charity, we were 
comforted over you in all our affliction and 
distress by your faith.” 

The history relates, that when Paul came 
out of Macedonia to Athens, Silus and Ti- 
mothy staid behind at Berea: “The bre- 
thren sent away Paul to go as it were to the 
sea; but Silas and Timotheus abode there 
still; and they that conducted Paul brought 
him to Athens.” Acts, ch. xvii. 14, 135. 
The history farther relates, that after Paul 
had tarried some time at Athens, and had 
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Becca Som thence to Corinth, whilst he 
was exercising his ministry in that city, Silas 
and Timothy came to him from Macedonia. 
Acts, ch. xviii. 5. But to reconcile the his- 
tory with the clause in the Epistle which 
makes St. Paul say, “I thought it good to 
be left at Athens alone, and to send Timothy 
unto you,” it is necessary to suppose that 
Timothy had come up with St. Paul at 
Athens: a circumstance which the history 
does not mention. I remark therefore, that, 
although the history do not expressly notice 
this arrival, yet it contains intimations which 
render it extremely probable that the fact 
took place. First, as soon as Paul had 
reached Athens, he sent a message back to 
Silas and Timothy “ for to come to him with 
all speed.” Acts, ch. xvi. 15. Secondly, 
his stay at Athens was on purpose that they 
might jom him there: ‘Now whilst Paul 
waited for them at Athens, his spirit was 
stirred in him.” “ Acts, ch. xvi. 16. Thirdly, 
his départure from Athens does not appear 
to have been in any sort hastened or abrupt. 
’ viz. his dis- 
putation with the Jews, his conferences with 
the philosophers, his discourse, at Areopagus; 


lt is said, “‘ after these things,’ 


and the gaining ct some converts, “‘ he de- 
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parted from iAshides sted ‘came’ to Cori 
It is not hinted that he quitted sacha 
fore the time that he had intended to leave 
it: it is not suggested that he was’ driven’ 
from thence, as he was from many cities, by 
tumults or persecutions, or because his life 
was no longer safe. Observe then the par- 
ticulars which the history does notice—that— 
Paul had ordered Timothy to follow him 
without delay, that he waited at Athens on 
purpose that Timothy might come.up with 
him, that he staid there as long as his own 
choice led him to continue. Laying these’ 
circumstances which the history does disclose 
‘together, it is highly probable that Timothy 
came to the apostle at Athens, a fact which 
the epistle, we have seen, virtually asserts 
when it makes Paul send Timothy back from 
Athens to Thessalonica. The sending back’ 
of Timothy into Macedonia accounts also for 
his not coming to Corinth till after Paul had 
been fixed in that city for some considerable 
time.. Paul had found out Aquila and 
Priscilla, abode with them and wrought, 
being of the same craft ; and reasoned in the 
synagogue every sabbath day, and persuaded 
the Jews and the Greeks. Acts, ch. xvii. 
1—5, All this passed at Corinth» before 
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Silas and: Timotheus were come from Mace- 
donia. Acts, ch. xvi. 5.. If this was the 
frst time of their coming up with him after 
their separation at Berea, there is nothing to 
account for a delay so contrary to what ap- 
pears from the history itself to have been 
St. Paul’s plan and expectation. This is a 
confogmity of a peculiar species. The epistle 
discloses a fact which is not preserved in the 
history ; but, which makes what is said in 
the history more significant, probable, and 
consistent. The history bears marks of an 
omission ; the epistle by reference-furnishes a 
circumstance which supplies that omission. 


No. V.. 


Chap. i. 14. “ For ye, brethren, became 
followers of the churches of God, which in 
Judea are in Christ Jesus; for ye also have 
suffered like things of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews.” 

To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
might seem, at first sight, that the persecu- 
tions which the preachers and converts of 
Christianity underwent, were suffered at the 
hands of their old adversaries the Jews. But, 
if we attend carefully to the accounts there 
delivered, we shall observe, that, theugh 
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the opposition made to the Gospel tsually 
originated from the enmity of the Jews, yet 
in almost all places the Jews went about to 
accomplish their purpose, by stirring up the 
Gentile inhabitants against their converted 
countrymen. Out of Judea they had not 
power to do much mischief in any other way. 
This was the case at Thessalonica in pafticu- 
lar: “* The Jews which believed not, crea 
with envy, set all the city in an uproar.” 

Acts, ch. xvii. ver. 5. It was the same a 
short time afterwards at Berea: “* When the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, 
they came thither also, and stirred up the 
people.” Acts, ch. xvi. 13. And before 
this our apostle had met with a like species 
of persecution, in his progress through the 
Lesser Asia: in every city the unbelieving 
Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil-affected against the brethren” 
Acts, ch. xiv. 2. The epistle therefore re- 
presents the case accurately as the history 
states it. It was the Jews always who" set 
on foot the persecutions against the apostles 
and their followers. He spite tr uly there- 
fore of them, when he says in this epistle 
“they both killed the Lord Jesus and their 
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ow, prophets,. and have persecuted us—for- 
bidding us-to speak, unto. the. Gentiles,” 4 (il, 
15;-16,)...But out. of Judea, it. was. at the 
hands-of. the. ¢ Gentiles, it was “ of their own 
countrymen,’ that thei injuries, they, under- 
went were immediately. sustained ia‘ Xe have 
suffered_like things.of your own, countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews.-.. ines 
ori} 3prli eo gt. Ri Appeal A ce 


Wei viin oft tee ston boveiled 


The - ‘apparent discrepancies between” ere 
epistle and the history). though of ma Snitude 
sufficient to repel, the 1 mputation of confede- 
racy or transcription. Gn, which vie iew they 
form a part of our argument), are neitlier 
numerous, nor very “dificult, to teconcile. 
One of these may be ‘observed_ in’ the 
ninth and tenth verses of the second chapter! 
« For ye “remember, brethren, our labour 
and travel ; for labouring night, and da be 
cause we would not be eharseable unto. any 
of you, we preached unto you the Gospel oF 
God. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and uunblameably: we ‘be 
hayed ourselves among you “that believe.” 
A person who reads fe passage is naturally 
led by it to suppose, . that the writer had 
dwelt at Thessalonica for some considerable 
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time? Yet oF St. Paul’s’ rhinistry’ in thee oity; 
the history’ gives no other" account "tbat the 
following: “that he camé’ to'‘Phessaléniéd, 
where was ‘a synagogue of the Jews : thatyas 
his ‘manner was, he went im unto then, ‘and 
three sabbath days teasofied With them dit 
pf the Scriptures: that sonie of them bélieved, 
and consorted with Paul and Silas.”* ‘The 
history then proceeds to tell us, that the 
Jews which believed not, set the city in an 
uproar, and assaulted the house ‘of Jason, 
where Paul and his companions lodged ; that 
the consequence of this outrage was, that 
“the brethen immediately sent © away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea.” “Acts, ch. 
xvii. 1—10. From the’ mention ‘of - “his 
preaching. three sabbath days in the Jewish 
synagogue, and from the want of a any farther 
specification of his ministry, it ‘has “usually 
been taken for eranted that Paul did not 
continue at Pietslonign more than: three 
weeks. This, however, is. inferred without 
necessity. It ppert to have oa Paul's 
to, upon his first” arriv a to repair to i 
synagogue. He thought himself bound: to 
propose the Gospel to “the Jews first, agree= 
ably to what he declared at Antioéh in Pic» 
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sidia ; ‘“‘ it was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you.” 
Acts, ch. xiii. 46. If the Jews rejected his 
ministry, he quitted the synagogue, and be- 
took himself to a Gentile audience. At Co- 
rinth, upon his first coming thither, he rea- 
soned in the synagogue every sabbath ; “ but 
when the Jews opposed themselves, and.blas- 
phemed, he departed thence,” expressly tell- 
ing them, “ From henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles ; and he remained in that city a 
year and six months.” Acts, ch. xviil. 6—11. 
_ At Ephesus, in like manner, for the space of ; 
three months he went into the synagogue; 
but “when divers were hardened and be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of that way, he 
departed from them and separated the disci~ 
ples, disputing daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus; and this continued by the space 
of two years.” Acts, ch. xix.9, 10. Upon 
inspecting the history, I see- nothing in it 
which negatives the supposition, that St, 
Paul pursued the same plan at Thessalonica 
which he adopted in other places; and that, 
though he resorted to the synagogue only 
three sabbath days, yet he remained in the 
city, and in the exercise of his ministry 
amongst the Gentile citizens, much longer.: 

T2 
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and until: the’ success w his prethiitg tid 
provoked ‘the Jews to excite the tumult and 
insurrection by which he was driven away.” 
~. Another seeming discrepancy is found im 
the ninth verse of the first chapter of the'epis= 
tle: “For they themselves show of us what 
manner of entering in we had unto\you, and 
how ye turned to God from idols to setve the 
living and true God.” This text contains an 
assertion, that, by means of St. Paul's i mini- 
stry at Thessalonica, many idolatrous Gentiles 
had been brought over to Christianity, . Yet 
the -history, in describing the effects. of that 
ministry, only says, that ‘‘ some of the Jews 
believed, and of the devout Greeks a* great 
multitude,» andoof the chief: women nota 
few,” (chi xvi. 4.) » The devout:Greeks: were 
those who already worshipped the one true 
God; and therefore; could not be said, by 
embracing Christianity, “‘'to be nega, to 
God from idols.” | .. pee 

This is the difficulty. The answer, may ike 
assisted by the following observations: The 
Alexandrian and Cambridge manuscnpts.read 
(for tov ocCouevar LAAnvev ror wArnbos) ray weCous- 
vav nos “EAAgvay rorv vanes’ in which reading 
theyare also confirmed:by the Vulgate Latin, 
And: this’ reading is,:in my opinion, strongly 
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supported by the considerations, first, that 6: 
geCoxevos alone, i. e. without “Frames, is used 
in this sense in the same chapter—Paul being 
come to Athens dicAsyero ev rn ouveyayy ois 
Tedasore xees rots oeCouevore = ‘secondly, that veGo- 
peor and “EAAzves no where come together. 
The expression is redundant. The oF osCopeevos 
must be ‘Eaaves. Thirdly, that the zas is 
much more likely tojhave been left out incuria 
mantis than to have been put in. Or, after 
all, if we be not allowed. to change the p present 
reading, which is undoubtedly, "retained by 
a great plurality of copies, may. not the. pas- 
sage in the history, be ponsidered™ ‘as ‘describ- 
ing only the effects of St. Paul’ Ss discourses 
during the three sabbath days i in which. he 
preached 1 in the synagogue? and may. it not 
be true, as we have remarked aboy gt that his 
application to the Gentiles at large, and his 
success amongst them, was posterior. to ‘this? 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. |): 
reo) 


No. TL." P pth 


Ir may seem odd to allege obscurity itself 
as an argument, or to draw a proof in favour 
ofa writing from that which is naturally con- 
sidered as the principal defect in its compo- 
sition. The present epistle, however, fur- 
nishes a passage, hitherto unexplained, and 
probably. inexplicable by us, the existence 
of which,, under the darkness and’ difficul- 
ties. that attend it, can be accounted for only 
upon ‘the supposition of the epistle ‘being 
genuine ; and BAO? that supposition is ac- 
counted for with great, ease. The passage 
hich I allude to is found in the second 
chapter: “ That day shall not come, except 
there come a falling away first, and, that man | 

of sin be revealed, the son of cation, who | 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 4 
is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that 
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he. as,,God) sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he i is God. eect 
yenot that. WHEN I was YET WITH, YOU 
E-TOLR YOU THESE THINGS! ? And now ye 
know, what withholdeth, that he might be 
wevegled in his time ; for the mystery of ini 
quity;doeth already. work, onli ly he that now 
letieth.will let, until he be taken out of the 
mee and then shall that wicked be reveal- 

ed, :whom the Lord shall consume ,with the 
spit of. his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming. ” Itwere superfluous 
to prove, because it 1s. in yain to deny, that 
this passage is inyolved in great. obscurity, 
more especially the clauses distinguished by 
dtalics.. Now the observation Ihave to offer 
is founded upon this, that the passage ex 
pressly refers toa conversation which the 
author, had previously holden with the Thes- 
salonians upon the. same subject : “ Remem- 
ber ye not, that when I was yet with you I 
told you.these things? And now ye know 
what withholdeth,” If such conyersation 
actually passed; if, whilst he was yet with 
them, “ he ¢old them those things,” then it 
follows that the epistle ig authentic. And of 
the reality of this conversation it appears to 
be a proof, that what is said in the epistle 
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might be iatlastBl By siouihbiiiea | 
pres sent to sucheeoivarsdtiOn } and yet bean 
capable ‘of beihg’ explhivied By any “ether. 
mad!’ Writes” ‘unihtelligibly ‘On® puirpése. 
t it “hay ebsily happed,"thitt ‘ao part “OP 
ae which felates'to a Bibjéct, tipon whieh 
fhe: partie? nad cconveisddtageeher before 
which tele PY t8! ‘what aul ‘been before suite, 
‘which i3‘in'truth“a portion ‘or contintiation of 
a former “discourse, ‘may’ be utterly avithout 
meaning’ to’a stranger who should’ pick up the 
letter’ upon the’ board’ and? yet ‘be -péifectly 

; ‘clear’ to thé person to: whom i itis -direetéd, 
‘and. with! whom the previous communication 
had passed.” “And if, in aletter whieh thits 
accidentally ‘fell into’my hands, T founda 
‘passage expressly’ referring told Sorbian 
versation, and difficult tobe ‘explaitied:! with 
‘out kndwihg that conversation, I should ‘con- 
sider this very dithiedty as: -a proof thatthe 


conversation had’ actually "passed, ‘aiid conse- 


quéntly'that'the letter ‘contained the'¥eal cor 


Tespondenée of real persons Ddodiw, Sudhw 
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yan head for’ ‘nought,’ but. wrotight ‘v 
labour diet and’day, that ie ena 
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ichargeable « tovany lofoyout! not because, ‘we | 
shave: fio "power but “foamake: apie an 
ensainple’ tuntdyou'to! follows! 01 O01 
In. ailetter, purporting to des been writ= 
én to another of ‘the Macedonic churches, 
fel it the following’ ‘declaration : 

Now, ‘ye Philippians, know also: des in 
os beginning of the Gospel; when I depart 
‘ed from? Macedonia, no'church communicated 
_ with meas concerning Sarl and bieiasisei 
- ENON RE AY dae “i a 

' The ‘conformity between these two ‘pas- 
aa ‘strong and plain.» They confine the 
‘transaction to the 'same: period. The dou 
‘t0'the Philippidhs refers to what! passed “ 
the begitining of the Gospel,” that is to: say, 
during 'the ‘first’ preaching of the Gospel on 
that side ‘of ‘the’ AEgean ‘séa/ The epistle to 
the Thessalonians spéaks of the apostle’s'con- 
dtict in! that: ‘cityupon his first entrance in — 
anto them,” whieh ‘the history informsvus ‘was 
4n the’course of his wi visit to the peninsula — 
of Greecepen Lovey : 

As StoPaul teélls'the . Philippians, «that no 
church. communicated with him, as concern- 
ang giving and receiv iney but they only,” he 
‘could not, consistently’ ‘with the truth of this 
declaration, haye received any thing from the 
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neighbouring church of Thessalonica, What 
thus appears by general implication in an 
 epistle to another church, when he. writes, to 
the Thessalonians themselves, is. noticed:ex~ 
pressly and particularly; “ neither, did we 
eat any man’s bread, for nought, but wrought 
night and day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you.” | eee! Wale 
The texts here cited further also exhibit a 
mark of conformity with what St. Pam, is 
made to say of himself in the» Acts of the 
Apostles. The apostle not only, reminds the 
Thessalonians that he had not been charge- 
able to any of them, but he states likewise 
the motive which dictated this reserve : “not 
beeause we have not power, but to make: our- 
selves an ensample unto you. to. follow us. 
(ch. ui. 9.) This conduct, and, what.is much 
“more precise, the end which he had in view | 
by. it, was the very same as that, which the 
history attributes to St. Paul ina discourse, 
which it represents him to have addressed to 
the elders of the church of Ephesus; “| Yea, 
ye yourselves also know that these hands’ 
have ministered unto my necessities, and to. 
them that were withme. I haye showed you 
all things, how that so labouring ye ought 
to supportithe weak,” Acts, ch. xx. 34. The 
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_ geftiment in‘ the epistle and: in the speech 
is in both parts of it.so much alike, and yet 
the words which convey. it show so little of 
imitation. or even of resemblance, that the 
agreement cannot well be explained without 
supposing the speech and the letter to have 
really proceeded from the same person. 


No. HI. 


Our taader remembers the passage in the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, in which St: 
Paul spoke of the conung of Christ : “ This 
we say unto you by the word of the Lord, 
that we which are alive, and. remain unto the 
coming of the Lord, shall not prevent, them 
which are asleep: for the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ; then we which are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, and so shall we be ever 
with the Lord.—But ye, brethren, are not 
in darkness, that that day should overtake 
you as a thief.” 1 Thess. iv. 15—17, and ch. 
v. 4. It should seem that the Thessalonians, 
or some however amongst them, had. from 


rl 


this passage conceived an opinion (and that 
not very unaturally) that the coming of 
Christ was to take place instantly, ors eves 
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cnney® “and that’ this persuasion had p ro- 
dite as it well might; much’ agit ia 
the church. The apoutla therefore t now writes, 
amongst other purposes, to quiet -this alarm, 
and to “rectify the misconstruétion that had 
been put upon his words: :-—Now \ we beseech 
you, brethen, by the coming of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together va 


unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled; ‘neither by spirit, ‘Aor 
by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
day of Christ is at hand.” If the allusion which 
we contend for be pai namely, if it be 
admitted, that the passage in'the second epistle 
relates to the passage in the first, it amounts 
to a considerable proof of the genuineness of 
both epistles. I have no conception, because 
YT know no example, of such a device in a 
forgery, as first to frame an ambiguous pas- 
sage in a letter, then to represent the persons 
to whom the letter is addressed as mistak- 
ing the meaning of the passage, and lastly, to 
write a second fetter’ in order to correct this 
mistake. Hs, 


alad. 


T have said that this ar rgument arises out 


% ‘Ori everryzzy, nempe hoc anno, says Grotius, oot 
hic dicitur de re presenti, ut Rom. viii. 38. 1 Cor, “iii, ‘S25 
Gal. 1.4. Heb. ix. g. 
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of the text, if the allusion be admitted : for 
Iam not. ignorant that many expositors un- 
derstand, din passage in the second epistle, 
as referring to some forged letters, which had 
been, produced in St. Paul’s name, and.in 
which the apostle had been made to say that 
the coming of Christ was then at hand. . In 
defence, however, of the explanatfon, which 
we propose, the reader is desired to observe, 
1. The. strong jfact,,.that. there ,exists a 
passage in the first epistle, to, which, that, in 
the second is capable of being referred, 7, e. 
which accounts for the error the writer is 
solicitous to remove. |, Had. no other. epistle 
than the second been extant,’and had it un- 
der these circumstances come to. be: consi- 
dered, whether the text before us related to 
a forged epistle or to some misconstruction 
of a true one, many conjectures and, many 
probabilities might have, been admitted in 
the inquiry which can have little weight when 
an epistle is) produced, containing, the very 
sort of passage we were seeking, that is, a 
" passage liable to the misinterpretation which 
the apostle protests against. 
2. That the clause which introduces the 
passage in ‘the second epistle bears a particu- 
Jar affinity to, what is found in the passage 
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cited from the first’ epistle:’’ The’ clause is 


this: “‘ We beseech you, brethren, by «the - 


coming of out Lord Jesus ‘Christ, and by 


our gathering together unto him.” Now im — 


the first epistle the description .of the com- 
‘me of Christ is accompanied with the men< 
tion of this very circumstance of his saints. 
being collected round him.» “ The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a. 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, .and 
with the trump of God, andthe dead in 
Christ shall rise first; then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, ta meet the Lord im 
the air.” 1 Thess. chap. iv. 16;17.* This I 
suppose to be the “ gathering together unto 
him” intended in the second epistle: and 
that the author, when he used these words, 
retained in his thoughts what he wan written 
on the subject before. 

3. The second epistle 1s. written in “the 
joint name of Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus, 
and it cautions the Thessalonians against be~ 
ing misled “ by letter as from us” (ag d¢ 
jp). Do not these words, dy yyy, appro- 
priate the reference to some writing which 
bore the name of these three teachérs? Now 
this circumstance, which is a very close ones 


‘ jyteees 


— 
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belongs to the epistle at present in our hands ; 
for the epistle which we call the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians contains these names in 
its superscription, © | 
4, The words in the original, as far as they 
are material.to be stated, are these; «¢ 70 ua 
THY EWC oorevbnvees vuuces a0 TH VOOS, NTE Jeo 
stodoce; janre dive rvevmaros, pnre Dice oye, ante OF 
emeoroAnts: as) 0k Neary OG Ot6 eréornacy 7 nYEea 
sz Xeicre. Under the weight of the preced- 
ing observations may not the words gyre die 
ove, ponte Ol eminrorrs, 5 0+. nears be con= 
strued to signify quasi nos guid tale aut dir- 
erimus aut scripserimus*, intimating that 
their words had been,mistaken, and that they 
had in truth said orwrittennosuch thing? . 


* Should a contrary interpretation be preferred, I do not 
think that itimplies the conclusion that a false ‘epistle had 
then ‘been: publishedin the apostle’ sname. It will-cémpletely 
satisfy the allusion in thetext to allow, that some one or-other 
at Thessalonica had pretended to have been told by St. Paul 
and his companions, or to have seen a letter from them, in 
which they had said, that the day of Christ was at hand, In 
like manner 25 Acts, xv. 1. 24. it is recorded that some had 
pretended to have received instructions from the church at 
Jerusalem, which had not been reccived “ to whom they gave 
no such-‘commandment.” And thus Dr. Benson ieee 
the passage pare Srociodan, pyre Sie mreumaros, pyre ha Aaysy 

peagne ey emsoronys st ws 0 yw, “nor be dismayed by any Teve- 
lation, or discourse, or cpistle, waich any one bari pretend 


to have heard or received from us.’ ; J 


Yan Liha Wolse2a8 gar op 
on anise tho ot Sngvergts ofteiege offt obepnol uct 
geil dew Freely Ifo on cords ehdqstgrtret ” 
COS pipet cel 2 0) @eBh oueear!T vethtegs 
‘CHAPTER AL iqitoeisqux eg 
hee lee. wiiesio ot ahebietr eT cubes 


Rap ovepis — EPISTLE’ To?TIMOTHY! 2001" 97S: 
- et 201 ER ere 2000b up ea Alon yaa Que 
— aisicuh: mens of the first::chapter, 
“as I besought thee toabide (still ‘at: Ephe- 


sus-when I went ants Macedonia,” At-ds evi- 4 


dent that this epistles ‘was written: soon after 
St. Paul had. gone ' to Macedonia‘from Ephe+ 
sus’ * Dr> Bensdit fixes: its)date uto thé:-time 
of St. Pawl’s journey}: -recordedin! the :begin= 


ning © ‘of the ‘twentieth: chapteriof: thevActs: — 


« And after the“upi¥éar’ (excited bys Demes 
trius at Ephesus) was ceased, Paul called. 
unto him the, disciples, and, Ba Ne 
and: departed - for’ to: go into. ‘Macedonia. 

And in this opinion’ Dr. Benson’ is followed 
by. Michaelis, as. he was. “preceded” by thie, 
greater part’ of the comment ainsi who. have 
considered the question. ‘ There's; however 
one objection to the hypothesis, which these 
learned men. appear to. me: to, iatquimealatia 
ed; and it is no other than this; that the 
superseription of the Second Epistle” ‘to the, 


sag 


Corinthians seems to. prove, that at. the Ae 


Se a ee ee a 
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“Sty Paul is supposed by them to have written 
‘this Epistle to Timothy, Timothy in truth 
ewas with St. Paul in Macedonia. Paul, as 
sitfis «related in the Acts, left Ephesus “for 
-to, ga into ‘Macedonia.’ When. he had got 
-into Macedonia he wrote his Second Epistle 
‘to the. Corinthians. . Concerning this ‘point 
there exists little’ variety of opimion. It is 
plainly indicated by the contents of the epi- 
stle.. It is also strongly implied that the 
epistle was written soon after the apostle’s 
arrival in Macedonia; for he begins his letter 
-by:a train of reflection, referring to his per- 
-“secutions in Asia as to recent transactions, 
as to dangers from which he had lately been 
-delivered. Butin the salutation with which 
the epistle opens, Timothy was joined with St. 
Paul, and consequently could not at. that 
time be “‘ left behind at Ephesus.” » And’ as 
to the only solution of the difficulty which 
can be thought of, viz. that Timothy, though 
he was left behind at Ephesus upon St..Paul’s 
departure from Asia, yet might follow him 
‘so soon after, as to come up with the apostle 
in Macedonia, before he wrote his Epistle to. 
the Corinthians ; that supposition is mcon- 
sistent with the terms and tenor of the epistle 
throughout. For the writer speaks uniform: 
; 5 


a 
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ly of his intention to return to Timothyiat 
Ephesus, and not of his expecting Timothy 
to come to himin Macedonia: “* These things 
write I unto thee hoping to vome'unto thee 
shortly ; but if 1 tarry long that thou may- 
est know how thou oughtest to behave thy- 
self.” Ch. i. 14, 15.“ Till I come igive 
attendance to reading, to exhortation,’ to 
doctrine.” Chi iv. 18. eet yiniohe 
Since, therefore, the Leal of Timothy 
behind at Ephesus, when’ Paul: went imto 
Macedonia, suits not with any journey into 
~ Macedonia recorded in the Acts, I coneur 
with Bishop Pearson in placing’ the:daterof 
this epistle, and the journey referred to inh 
it, at a period subsequent to St. Poaul’s: first . 
imprisonment at Rome, and consequently 
subsequent to the zra up to: which theActs- 
of the Apostles brings his history: The only 
difficulty which attends our opinion is, that 
St. Paul must, according to us, have come 
to Ephesus after his liberation at Rome, con- 
trary as it should seem to what he foretold 
to the Ephesian elders, “ that’ they should 
see his face no more.” And'it is'to save 
the infallibility of this predictions and for no 
other reason of weight, that an earlier date 
is assigned to this epistle. “The prediction 
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itself however, when. considered. in, connex- 


ion with the: circumstances ander which 1 


was delivered, does not seem to demand so . 


found.in the twenty-fifth verse of the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Acts: “ And now. be- 
hold, I. know that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall 
see my face nomore.” In the twenty-second 
and twenty-third verses of the same chapter, 


‘much anxiety. The words in question are _ 


a: €. two verses before, the apostle makes — 


this declaration: “ And now. behold, I. go 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall, me 
there ; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying, that bonds and. afflic- 


tions abide me?’. This “ witnessing cf. the 
& ob tin 


Holy Ghost” was undoubtedly. prophetic and 
supernatural., But it went no farther than 
to foretell. that bonds and. afflictions awaited 


dum. . And I can very. well conceive, that 


this might be all which was communicated 
to the apostle by extraordinary revelation, 
and that the rest was the conclusion of his 


- own mind, the desponding inference which 
he drew from strong and .sepeated, intima- 


tions of approaching danger. And the ex- 
pression “ I know,” which St. Paul here 
U2 . 
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uses, does not perhaps, when. applied to f fu- 


ture events affecting himself, convey an as- 


_ ‘sertion so positive and absolute as : we may 
at first sight apprehend. In the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Philippians and: the 
twenty-fifth verse, “I know,” says he, “ that 
I shall abide and continue with you all for 
your joy and furtherance of faith.” Not- 
withstanding this strong declaration, in the 


second chapter and twenty-third verse .of 


this: same epistle, and speaking also: of. the 
very same event, he is content to use'a lan- 
guage of some doubt and uncertainty : “ Him 
therefore I hope to send presently, :so ‘soon 
as I shall see show it will go with me; but 
I trust in the Lord that I also myself, shall 
come shortly.” And a few verses preceding 
these, he not only seems to doubt of his 
safety, but almost to despair; to contemr 
plate the possibility at least of his condem- 
nation and martyrdom: “ Yea, and if I be 


offered upon the sacrifice and service of your: 


faith, 1} soy 3 and rejoice with you all. 4 


No. I. 


But. can we show that St. Paul visited 
Ephesus after his liberation at Rome? or 


rather, can we collect any hints from his 


‘\ 
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other letters which make it probable that he 
did? If we can, then we have a coincidence. 
If we cannot, we have only an unauthorised 
supposition,, to which the exigency of the 
case compels us to resort. Now, for this 
purpose, let us examine the Epistle to the 
‘Philippians and the Epistle to Philemon. 
These two epistles purport to be written 
whilst St. Paul was yet a prisoner at Rome. 
To the Philippians he writes as follows: “ I 
trust in the Lord that I also -myself shall 
come shortly.” To Philemon, who was a 
- Colossian, he gives this direction: “ Bat 
withal, prepare me also a lodging, ‘for I 
trust that through your prayers I shall be 
given unto you.” An inspection of the map 
will show us that Colosse was a city of the 
Lesser Asia, lying eastward, and at no great 
distance from Ephesus. Philippi was on the 
other, 7. e. the western side of the A.gean 
sea. If the apostle executed his purpose ; if, 
in pursuance of the intention expressed in his 
letter to Philemon, he came to Colosse soon 
after he was set at liberty at Rome, it is very 
improbable that he would omit to visit 
Ephesus, which lay so near to it, and where 
he had spent three years of his ministry. As 
he was also under a promise to the church of 


: — 
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Philippi. to see them “ shortly Par assed 
from Colosse to Philippi, or Peet hil 
Colosse, he could hardly avoid ‘taking i 


I '? 
sus in his way. | edit 


Not HE"? Fe ed 

Chap. v. 9. Let not a widow be taken 
into the number under threescore years 
old.” 

This accords with the account delivered 
in the sixth chapter of the Acts. “ And in 
those days, when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 
the Grecians against the Hebrews, becatise 
their widows were neglected in the daily mi- 
nistration.” It appears that from the first 
formation of the Christian church, provision 
was made out of the public funds of the so- 
ciety of the indigent widow's who belonged 
‘to it. The history, we have seen, distinctly 
records the existence of such an institution 
at Jerusalem, a few years after our Lord’s 
ascension; and is led to the mention of it 
very incidentally, viz. by a dispute, of which 
it was the occasion, and which produced im- 
portant consequences to thé Christian com- 
munity. The epistle, without being suspect- 
‘ed of borrowing from the history, refers, 
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-briefly indeed, but decisively, to a similar 
establishment, subsisting some years after- 
wards at Ephesus. This agreement indicates 
that both writings were founded upon real 
circumstances. 

But, in this article, the material thing to 
be noticed is the mode of expression: “ Let 
not a widaw be taken into the number.”— 
No previous account or explanation is given, 
to which these words, “into the number,” 
canrefer; but the direction comes concisely 
and unpreparedly. “ Let not a widow be 
taken into the number.” Now this is the 
way in which a man writes, who is conscious 
that he is writing to persons already ac- 
_ quainted with the subject of his letter ; and 
who, he knows, will readily apprehend and 
‘apply what he says by virtue of their being 
so acquainted: but it is not the way in 
which a manwrites upon any other occasion ; . 
and least of all, in which a man would draw 
up afeigned letter, or introduce a suppositi- 
tious fact*. 


_ * It is not altogether unconnected with our general pur- 

pose to remark, in the ‘passage before us, the selection and 
reserve which St. Paul recommends to the governors of the 
church of Ephesus in the bestowing relief upon the poor, 
because it refutes a calumny which has been insinuated, that 
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Chap. iii. 2, 3. SARK Gishow mistbe blame,’ 
less, the husband “of one wife, vigilant, Faget? 
ber, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach ; not given to wine, no striker, 


not. greedy of filthy lucre,_ but patient, ‘hot 


the liberality of the first Christians was an artifice to. lle 
converts ; or one of the temptations, however, by which the | 
idle and mendicant were drawn into this society: Let not a 
widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, ' 
having been the wife of one man, well reported of for her: 
good works: if she have brought up children, if she haye 
lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if she — 
have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently - followed’ 
every good work: but the younger widows refuse.” (v. 9, 10, 
1i.) And, in another place, “ If any man or woman ‘that’ 
believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 
church be charged, that it may relieve them that are widows. 
indeed.” ‘And to the same effect, or rather more to our pre=" 
sent purpose, the apostle writes in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians: ‘ Even when we were with you, t this we com- 
manded you, that ifany would not work, neither let’ him cat,” 
i.e. at the public expense? “ for we hear that there are some 
which walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
busy- -bodies; now them that are such, we command and 
exhort, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they 
work, and eat their own bread.” Could a designing or dis- 
solute poor take advantage of bounty regulated with so much - 
caution; or could the mind which dictated those sober and 
prudent directions be influenced in his recommendations of 
public charity by any other than the properest motives s of 


hencficence ? ‘ 4 
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abrawler, not covetous; one that ruleth 
well his own house.” - 
No striker :’ That is the article hich 1 
single out from the collection as evincing the, 
antiquity at least;, if not the genuineness, of. 
_ the -epistle, because i it is an article which no 
man'would haye made the subject of caution 
who lived in an advanced era of the church. 
Tt agreed with the infancy of the society, and 
with no other state of it. After the govern-, 
ment of the church had acquired the dignified 
form which it soon and naturally assumed, 
this injunction could have no place. Would 
a person who lived under a hierarchy, such as 
-thé Christian hierarchy became when it had 
settled into a regular establishment, have 
thought it necessary to prescribe concerning 
the qualification of a bishop, “ that he should 
be no striker?” And this injunction would 
be equally aliene from the imagination of the 
- writer, whether he wrote in his own charac- 
ter, or personated that of an apostle. 


No. IV. \ 


Chap. v. 23. “ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.” 

Imagine an impostor sitting down to forge 
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an epistle in the name of St, Paul. . Is it cre- 
dible that it should come into his head to 
give such a direction as this ;. so remote from 
every thing of doctrine or discipline, every 
thing of public concern to the religion or the 
church, or to any sect, order, or party in it, 
and from every purpose with which such an 
epistle could be written? It seems tome that 
’ nothing but reality, that is, the real valetu- 
dinary situation of a real person, could have 
suggested'a thought of so domestic a nature._ 

But if the peculiarity of the advice be ob- 
servable, the place in which it stands is more 
so. The context is this: “ Lay hands sud- 
denly on no man, neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins; keep thyself pure: drink no 
longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities: 
some men’s sins are open beforehand, going 
before to judgement: and some men they fol- 
low after.” The direction to Timothy about 
his diet stands between two sentences, as wide 
from the subject as possible. The train of 
thought seems to be broken to let it in. Now 
when does this happen? It happens when a 
man writes as he remembers ; wherr he puts 
down anarticle that occurs the moment it oc-. 
curs, lest he should afterwards forgetit. Of this 
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the passage before us bears strongly the ap- 
pearance. In actual letters, in the negligence 
of real correspondence, examples of this kind 
frequently take place.; seldom I believe in any 
other production. For the moment a man re-~ 
gards what he writes as a composition, which — 
the author of a forgery would, of all others, 
be the first to do, notions of order, in the ar- 
rangement and: succession of his thoughts, 
present themselves to his judgement, and 


guide his pen. 


No. V. 


Chap. u 15, 16. “ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
‘ners, of whom [I am chief. Howbeit, for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffer- 
ing, for a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe in him to life everlasting.” 

~ What was the mercy which St. Paul here 
commemorates, and what was the crime of 
which he accuses himself, is apparent from 
the verses immediately preceding ; “ I thank 
Christ Jesus, our Lord, who hath enabled 
me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
me into the ministry, who was before a blas-~ 
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phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; but 
T obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.” (ch.i. 12, 13.) . The whole quo- 


tation plainly refers to St. Paul’s original en- 


mity to the Christian name, the interposition 
of Providence in his conversion, and his sub- 
sequent designation to the ministry of the 
Gospel ; and by this reference affirms indeed! 
the substance of the apostle’s history deliver- 
ed in the Acts. But what in the passage strikes 


my mind most powerfully, is the observation — 


that is raised out of the fact: “ For this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might show forth all long-suffering, 
for a pattern to them which should hereafter 


believe on him to life everlasting.” It is a - 
just and solemn reflection, springing from the — 


circumstances of the author’s conversion, or 
rather from the impression which that great 
event had left upon his memory. — It will be 


said, perhaps, that an impostor acquainted 


with St. Paul’s history, may have put such a 
sentiment into his mouth ; or, what is the 
same thing, into a letter drawn up in his 
name. But where, we may ask, is such an 
impostor to be found? The piety, the truth, 
the benevolence of the thought, ought to pro- 
tect it from this imputation. For, though 
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_ we should allow that one of the great ma- 
sters of the ancient tragedy could have given 
to his scene a sentiment as virtuous and as 
elevated as this is, and at. the same time as 
appropriate, and as well suited to the particu- 
_ lar situation of the person. who delivers it ; 
yet whoever is conversant in these inquiries 
will acknowledge, -that to do this in a fic- 
titious production is beyond the reach of the 
understandings which have been employed 
upon any fabrications that have come down 
to us under Christian names. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY, © 
No. I. 


Ir was the uniform tradition of the primitive 
church, that St. Paul visited Rome twice, 
and twice there suffered imprisonment ; and 
that he was put to death at Rome ‘at the 
conclusion of his second imprisonment. ‘This 
opinion concerning St. Paul’s two journeys 
to Rome is confirmed by a great variety of 
hints and allusions in the epistle before us, 
compared with what fell from the apostle’s 
pen in other letters purporting to have beeri 
written from Rome. That our present ep 
stle was written whilst St. Paul was’a pri- 
soner, is distinctly intimated by the eighth 
verse of the first chapter: “Be not thou 
therefore ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord, nor of me his prisoner.” And whilst 
he was a prisoner at Rome, by the sixteenth 
and seventeenth verses of the same chapter : 
“The Lord give mercy unto the house of 
Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and 
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"was not ashamed of my chain: but when he 
was in Rome he sought me out very diligent- 
ly, and found me.” Since it appears from 
the former quotation that St. Paul wrote this 
epistle in confinement, it wili hardly admit 
of doubt that the word chain, im the latter 
quotation, refers to that confinement ; the 
chain by which he was then bound, the eus- 
tody in which he was then kept. And if the 
word chain designate the author's confine 
ment at the time of writing the epistle, the . 
" mext words determine it to have been written 
from Rome: “ He was not ashamed of my 
chain; but when he was in Rome he sought 
me out very diligently.” Now that it was 
not written during the apostle’s first imprit — 
sonment at Rome, or during the same impri- 
sonment in which the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, the Colossians, the Philippians, and 
Philemon, were written, may be gathered, 
with considerable evidence, from a compa- 
rison of these- several epistles with the pre- 
sent. rm ) 
I. In the former epistles the author confi- 
_ dently. looked forward to his liberation from 
confinement, and his speedy departure from. 
Rome... He tells the Philippians (ch: i1.24.), 
. “trust in the Lord that I also myself shall 
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come shortly.”  Philemomhe:bids to prepare | 
for him a lodging; “ for I trust,” says hes — 
** that through your prayers J shall be given 
unto: you;” (ver..22.) In thecepistle before 
us:he holds: a language extremely different: — 
“Tam now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is. at hand» Ishaye 
fought a good fight; I have finished. my 
course;; | have.kept the faiths henceforth 
there is laid up for mea crown,of nghteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge; . 
shall give me at that day.” (ch..iy. 68,0. 
IL. When the former epistles were, written 
from, Rome, Timothy, was, with),St. Pauls. — 
and is joined; with him in writing to» the. 
Colossians, the Philippians, ,and,to Phile-.. 
mon... The «present. epistles ekisties that -he) 
was absent: yuis 21) ae sea! enor: 
AM. In» the former sable seine owas, 
with St.Paul at Rome:,, ‘“:Luke,, the; be-.. 
loved physician, and. Demas,».greet, you.’ 
In the epistle now before us: ‘Demas hath. — 
- forsaken _ me, having. loved. this . present 
world, and is gone to Thessalonica.”)» 9). 4... 
IV. In the former epistle, Marko was with | 
St.Paul, and joins: in .salutingy the Colos- 
sians. In. the present epistle,» Timothy, is: 
ordered to bring him with /him, “ for heLis — 
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profitable to me for the seu am iv. 
11.) 

‘The case i Timothy and of Mark might 
be very well accounted for, by supposing 
thepresent epistle to have been written be- 
fore the others; so that Timothy, who is 
here exhorted “ to come shortly unto him,” 
(ch. ive 9.) might’ have arrived, and that 
Mark, “ whom he was to bring with him,” 
(ch. iv. 11.) might have also reached Rome 
in sufficient time to have been with St. Paul 
_ when the four epistles were written ; but 
then such a supposition is inconsistent with 
what is said of Demas, by which the pos- 
terlority of this to the other epistles «is 
strongly indicated : for in the other epistles 
Demas was with St. Paul, in the present he — 
hath “ forsaken him, and is gone to Thessa- 
lonica.” The opposition also of sentiment, 
with respect to the event of the persecution, 
is hardly reconcileable to the same imprison- 
ment. 

The two followmg considerations, which 
were first suggested upon this question by 
Ludovicus Capellus are still more conclusive. ~ 

‘1. In the twentieth verse of the fourth 
chapter, St. Paul informs Timothy, “ that 
Erastus abode at Corinth,” Egaeros ewewer ev 

x 
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Kou», The form of céxpression:fiimplies,— 
that Erastus had staid behind at Coriiyth, 


when St. Paul left it. But this could not be 
meant of any journey from Corinth whieli 
St. Patl took prior to his first: ‘imprisonment 


at Rome; for:whem Paul departed from Cos 


rinth, as-related in the twentieth chapter of 
the Acts; Timothy was’ with him and this 


was the last time the apostle left Cormth be+ — 
fore his commg to Rome ; because he lefeit 


to'-proceed on: his’ way! to Jerusaleny} seon 


after his/arrival at which place he was taken — 


ito custody, and continued im»that\ eustody 
tilbhe was carhied)to Ceesat’s tribunals :Thete 


could be;nomeed therefore to sinfornyFimos — 


thy that Erastus staid behind at Corinth,” 


upon this oceasion, because if the fact wasisé, 


itvmust have'cbeen’ known ‘to Timothy who 


was present, aswell as to.St. Paull) “wee! | 
"2. In thejsame verse our epistlealsovstates 


the followimg.article: “!Trophimmsy have! T 
~ left at Miletum sick.” When St. Paul passed: 


through, Miletuny om his way toJerusalerij/as 


related Acts) xx., Trophithus was notleft: bes. 


hind,  but°aceompanied hin» to! that -eity. 
He’ was indeed the: occasion of the uproarfat 
Jerusalem in consequence of which: St. Paul 
was apprehended ; for “they had seen,’ says 


. 
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the historian, * before with him i! the city) 
Trophimusian Ephesian, whom they supposed’. 
_ that Paul/had brought into the temple.” This: 
was evidently the last time of Paul’s bemg at 
Miletus before his first imprisonment’; fory 
as hathbeem said, after his apprehension at 
Jerusalem, | he remained in custody till he 
wassent'to Rome.» > | goin i 
»o In:these two articles vikilan a journey re- 
ferred-to, which must have taken place sub- 
sequent to the conclusion of St. Luke’s histo- 
ry;and of course after St. Paul’s liberation 
from his) first’ imprisonment. ‘The epistle, 
therefore, which contains this reference, since 
it:appears from other parts of it to have been 
written while St. Paul was a prisoner at 
Romie; proves that he had returned to that 
city: again, and undergone there a second 
imprisonment. » 
~ . do:not produce these sei for the 
sake ofthe support which they lend to the 
testimony of the fathers concerning St. Paul’s 
second imprisonment, but to remark their 
consistency and agreement with orié another. 
They are all resolvable into one supposition : 
and although the ‘supposition itself be in 
some Sort only negative, viz. that the epistle 
was. not written during St. Paul’s first resi- 
x 2 
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dence at Rome, but in some future imprison- 
‘ment in that city ; yet is the consistency not — 
less worthy of observation; for the ‘epistle 4 
touches upon names: and circumstances cons — 
nected with the date and with the history of — 
the first imprisonment, and mentioned in 

letters written during thatimprisonment, and 

so touches upon ‘them, as. to leave what is 

said of one consistent with what»is said of © 
others, and consistent also with what issaidiof — 
them in different epistles..., Had one of these 
circumstances been so deseribed as to have 
fixed the date of the epistle to the firstum- — 
prisonment, it would have involved »the' rest 
in. contradiction... And. when 'the| number — 
and. particularity of the articleswhich have — 
been brought together under this:headvare — 
considered ; and when it is considered. also, 
that the comparisons we have formed amongst 
them, were in all probability neither: pro- — 
vided for, nor thought of, by the writer of — 
the epistle, it will be deemed something very — 
like the effect of truth, that no imvineible 

repugnancy is eves heinieae them: «+ 


r¢sh/¢8, hy) ear 
No. i. pitt thirty a 


In the Acts of the Agusta in the six- 
teenth chapter, and at the, first: verse,» we 
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are told that Paul “ came to Derbe and Lys- 
tra, and behold a certain disciple was there 
named Timotheus, the son of a certain wo- 
man which was a Jewess, and believed , but 
his father was a Greek.” In the epistle be- 
fore us, in the first chapter and: at the fifth 
verse, St. Paul writes to Timothy thus: 
** Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful 
of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy, 
when I call to. remembrance the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice ; 
and I am persuaded that in thee also.” Here 
we have a fair unforced example of coincid- 
ence.’ In the history Timothy was the “ son 
ofa Jewess that believed :” in the epistle St. 
Paul-applauds “ the faith which dwelt in his 
mother Eunice:” In the history it is said of 
the: mother, “ that she was a Jewess, and be- 
Jieved ;? of the father, “* that he wasa Greek.” 
‘Now when it is said of the mother alone “ that 
she’ believed,” the father being nevertheless 
mentioned in the same sentence, we are led 
to suppose of the father that he did not be- 
lieve, 2. e. eitler that he was dead, or that he 
remained unccnverted. Agreeably hereunto, 
whilst praise bestowed in the epistle upon 
one parent, a cupon her sincerity in the faith, 
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_no Notice is taken. of the! oth 
tion of the: grandmother 1 is thea 
-ciscumstance not found in: sls cp 


“it.|1s ‘a circumstanee which,’ as well ‘as’ the — 


names of the parties, might naturally ‘be ex- 
‘pected ; to be known: to the apostle, though 
sexeblogkid: by. ns historian. ned Weer ema, 

ey » yi: som + 


No, Hil, jo ete wil 10 


Chap, iiiy,13..And:that fiom la ied — 


thou, hast known the Holy: Scriptures, which — 
are able to make thee wise unto salyation.? 
_..Bhis werse. discloses a! circumstance which — 
sdneesep tacitly with what is intimated in the 


quotation. from the Acts, adduced in the last — 
number,» In that quotation it is recorded of — 


Timothy’s mother, *; that she was a Jewess,’ te 
This.description is virtually, though, 1 anvsa- 7 


_tistied, undesignedly, recognised im ‘the epis- 


tle, when Timothy’ is’ reminded dirt, “that 


-frony a child he had known the: Holy Serip- 


tures.” ‘ The Holy Scripturés” undoubted-— 


ly meant the scriptures: of the Old: 'Pesta- 
ment. The expression bears that sense Gn 
every place in which it oceurs. Those ofthe 
New had not yet acquired the nare, ‘not to 
mention, that in Timothy’s childhood, proba- 
bly, none of them existed. In what manner 


} 
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then could Timothy have known “froma 
child” the Jewish scriptures, had he not been 
born, en one side or on both, of Jewish pa- 
rentage? Perhaps he was not less likely to be 
carefully instructed in them, tor that-his mo- 
ther alone professed that religion. 


No. IV. 


Chap. 11.22. “ Flee also youthful lusts, 
but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, - 
with them’ that call on the Lord out of a 
pure heart.” | 

“ Hee also youthful lusts.” | ‘The suitable- 
ness of this precept to the age of the person to 
whom it is addressed, is gathered from 1 Tim. 
chap. iv. 12: “Let no man despise thy youth.” 
Nor do I deem the less of this comcidence, 
because the propriety resides in a single epi- 
thet; or because this one precept is’ joined 
with, and followed by, a train of others, not 
more applicable to Timothy than to any. or- 
dinary convert. It is in these transient and 
cursory allusions that the argument is best 
founded. When a writer dwells and _ rests 
upon a point in which some coincidence is 
discerned, it may be doubted whether he 
himself had not fabricated the conformity, 


' 
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and was endeavouring to display and. set it 
off. But when the reference is contained in’ 
a. single word, unobserved»perhaps by most. 
readers, the writer passing on to other sub- 
jects, as unconscious that he had hit upon a 
correspondency,. or unsolicitous whether it 
were remarked or not, we may be pretty well 
assured that no fraud was exercised, no iapon 
sition intended. 


siete ak Noe. Vx: sien ecieneiil 
Chap. in. 10, 11. . * But shen hast fally 
known my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, perse- 
cutions, afflictions, which came unto me at 
Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what per- 
secutions I anion but out of aioe all the: 


Lord delivered me. litds cal dees &: 


The Antioch here ada was not An- 


% 
- 


tioch the capital of Syria, where Paul.and. — 


Barnabas resided “a long time;” but Antioch _ 
in Pisidia, to which place Paul and Barnabas 


came in their first apostolic progress;: and 
where Paul delivered a memorable discourse; * 
which is preserved in the thirteenth chapter’ 
of the Acts... At this Antioch the history re- 
ates, that the “ Jews stirred, up the devout: 


and honourable women, and the chief men of 
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the city, and raised persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas, and expelled them out. of 
their coasts. But they shook off the dust of 
their feet against them, and came into» Jco- 
nium.... And it came to pass in Iconium, 
that they went both together into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and so spake that a great 
multitude both of the Jews and also of the 
Greeks believed ; but the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil-affected- against the brethren. Long 
time therefore abode they speaking boldly in 
the Lord, which gave testimony unto the 
word, of his grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands. But 
the multitude of the city was divided ; and 
part held with the Jews, and part with. the 
apostles. And when there ,was) an assault 
made both of the Gentiles and also of the 
Jews, with their rulers, to use them despite-, 
fully and to stone them, they were aware of 
it,,and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities‘of 
Lycaonia,, and unto the region, that lieth 
round, about, and there they preached the 
Gospel ....... And there came. thither certain 
Jews, from Antioch .and Icontum, who per- - 
suaded ‘the people, and having stoned Paul, 
drew him out of the city, supposing he had 
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been dead, _ Howheit,.a9 the: disciples stood 


round about him, he rose: up andscame into 


the city : and the next day he departed with 
Barnabas ‘to’ Derbe: and when» they had 
preached the Gospel to that:city, and had 
taught many, they returned again to Lystra, 
and to [conium, and to Antioch.” ' This: ac+ 


count comprises the period to which the allus 


sion.in the epistle is.to be referred, We have 
so far therefore a conformity between the his- 
- tory and the epistle, that St. Paul is asserted 
in the history to have suffered persecutions in 
the three cities, his persecutions at. which are 
appealed to in the epistle; and not only so, 
but to have suffered these persecutions both 
in immediate succession, and in the order in 
which the cities are mentioned in the epistle, 
- The conformity also extends ‘to another cir- 
cumstance. In the apostolic history Lystra 
and Derbe are commonly mentioned toge- 


ther: in the quotation from the epistle Lys-. 


. tra is mentioned, and not Derbe.’ And ‘the 
distinction will appear on''this eecasion to be 
accurate: for St. Paul is here enumerating 
his persecutions : and although he underwent 
grievous persecutions in each.of the three ci- 
ties through which he passed to Derbe, at 
Derbe itself he met with none: “ The next; 
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day he departed,’ says the historian, to 
Derbe ; and when they ‘had preached: the 
‘Gospel’ 'to ‘that city, and had tiught many, 
they returned again to Lystra.” The epistle, 
therefore, in the names of the cities, in the 
order in’ which they are enumerated, and in 
the place! at which the enumeration stops, 
gant exactly with the history. 

- But a’ second question remains, namely 
- ‘how these persecutions were “‘ known” to Ti- 
mothy, or why the apostle should recall these 
an particular to his remembrance, rather than 
many other persecutions with which his mi- 
nistry had been attended. When some time, 
probably three years, afterwards (vide Pear- 
son’s Annales Paulinas),\“‘St. Paul made a 
second journey through the same country, 
“in order to go again er visit the brethren 
in’ every ‘city where he had preached’ the 
word of thie Lord,” we read, Acts, chap. xvi. 
1. that, “‘ when he came to Derbe and Lys- 
tra, behold a certain disciple was there nam- 
ed Timotheus.” One or other, therefore, of 
these cities was the place of Timothy’s abode. 
We read moreover that he was well reported 
of by the brethren that were at Lystra and 
Iconium ; so that he must have been well-ac- 
quainted with these places. Also again, when 


’ 
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Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, Timothy — 
was already a disciple: “ Behold a cer-— 
tain disciple was there named Timotheus.” 
He must therefore have been converted before. 
But since it is expressly stated in the epistle, 
that Timothy was converted by St. Paul him- 
self, that he was “his own son in the faith ;” 
it follows that he must have been converted by 
him upon his former journey into those parts: 
which was the very time when the apostle 
underwent the persecutions referred to in the 
epistle. Upon the whole, then, persecutions 
at the several cities named in the epistle are 
expressly recorded in the Acts: and Timo- 
thy’s knowledge of. this part: of St.' Paul’s 
history, which knowledge is’ appealed to im 
‘the epistle, is fairly deduced: from the place 
of his abode, and the time of his conversion: 
It may farther be observed, that it is pro~ 
bable from this account, that St. Paul was in 
the midst of these persecutions when Timothy 
-became known to him. No wonder then that 
‘the apostle, though in a letter written long 
afterwards, should remind his favourite con- 
vert of those scenes of affliction and distress 
under which they first met. 

Although this coincidence, as to ou names’ 
of the cities, be more specific and direct than 
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many which we have pointed out, yet I ap- 
prehend there is no just reason for thinking 
it to be artificial; for had the writer of the 
epistle sought a coincidence with the history 
upon this head, and searched the Acts of the 
Apostles for the purposes I conceive he would 
have sent.us at once to Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, where Paul suffered. persecution, and 
where, from what is stated, it may easily be 
gathered that Timothy accompanied him, -ra- 
ther than have appealed to persecutions as 
known to Timothy, in the account of which 
persecutions Timothy’s presence is not men- 
tioned ; it not being till after one » entire 
chapter, and in the history of a journey three 
years future to this, that Timothy’s name oc- 
curs in the Acts of the Apostles for the first 
time. | 
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A vert ehiatedentte cireumstante in ‘this 

Epistle, is the quotation ‘from’ ‘Epimenides, 
chap. i. 12: One of themsélves, even a 
prophet of their own, said, thé’ Crétans ate. 
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I call this quotation characteristic, beaansy 

no ‘writer in the New Testament, except St, 
Paul, appealed to heathen testimony; and 
because St. Paul repeatedly did so. In his 
celebrated speech at Athens, preserved in 
the seventeenth chapter of the Acts, he tells 
his audience, that ‘in God we live, and 
move, and have our being ; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are alzo 
his oF SPIRE. 


ert’ if yxe HHS YEVOS ETLLEP. 
The reader will perceive much similarity 
of manner in these two passages. The res 
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ference ithe speech is toa heathen poets 
it is the same im the epistle. In the speech 
the apostle urges his hearers with the’ author- 
ity of a poet. of their own; in the epistle he 
avails himself of the same advantage: Yet 
there is a variation, which shows that the 
hint of mserting a quotation in the epistle 
was nof, as it may be suspected, borrowed 
from: seemg- the like practice attributed) to 
St Paul im the history ; and it is this, that 
im the epistle the author cited is calledia pro- 
phet, “ one of themselves, even a prophet of . 
their own.”) “Whatever might be the reason 
for calling Epimenides a prophet: whether 
the names of poet and prophet were occa- 
sionally convertible ; whether Epimenides in 
particular lad obtained that title, as Grotius 
seemis to have proved: or whether the appel- 
lation was given to him, in this instance, as 
having delivered a. description of the Cretan 
character, which the future state of morals 
among them verified ; whatever was the rea- 
son (and any of these reasons will account for 
the variation, supposing St. Paul to have 
been the author), one point is. plain, namely, 
if the epistle had been forged, and the author 
had inserted a quotation in it merely from 
haying seen an example of the same kind in 
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a speech ascribed to-St. Paul, he would so far 
have imitated his original, as to have intro-— 
duced his quotation in the same manner, 
that is, he would have given to Epimenides 
the title which he ‘saw there given to Aratus.. 
The other side of the alternative is, that the © 
history took the hint from the ‘epistle. But 
that the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
had not the epistle to Titus before him, at 
least that he did not use it as one of the do- 
cuments or materials of his narrative, is ren- 
dered nearly certain by the observation that 
the name of Titus does not once occur in his 
book. A 

It is well known, and was sins by S St. 
Jerome, that the apophthegm in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Corinthians, “ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners,” is an Tam- - 

bic of Menander’s: | 
Doeigeo nba xenod Opsrsces nomen. 

Here we have another unaffected instance 
of the same turn and habit of composition. 
Probably there are some hitherto unnoticed ; ; 
and more, which the loss of the original 
authors render impossible to ne now ascer= 
tained. 
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ane é 
" No. II. | 
% There exists a visible affinity between the 
Epistle to Titus and the First Epistle to Ti- 
mothy. Both letters were addressed to per- 
_sons left by the writer to preside in their re- 
spective churches during his absence. Both 
letters are principally occupied in describing 
the qualifications to be sought for, in those 
whom they should appoint to offices in the 
church ; and the ingredients of this descrip- 
tion are in both letters nearly the same. 
Timothy and Titus are likewise cautioned 
"against the same prevailing corruptions, and, 
in particular, against the same misdirection 
of their cares and studies. This affinity ob- 
tains, not only in the subject of the letters, 
which, from the similarity of situation in the 
persons to whom they were addressed, might 
be expected to be somewhat alike, but ex- 
tends, in a great variety of instances, to the 
phrases and expressions. The writer accosts 
his two friends with the same salutation, and 
passes on to the business of his letter by the 
same transition. 
~ “Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith, 
grace, mercy, and peace, fromGod our Father, 
and Jesus Christ our Lord: as I besought 
¥ 


Q 
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thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 4 


into Macedonia,” &c. 1 Tim. chap. 4, 3. 
“ To Titus, mine own son after the com- 
mon faith, grace, mercy, and peace from God 


the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ ‘our. 


Saviour: for this cause left I thee in Crete.” 
Tit. chap..1..4, 5. Mate eds 


If Timothy was “ not to give heed to fa~ | 


bles, and endless genealogies, which minister 


questions.” 1 Tim. chap. i. 4.; Titus also 


-was to “ avoid foolish questions and genealo- 
gies, and contentions,” (chap. i. 9); and 


was to rebuke them sharply, not giving heed’ 


to Jewish fables.” (chap. i. 14.) ‘If Timothy 
was to be a pattern (rvs), 1 Tim. chap: iv. 
12; so was Titus, (chap. 11. 7.) If Timothy 
was to “let no man despise his \ youth,” 
1 Tim. chap. iv. 12; Titus also was to! “let 
no man despise him,” (chap. ii. 15.)° ‘This 
verbal consent is also observable in some 
very peculiar expressions, which have no re- 
lation to the particular character of Timothy 
or Titus. 

The phrase, “it is a faithful saying” (a 
ros 0 Aovoc), made use of to preface some 'sen- 
tence upon which the writer laysa more than 
ordinary stress, occurs three times m the 
First Epistle to Timothy, once in the'Second, 
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and once in the epistle before us, and in no 


other part of St. Paul’s writings; and it is 


remarkable that these three epistles were pro- 
bably all written towards the conclusion of 
his life; and that they are the only epistles 
which were written after his first imprison- 
ment at Rome. 

The same observation belongs to another 
singularity of expression, and that is in the 


epithet “ sound”. (syiaswev),' as applied to 


words or doctrine. It is thus used, twice in 


- the First Epistle to Timothy, twice in 


the Second, and three times in the Epistle to 
Titus, beside two ‘cognate expressions, dysc- 
vorras tq wiores ANC Aoyoy vyin, and it is found, 
in the same sense, in “no other part of the 
New Testament. 

The phrase “ God our Saviour’ ‘iad? im 
nearly the same predicament. It is repeated 
three times in the First Epistle to Timothy, 
as many in the Epistle to Titus, and in no 
other Book of the New Testament occurs at 
all, except once in the Epistle of Jude. 

Similar terms, intermixed indeed. with 
others, are employed in the two Epistles; in 
enumerating the qualifications required in 
those who should be advanced to stations of 
authority in the church. 

¥2 
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to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy pes 
but patient, not a brawler, not covetous, * 
that ruleth well his own house, having 
children in subjection with all eon ” 
1 Tim. chap. in. 2—4. 
“Tfany be blameless, the husband of c one 
wife, having faithful children, not acc 
of riot, or unruly; for a bishop must. 
blameless as the steward of God, not self. 
willed, not soon angry, not given to wine, no 
striker, not given to filthy lucre, but a lover - 
of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, 
just, holy, temperate}-.” Titus, chap. i. 6—8. 
The most natural account which ¢an ‘be 
given of these resemblances, is to suppose 
that the two epistles were written nearly at 
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the same time, and whilst the same ideas and 
“phrases dwelt in the writer’s mind. Let us" 
inquire therefore, whether the notes of time, 
extant in the two epistles, in any manner 
favour this supposition. ; 

We have seen that it was necessary to Kifer 
the First Epistle to Timothy toa date sub- 
sequent to St. Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, because there was no journey into 
’ Macedonia prior to that event, which ac- 
corded with the circumstance of leaving 
** Timothy behind at Ephesus.” The journey 
of St. Paul from Crete, alluded to in the 
epistle before us, and in which Titus “ was 
left in Crete to set in order the things that 
were wanting,” must, in like manner, be car- 
‘ried to the period which intervened between 
his first and second imprisonment. For the 
history, which reaches, we know, to the time 
of St. Paul’s first imprisonment, contains no 
account of his going to Crete, except upon his 
voyage as a prisoner to Rome; and that this 
could not be the occasion referred to-in our 
epistle is evident from hence, that when St. 
Paul wrote this epistle, he appears to have 
been at liberty ; whereas after that voyage, 
he continued for two years at least in confine- 
ment. Again, it is agreed that St. Paul 
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wrote his First Epistle. to Timothy from, Ma 
cedonia: “ As I besought thee to abide still 
at Ephesus, when I went (or came). into Ma- 
cedonia.” And that he was in thesé parts, 
2. e, in this peninsula when he wrote ‘the Epi- 
stle to Titus, is rendered probable by his/di- 
recting Titus’ to come to him to Nicopolis: 
‘¢ When I shall send Artémas unto thee or 
Tychicus, be diligent (make haste) to come 
unto me to Nicopolis; for I have determined — 
there to winter.” The most noted city of 
that name-was. in Epirus, near to ‘Actitim: 
And‘ I think the form of speaking, as well as 
the nature of the case, renders it probable, 
that the writer was at Nicopolis, or in the 
neighbourhood. thereof, when he dictated this" 
direction to Titus. fe Ter: 

Upon the whole, if we may be allowed to 
suppose that St. Paul, after his liberation at 
Rome, sailed into Asia, taking Crete in his 
way; that from Asia and from Ephesus, the 
capital of that country, he proceeded into 
Macedonia, and crossing the peninsula in his 
progress, came into the neighbourhood of 
Nicopolis ; we have a route which falls in 
with every thing. It executes the intention 
expressed by the apostle of visiting Colosse 
and Philipp? as soon as he should be set at 
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liherty at Rome. It allows him to leave 
“Titus at Crete,” and “ Timothy at Ephe- 

. sus, as he went into Macedonia :” and to 
write to both not long after from the penin- 
~ -sula of Greece, and probably the neighbour- 
hood of Nicopolis: thus bringing together 
the dates of these two letters, and thereby 
accounting for that affinity between them, 
_ both in subject and language, which our re- 
marks have pointed out. I confess that the 
journey which we have thus traced out for 
St. Paul, is, in a great measure hypothetic : 
but it should be observed, that it isa species, 
of consistency, which seldom belongs to. 
falsehood, to admit of an hypothesis, which 
includes a great number of independent cir= 
cumstances without contradiction. 
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THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMOM, | 

No. I. i 
Te singular correspondency between this - 
epistle and that to the Colossians has been re- - 
marked already. An assertion in the Episéle. 
to the Colossians, viz. that “ Onesimus was 
one of them,” is verified, not by any mention 
of Colosse, any the most distant intimation 
concerning the place of Philemon’s abode, but 
singly by stating Onesimus to be Philemon’s: 
servant, and by joining in the salutation Phi- 
lemon with Archippus; for this Archippus, 
when we go back to the Epistle'to the Colos- 
slans, appears to have been an inhabitant of 
that city, and, as it should seem, to have held 
an office of authority in that church. The 
case stands thus. Take the Epistle to the 
Colossians alone, and no circumstance is dis- 
covereble which makes out the assertion, that 
Onesimus was “ one of them.” Take the Epi- 
stle to Philemon alone, and nothing at all ap- 
pears concerning the place,to which Philemon — 


a . * 
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~ or his servant Onesimus belonged. For any 
thing that is said in the Epistle, Philemon 
. might have been. a Thessalonian, a Philip- 


. ' pian, or an Ephesian, as well as a Colossian. 


Put the two epistles together, and the matter 
is clear. The reader perceives a junction of 
circumstances, which ascertains the conclu- 
sion at once. Now, all that is necessary to 
be added in this place is, that this corre 
-spondency evinces the genuineness of one 
epistle, as well as of the other. It is like 
comparing the two parts of a cloven tally. 
Coincidence proves the authenticity of both. 


No. Il. 


And this coincidence is perfect ; not only 
in the main article of showimg, by implica- 
tion, Onesimus to be a Colossian, but m 
many dependent circumstances. 

1. “I beseech thee for my son CicRinaieai 
whom I have sent again” (ver. 1O—12). It 
appears from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
that, in truth, Onesimus was sent at that 
time to’Colosse: “ All my state shall Tyechi- 
cus declare, whom I have sent unto you for ~ 
the same purpose, with Onesimus, a faithful 
and beloved brother.” Colos. chap. iv. 7—Q. 

2. “ I beseech thee for my son Onesimus,, 
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whom I have begotten in. my Foe ene 
10.) It appears’ from the iteteilinelialiaes. 
tion, that Onesimus was with St. ‘Paul a 
he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians; and, - 
that he wrote that epistle a imprisonment is 
evident. from his declaration in the fourth 
chapter and third verse ; 9 Praying also for. 
us, that God would open unto us a door of — 
utterance, to speak the mystery of. deat . 
for which I am also in bonds.” 

3. St. Paul bids Philemon prepare’ for bite 
a lodging: “ For I trust,” says he, “that, 
through your prayers I shall be sii | 
you.” This agrees with the expectation of 
speedy deliverance, which he expressed in an- 
other epistle written during the same impri- 
sonment: ‘“ Him” (Timothy), “ I hope to: 
send presently, so soon as.I shall see how it 
will go with me; but I trust in the Lord. 
that I also myself shall come ahontiene Phil. 
chap. u. 23, 24. | 

4. As the letter to Philemon, oii that ‘a 
the Colossians, were written at the same time, 
and sent by the same messenger, the one to 
a particular inhabitant, the other to the — 
church of Colosse, it may be expected that 
the same or nearly the same persons would, 
be about St. Paul, and join with him, as was 
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the practice, in the salutations of the epistle. 
Accordingly we find the names of Aristar- 
chus, Marcus, Epaphras, Luke, and Demas; 
in’ both epistles. Timothy, who is jomed 
with St. Paul in’ the superscription of the 
" Epistle to the Colossians, is jomed with him 
in this... Tychicus did not salute Philemon, 
_ because he accompanied the epistle to Co- 
-Josse, and would undoubtedly there see him. 
Yet the reader of the Epistle to Philemon 
will remark one considerable diversity in the 
catalogue of saluting friends, and which 
shows that the catalogue was not copied 
from that to the Colossians. In the Epistle 
to the Colossians, Aristarchus is called by 
St. Paul his fellow-prisoner, Colos. chap. iv. 
10; in the Epistle to Philemon, Aristarchus 
is mentioned without any addition, and the 
title of fellow-prisoner is given to Epaphras*. 

And let it also be observed, that notwith- 
standing the close and circumstantial agree- 


* Dr. Benson observes, and perhaps truly, that the appella- 
tion of fellow-prisoner, as applied by St. Paul to Epaphras, 
did not imply that they were imprisoned together at the time ; 
any more than your calling a person your fellow-traveller, im~ 
ports that you are then upon your travels. If he had, upon 

“any former occasion, travelled with you, you might afterwards 
speak of him under that title. It is just so with the term fel- 
‘low-prisoner. . 
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‘ment between the two epistles, ile the. 

ease of an opening left im a genuine writing, 
“which an impostor is induced to fill up; nor 
of a reference to some writing not extant, 
which sets a sophist at work to supply the 
loss, in like manner as, because St. Paul was 
supposed, Colos. chap. iv. 16, to allude to an 
epistle written by him to the Laodiceans, - 
some person has from thence taken the hint 
of uttering a forgery under that title. The 
present, I say, is not that case ; for Phile- 
mon’s name is not mentioned in the Epistle 
to the Colossians; Onesimus’ servile eondi- 
tion is no where hinted at, any more than 
his crime, his flight, or the place or time of 
his conversion. The story therefore of the 
epistle, if it be a fiction, is a fiction to which 
the author could not have been guided, by 
any thing he had read in St. — genuine 
writings. 


No. III. 

Ver. 4, 5. “J thank my Ged, making 
mention of thee always in my prayers; hear- 
ing of thy love and faith, which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all 


saints.” 
“ Hearing of thy love and faith: ” This is 


e 


_~ 
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the fim of speech which St. ae was wont 
to use towards those churches which he had — 


_ not seen, or then visited ; see Rom. chap. i. 


85 Ephes. chap. i. 15; Col. chap. i. 3, 4 
Toward those churches and persons, with — 
‘whom he was previously acquainted, he em- 
ployed a different) phrase; as “I thank my 
God always on your behalf,” i Cor. chap. i. 
4; 2 Thess. chap. i. 3; “ or, upon every re- 
~» -‘membrance of you.” Phil. chap. i. 3; 1 Thess. 
chap. i. 2,3; 2 Tim. chap. i. 3: and never 
speaks of hearing of them. Yet, I think it 
* must be concluded, from the nineteenth verse - 
of this epistle, that Philemon had been con- 
_ verted by St. Paul himself; “ Albeit, I do 
not say to thee, how thou owest unto me even 
thine own self besides.” Here then is a pe- 
euliarity. ‘Let us inquire whether the epistle 
supplies any circumstance which will account 
for it. We have seen that it may be made 
out, not from the epistle itself, but from a 
comparison of the epistle with that to the 
Colossians, that Philemon was an inhabitant 
of Colosse : and it farther appears, from the 
Epistle to the ‘Colossians, that St. Paul had 
never been in that city; “‘ I would that ye 
knew what ‘great conflict I have for you and 
for them «at Laodicea,:and for as many as 
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* hawel inot:sberi my face in. the flesh.” . Col. 
ch. it, 1. Although, therefore, St. Paul had 
formerly met with Philemon at some other 
place, and had been the immediate instru- 
ment of his conversion, yet Philemon’s faith 
and conduct afterwards, inasmuch as he lived 

in a city which St: Paul had never visited, | 
could only be known to him by fame and 
reputation. 


No. IV. 


|The tenderness and delicacy of this binds 
have long been admired: “ Though I might 
be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that 
which is convenient, yet for loye’s sake I ra- 
ther beseech thee, being such a one as Paul 
the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ. I beseech thee for my son Onesi- 
mus, whom I have begotten in my bonds.” 
There is something certainly very, melting 
and persuasive in this, and every part of the 
epistle. Yet, in my opinion, the character 
of St. Paul prevails in it throughout. The 
warm, affectionate, authoritative teacher is - 
interceding with an absent friend for a be- 
loved convert. He urges his suit with an 
earnestness, befitting perhaps not so much 
the occasion, as the ardour and sensibility of 


‘ 
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his own mind. Here also; as every where, 


he shows himself conscious of the weight and 


dignity of his mission; nor does: he suffer 
Philemon for a moment to forget it: “I 
might be much bold in.Christ to enjoin thee 
that which is convenient.” He is careful 
also to recall, though obliquely, to Philemon’s 
memory, the sacred obligation under which 
he had laid him, by bringing to him the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ ; “ Ido not say to 
thee, how thou owest to.me even thine own 
self besides.” Without laying aside, there- 
fore, the apostolic character, our author soft- 
ens the imperative style of his address, by 
‘mixing with it every sentiment and consider- 
- ation that could move the heart of his cor- 
respondent. Aged and in prison, he is con- 
tent to supplicate and entreat. Onesimus 
was rendered dear to him by his conversion 
and his. services: the child of his affliction, 
and “‘ ministering unto him in the bonds of 
the Gospel.” This ought to recommend 
him, whatever had been his fault, to Phile- 
mon’s forgiveness: “ Receive him as myself, 
as my own bowels.” Every thing, however, 
_ should be voluntary. St. Paul was deter- 
mined that Philemon’s compliance «should 
flow from his own bounty: “ Without thy 
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mind would I do nothing, that slew hill } 
should not be as it were of necessity, but 
willingly ;” trusting - nevertheless to his | grati- 
tude and attachment for the performance of | 
all that he requested, and for more: “ Hav- 
ing confidence in thy obedience, I wrote 
unto tliee, ee that thou wilt: also do 
more than I say. \ 

- $t. Paul’s discourse at Miletus ; his speech 
before Agrippa ;_his Epistle to the Romans, | 
as hath been remarked (No. VIII.); that to 
the Galatians, chap. iv. 11—20; to the Phi- 
lippians, chap. i. 29—chap. ii. 2; the Second 
to the Corinthians, chap. vi. 1—13; and ine. 
deed some part or other of almost every epi- 
stle exhibits examples of a similar applica- 
tion to the feelings and affections of the per- 
sons whom he addresses. And it is obser- 
vable, that these pathetic effusions, drawn 
for the most part from his own sufferings and 
situation, usually precede a command, soften 
a rebuke, or mitigate the harshness of some 
disagreeable truth. 
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ji 143. ono 1 at ob.o) helist 
Srx of rae dabirigtis are false or ime 
probable; that is, they are ether ' ‘absoe 
hutely contradicted’! by’ the contents of the 
epistle, or are mete: to bi reconciled ae 
themr!??"'{79. © Bodh 

1. The shee ib of the Fitst Fipisasd té 
the ‘Corinthians states that it’ was written 
from Philippi, notwithstanding that, in the 
sixteenth chapter and the eighth verse of thé 
epistle, St. Paul informs he" “Corinthians 
that he ‘will “tarry ‘at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost;” and notwithstanding that’ he begins 
the salutations in the epistle by telling them 
“ the churches of Asia salute you; a pretty 
evident indication that he hrictselE was in 
Asia at this time. 

Il. The Epistle to the Galatians is by the 
subscription dated from Rome; yet, in the 
epistle itself, St. Paul expresses his surprise 
“that they were so soon removing from him 
that called them ;’ whereas his journey to 

Z 
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Rome was ten years posterior to the conver- 
sion of the Galatians. And what, I think, 
is more conclusive, the author, though speak- 
ing of himself in this more than any other 
epistle, does not once mention his bonds, or 
call himself a prisoner ; which he had not 
failed to do in every one of the four epistles 
written from that city, suet during that im- 
prisonment. 

II. The First Epistle to the: Thessilosbns 
was. written, the subscription tells us, from 
Athens; yet the epistle refers expressly to 
the coming of Timotheus from Thessalonica 
(ch. ii, 6):. and the history informs’us, Acts, 
xvill. 5, that Timothy came out of Mace 
donia to St. Paul at Corinth. 

IV. The Second Epistle | to: the TPhiesenlos 
nians is dated, and without any discoverable 
reason, from Athens also. If it be truly 
the second; if it refer, as it appears to do 
(ch. ii. 2), to the first, and the first was writ- 
ten from Corinth, the place must be errone- 
ously assigned, for the history does not allow 
us to suppose that St. Paul, after he had 
reached Corinth, went back to Athens. 

_ V. The First Epistle to Timothy the sub- 
scription asserts to have been sent from Lao- 
dicea; yet, when St,.Paul writes, “1 ;he- 


e 
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sought thee to abide still.at Ephesus, rozeu0s 
peevos €45 Maxedonay (when. set out for Mace- 
donia),” the reader is naturally. led to con- 
clude, that. he wrote ‘the. letter Pas his 
arrival in/that country... . 
NT The Epistle to Titus, is Sashes front, 
Nicopolis:,j in ‘Macedonia, . whilst no city. of 
that name is known to have, existed j in that 
province. ytstern s 
The use, and the only use,. which I nek 
of these observations, is: to show,, how. easily 
errors and contradiction steal. in. where the 
writer is not guided by original knowledge. 
There are only cleven distinct, assignments 
of date to St. Paul’s Epistles (for the four 
written from Rome may. be ‘considered as 
plainly cotemporary) ; and of these, six seem 
to’ be erroneous. I do not attribute any 
authority to these subscriptions. I believe 
them to have been conjectures founded 
sometimes. upon loose traditions, but more 
generally upon.a consideration of some par- 
ticular text, without sufficiently comparing 
it with other parts.of the epistle, with differ- 
ent epistles; or with the history. Suppose 
then that the subscriptions had come down 
tous as authentic parts of the epistles, there 
would have been more contrarieties and dif* 
/ z2 
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ficulties arising out ‘of these! final verses, thart 
from all the,rest,of the volume... Yet, ifthe — 
epistles had been forged, the whole must 
have been made up of. the, same elements as 
those of which the subscriptions are compos- 
ed, viz. tradition, conjecture, and inference : 
and it would have remained to be accounted 
for, how, whilst so many errors were erowded 
into the concluding clauses of the letters, so 
much consistency should be iP IPRRTHAGL in 
other, parts. ys ‘aiterrapade. ae athe. Ae 
_ .The,same, so sa arises Wi doesn ns 
the oyersights,,and, mistakes, which, learned 
men, have committed, ; when arguing upon. al- 
~ lusions! which relate to’ time and place, or 
when endeavouring ..to digest scattered ¢ir- 
cumstances. into a’ continued story: It is in- 
deed. the same,,case 5, for these subscriptions 
must,be regarded ,as.ancient scholia, and as 
nothing more..,.Q£.,this, liability: to error I 
can, present. the reader with,a notable in- 
stance ;, and, which. J, bring forward for no 
other purpose than that to which-L apply the 
erroneous subscriptions. Ludoyicus Capel- 
lus, in that part of his Historia Apostolica 
Ilustrata, which is entitled De Ordine Epist, 
Paul., writing upon the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, triumphs unmercifully over the 
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want of sagacity in Barohius, who, it seems, 
makes St. Paul write his Epistle to Titus 
from Macedonia upon his second visit into 
that province ; whereas it appears from the 
history, that Titus, instead of being at Crete 
where the epistle places him, was at that 
time sent by the apostle from Macedonia to 
Corinth. “ Animadvertere est,” says Capei- 
lus, “magnam hominis illius a€aenbiar, qui 
yult Titum a Paulo in Cretam abductum, il- 
licque relictum, cum inde Nicopolim navi- 
garet, quem tamen’ agnoscit a Paulo ex Ma- 
cedoma missum esse Corinthum.” This pro- 
bably will be thought’a detection of incon- 
sistency in Baronius. ‘But what is the most 
remarkable, is, that in the same chapter in 
which he thus indulges his contemptrof Ba- 
ronius’s judgemnt, Capellus himself falls into 
an error of the same kind, and more gross and 
palpable than that which he reproves. For he 
begins the chapter by stating the Second Epi- 
stle to the Corinthians and the First Epistle to 
Timothy to be nearly cotemporary ; to have 
been both written during the apostle’s second 
visit into Macedonia : and that a doubt sub- 
sisted concerning the immediate priority of 
their dates: ‘* Posterior ad eosdem’ Corin- 
thios Epistola, et Prior ad Timotheum cer- 
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tant de prioritate, ‘et sub judice lis est; utra- 
{jue autem seripta est paulo postquam Paulus — 
Epheso distéssisset, adeoque dum Macedo- 
niaty peragraret,_ sed utra tempore precedat, 
non liquet.”” "Now, in the first place, it is 
tiigilly improbable that the two epistles 
should have been written either nearly toge- 
‘ther, | or “during the same journey through 
Macedonia; for in the Epistle to the Corin- 
‘thians,” ‘Tihhothy appears to have been with 
‘St: Paul; in thé epistle addressed to him, 
‘to have beéh felt behind at Ephesus, and not 
‘only ‘left belind, but directed to continue 
‘there, till St. Paul should return to that city. 
In ‘the second place it is inconceivable, that 
@ question should be proposed concerning the 
priority of date of the two epistles ; for, when 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to Timothy, opens his 
address to him by saying, “as I besought 
thee to abide still at Ephesus when I went 
into Macedonia,” no reader can doubt but 
that he here refers to the /ast interview which 
had passed between them; that he had not 
seen him since; whereas if the epistle be 
posterior to that to the Corinthians, yet writ- 
ten upon the same visit into Macedonia, this 
could not be true; for as Timothy was along 
with St.Paul when he wrote to the Corin- 
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thians, he must, upon this supposition, have 
passed over to St. Paul in Macedonia after 
he had been left by him at Ephesus, and 
must have returned to Ephesus again before 
the epistle was written. What misled Lu- 
dovicus Capellus was simply this, that he 
had entirely overlooked Timothy’s name in 
the superscription of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Which oversight appears 
not only in the quotation which we have 
given, but from his telling us, as he does, 
_ that Timothy came from Ephesus to St. Paul 
at Corinth, whereas the superscription proves 
that Timothy was already with St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Corinthians from Ma- 
cedonia, 
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oetled mingeCHAPBER X¥L 
“Reg, Una: #8 THE CONCLUSION. 

gil gartt .aidl ) 
In the:out’set of this inquiry, the reader was — 
directed: 6 consider the Acts of the Apostles 
and the thirteen epistles of St. Paul as certain 
ancient manuscripts lately discovered in the 
closet ofisome- celebrated library. “ We have: 
adhered: to «this view of the subject. | Ex- 
ternal evidence of every kind has ‘been re~ 
moved out of sight ; and our endeavours have 
been employed ‘to collect the indications of 
truth and authenticity, which appeared to 
exist in the writings themselves, and to re- 
sult from a comparison of their different 
parts. It is not however necessary to con- - 
tinue this supposition longer. The testimony 
which other remains of cotemporary, or the 
monuments of adjoming ages afford to the 
reception, notoriety, and public estimation 
of a book, form no doubt the first proof of 
its genuineness. And in no books whatever 
is this proof more complete, than in those 
at present under our consideration. - The 
inquiries of learned men, and, above all, of 
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the excellent Lardner, who never overstates 
a point of evidence, and whose fidelity in cit- 
ing his authorities has m no one instance 
been impeached, have established, concerning 
these writings, the following propositions + — 

J. That in the age immediately posterior 
to that in which St. Paul lived, his letters 
were publicly read and acknowledged. 

Some of them are quoted or alluded to by 
almost every Christian writer that followed, 
by Clement of Rome, by Hermas, by Igna- 
tius, by Polycarp, disciples or cotemporaries 
of the apostles; by Justin Martyr, by the 
churches of Gaul, by Irenzus, by Athenagoras, 
by Theophilus, by Clement of Alexandria, 
by Hermias, by Tertullian, who occupied the 
succeeding age. Now when we find a book 
quoted for referred to by an ancient author, 
we are-entitled to conclude, that it was read 
and received.in the age and country in which 
that authorslived: And this conclusion does 
not, in any degree, rest upon the judgement 
or ‘character of the author making such re- 
ferences! Proceeding: by this rule, we have, 
coneerning*the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans imparticular, within forty years after the 
epistleswas ‘written, evidence, not only of its 
being extant at Corinth, but of ‘its being 
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known and read at Romie. Clement, bishop > 
of that city, writing to the church: of Co- 
rinth, uses these words: “ Take into your. 
hands the Epistle|of the blessed Paul the 
apostle. What did; he at. first write unto 

you in the beginning, of the Gospel? Verily 

he did by the spirit admonish you concerning 
himself and Cephas, and Apollos, because 

that even then you did form parties*.” This 
was written at a time when probably some, 
must have been living at Corinth, who re- 
membered St. Paul’s muistry there and the 
receipt of the epistle.. The testimony is still 
more valuable, as it shows that the epistles 
were preserved in the churches to which they 
were sent, and that they were spread and 
propagated from them to the rest of the 
Christian community. Agreeably ta which 
natural mode and order of their publication, 

Tertullian, a century afterwards, for proof of 
the integrity and genuineness of the apo- 
stolic writings, bids “ any one, who is willing 

to exercise his curiosity profitably in the bu- 
siness of their salvation, to visit the apo- 
stolical churches, in which their very authen- 

tic letters are recited, 1pse authentice 1i- 

tere eorum recitantur.” Then he goes on: 


* See Lardner, vol. xii. p. 22, 
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“Js Achaia near you? You have Corinth. 
Tf you are not far from Macedonia, you have 
Philippi, you have Thessalonica. Ifyou can 
go to Asia, you have Ephesus; but if you 
are near to Italy, you have Rome*.” I ad- 
duce this passage to show, that the distinct 
churches or Christian societies, to which St. 
Paul’s Epistles were sent, subsisted for some 
ages afterwards; that his several epistles 
were all along. respectively read in those 
churches ; that Christians at large received 
them from those churches, and appealed to 
those churches for their originality and au- 
thenticity. 

Arguing in hike manner from citations. and 
allusions, we have, within the space of a 
hundred-and fifty years from the time that 
the first of St: Paul’s Epistles was written, 
proofs of almost all of them being read, in 
“Palestine, Sytia, the countries of Asia Minor, 
in Egypt, am‘that part of Africa which used 
the Latin tongue, in Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul} <1) do-.not mean simply to assert, 
that withii¥thespace of a hundred and fifty 
yearsj:St! Pavil’s Epistles were read in those 
eountiies, for P believe that they were read 
(10.502 oil © : 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 598. 
+ See Lardner’s Recapitulation, vol. xii. p. 53. 
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and circulated from the beginning ; but that 
proofs’ of their being so read occur within 
that period. And when it is considered how 
few of the primitive Christians wrote, and of 
what was written how much is lost, we are 
to account it extraordinary, or rather as 2 
sure proof of the extensiveness of the reputa- 
tion of these writings, and of the general 
respect in which they were held, that so 
many testimonies, and of such antiquity, are 
still extant. “In the remaining works of 
Treneeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ter- 
tullian, there are perhaps more and larger” 
quotations of the small volume of the New 
Testament, than of all the works of Cicero, 
in the writings of all characters for several 
ages*.” We must add, that, the Epistles of 
Paul come in for their full share of this obser- 
vation; and that all the thirteen epistles, 
except that to Philemon, which is not quoted 
by Irenaus or Clement, and which probably 
escaped notice merely by its brevity, are 
severally cited, and expressly recognised as 
. St. Paul’s by each of these Christian writers, 
The Enpionites, an early though inconsider- 
able Christian sect, rejected St. Paul and his 


* See Lardnex’s Recapitulation, vol, xii. p. 53. 
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epistles* 3 that is,.they rejected these epi- 
stles, not because they were not, but be- 
cause. they were , St. Paul's; and because, 
adhering to the obligation of the Jewish law, 
they chose to dispute his doctrine and au- 
thority. Their suffrage as to the genuine- 
ness of the epistles does not contradict that 
of other Christians. Marcion, an heretical 
writer in the former part of the second cen- 
tury, is said by Tertullian to have, rejected 
three of the epistles which we now receive, 
viz. the, two Epistles to Timothy and the 
Epistle to Titus. It appears to me not im- 
probable, that Marcion might make some 
such distinction as this, that -mo_ apostolic 
epistle was to be admitted which was not 
read or attested by the church to, which it 
was sent ; for it is remarkable that, together 
with these epistles’ to private persons, he .re- 
jected also the catholic, epistles. Now, the 
catholic epistles | and ‘the epistles to,.private 
persons agree in the circumstance! of want- 
ing this particular species of. attestation. 
Marcion, it seems, acknowledged the Epi- 
stle to Philemon,,and,is upbraided for his 
inconsistency,,in doing so by Tertullian}, 
who asks “ why, when he received a letter 


* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 808. + Lardner, yol. xiv. p, 455. 
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written to a single person, he should/refuse 
two to Timothy and one: to Titus:composed 
upon the affairs of the church?” o/Phis pasé 
sage so far favours our account of Marcion’s 
objection, as it shows that the objection was 
supposed by Tertullian to have been founded 
in something, which belonged to the nature 
of a private letter. ba Ley 

Nothing of the works of Marcion remains. 
Probably he was, after all, a rash, arbitrary, 
licentious critic (if he deserved indeed the 
name of critic), and who offered no reasoti 
for his determination. What St. Jerome says 
of him intimates this, and is beside founded 
in good sense : speaking of him and Basilides, 
‘“< If they had assigned any reasons;” says he, 
* why they did not reckon these epistles,” 
viz. the First and Second: to: Timothy»and 
the Epistle to Titus, “ to be the apostle’s; we 
would have endeavoured to have, answered 
them, and perhaps might have satisfied the 
reader: but when they» take upon them, by 
their own authority, to pronounce. one epis- 
tle to be Paul’s, and another not, theyrean 
only be replied to in the same, manner*.” 
Let it be remembered,» however, that Mar- 
cion received ten of these epistles His -au- 


* Lardner, vol. xiv. p. 458. 
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thority, therefore, even if his credit had been 
better than it is, forms a very small excep- 
tion to the uniformity of the evidence. Of 
Basilides we know still less than we do of 
Marcion. The same observation, however, 
belongs to him, viz. that his objection, as 
far as appears from this passage of St. Je- 
rome, was confined to the three private epis- 
tles. Yet is this the only opinion which can 
be said to disturb the consent of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era: for as to 
Tatian, who is reported by Jerome alone 
to have rejected some of St. Paul’s epistles, 
the extravagant or rather delirious notions 
into which he fell, take away all weight and 
credit from his judgement. If, indeed, 
Jerome’s account of this circumstance «be 
correct; for it appears from’ much older 
writers than Jerome, that Tatian owned and 
used many of these epistles*. 

II. They, who in those ages disputed 
about so many other points, agreed in ac- 


knowledging the Scriptures. now. before us. » 
Contending sects appealed to them in their 
controversies with*equal and unreserved sub- 
mission. When they were:urged by one 
side, however they might be interpreted or 


* Lardner, vol, i. p. 313.7 
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misinterpreted by the others thei anthOnity 


was not questioned. Reliqui oftines,” Saya 
Trenzus, speaking of Marcion, false 'sGientize 


nomine inflati, scripturas quidem’¢onfitenttir, 
interpretationes vero convertunt™.” -sotonnti 
ID. When the genuineness of somé ther 


writings which were in circulation, and ‘even 


of a few which are now received ‘imto the 
canon, was contested, these were never call- 
ed into dispute. Whatever ‘was ’the objeé- 


tion, or'whether in truth, there ever was any 


veal objection to the authenticity of the Se- 
cond Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third 
of John, the Epistle of Jamés;"or" that of 
Jude, or to the book of the Révélations'6f 
St: John, the doubts’ that appeatéd to have 
been entertained concerning” them svexdeed_ 
ingly strengthen the force’ of the testimony 
as to those writings, about’ which’thér was 
no doubt: because it shows, that the matter’ 
was a subject, amongst’ the” eafly Christians, 
of examination and ‘discussion rat, 
where there’ was pets digit nie 
did doubt. ’ 


“What Eusebius hath left: ‘ipanieel che 7 


is directly to the purpose of this observation’ 
Eusebius it is well: known, ‘divided ‘the“ee® 


* Iron, advers, Har. qubted by Taniaer, vol, xv. p. 425. 
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elesiastical writings which were extant in his 
time into three classes: the “ cevevripparee,s 
uncontradicted,” as he calls them in one 
chapter; or, “‘ scriptures universally acknow- 
ledged,” as he calls them in another: the 
‘ controverted, yet well known and approved 
by many ;” and “ the spurious.” What. were 
the shades of difference in the books of the se= 
cond, or of those in the third class; or what 
it was precisely that he meant by the term 
spurious, it is not necessary in this place to 
imguire. It is sufficient for us to find, that 
the thirteen epistles of St. Paul are placed by 
him in the first class without any sort of he~ 
sitation or doubt. 

It is farther also to be collected from the 
chapter in which this distinction is laid down, 
that the method made use of by Eusebius, 
and by the Christians of his time, viz. the 
close of the third century, in judging con-! 
cerning the sacred authority of any books; 
was to inquire after and consider the  testi- 
mony of those who lived near the age of the 
apostles*. 

IV. Fhat no ancient writing, which is 
attested as these epistles are, hath had its 
authenticity disproved, or is in fact ques-~ 

* Lardner, vol. viii. p. 106. 
2 A 
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tioned. The controversies which have been 
moved concerning suspected writings, as the 
epistles, for instance, of Phalaris, or the eigh- 


teen epistles of Cicero, begin by showing 


that this attestation is wanting. That being 
proved, the question is thrown back upon in- 
ternal marks of spuriousness or authenticity ; 
and in these the dispute is occupied. In 
which disputes it 1s to be cbseryed, that the 
contested writings are commonly attacked by 


arguments drawn from some opposition which © 


they betray to “ authentic history,” to “ true 
epistles,” to the “ real sentiments or cireum- 
stances of the author whom they personate*;” 
which authentic history, which true epistles, 
which real sentiments themselves, areno other 
than ancient documents,.whose early existence 
and reception can be proved, in the manner 
in which the writings before us are traced up 
to the age of their reputed atthor, or to ages 
near to his. A modern who sits down to 
compose the history of some ancient period, 


has no stronger evidence to appeal to for the. 


most confident assertion, or the most undis- 
puted fact, that he delivers, than writings, 
® See the tracts written in the controversy between Tunstal 


and Middleton upon certain suspected epistles ascribed to 
Cicero. 
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whose genuineness is proved by the same 
medium through which we evince the au- 
thenticity of ours. Nor, whilst he can have 
recourse to such authorities as these, does he 
apprehend any uncertainty in his accounts, 
from the suspicion of spuriousness or im- 
posture in his materials. 

.V. It cannot be shown that any forgeries, 
properly so called*, that is, writings pub- 
lished under the name of the person who did 
not compose them, made their appearance 
in the first century of the Christian era, in 
which century these epistles’ undoubtedly 
existed. I shall set down under this propo- 
sition the guarded words of Lardner him- 
self: “‘ There are no quotations of any books 
of them (spurious and apocryphal books) in 
the . apostolical fathers, by whom I mean 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp, whose writings reach from 
the year of our Lord 70 to the year 1082 
T say this confidently, because I think it has 
been proved.” Lardner, vol. xn. p. 158. 

Nor when they did appear were they much 


* TI believe that there is a great deal of truth in Dr. 
Lardner’s observation, that comparatively few of those 
books, which we eall apocryphal, were strictly and origin- 
ally forgeries. Sec Lardner; yol. xii. p. 167. 
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used by the primitive Christians. . “ Irenzus 
quotes not any of these books, He mentions 
some of them, but he never: quotes them. 
The same may be said of Tertullian: he has 
mentioned a book called ‘ Acts of Paul and 
Thecla:’ but it is only to condemn it. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Omgen have men- 
tioned and quoted several such books, but 
never as authority, and sometimes with ex+ 
press marks of dislike. Eusebius quoted no 
such books in any of his works. He has 
mentioned them indeed, but how? Not by 
way of approbation, but to show that they 
were of little or no value; and that they 
never were received by the sounder part of 
Christians.” Now, if with this, which is 
advanced after the most minute and diligent 
examination, we compare what the same cau- 
tious writer had before said of our received 
Scriptures, “ that in the works of three, only 
of the above-mentioned fathers, there are 
more and larger quotations of the small vo- 
‘lume of the New Testament, than of all the 
works of Cicero in the writers of all charac- 
ters for several ages ;” and if with the marks 
of obscurity or condemnation, which accom- 
panied the mention of the several apocryphal. 
Christian writings, when they happened to 


—— 
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be mentioned at all, we contrast what Dr, 
Lardner’s work completely and in detail 
makes out concerning the writings which we 
defend, and what, having so made out, he 
thought himself authorised in his conclusion 
to assert, that these books were not only 
received from the beginning, but received 
with the greatest respect; have been pub- 
licly and solemnly read in the assemblies 
of Christians throughout the world, in every 
age from that time to this; early translated 
into the languages of divers countries and 
people; commentaries writ to explain and 
illustrate them; quoted by way of proof in 
all arguments of a religious nature; recom- 
mended to the perusal of unbelievers, as con- 
taining the authentic account of the Chris- 
tian doctrine ; when we attend, I say, to this 
representation, we perceive in it not only full 
proof of the early notoriety of these books, 
but a clear and sensible line of discrimina- 
tion, which separates these from the preten- 
sions of any others. 

The Epistles of St. Paul stand particularly 
free of any doubt or confusion that might 
arise from this source. Until the conclusion 
of the fourth century, no intimation appears 
of any attempt.whatever being made to coun- 
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terfeit these writings ;and then it appears only . 
of a single and obscure instance. Jerome, 
who flourished in the year 392, has this ex- 
pression: “ Legunt quidam ét ad Laodicen-. - 
ses; sed ab omnibus exploditur,” there’ is 
also an Epistle to the Laodiceans, but it is’ 
rejected by every body*. ‘Theodoret, who . 
wrote in the year 423, speaks of this epistle 
in the same terms. Beside these, I know 
not whether any ancient writer mentions it. 
It was certainly unnoticed during the’ first 
three centuries of the church; and when it 
came afterwards to be mentioned, it was 

mentioned only to show, that, though such 
a writing did exist, it obtained no credit. It 
is probable that the forgery to which Jerome 
alludes, is the epistle which we now have 
under that title. “Ifso, as hath been already 
observed, it is nothing more than a collec- _ 
tien of sentences from the genuine Epistles : 
and was perhaps, at first, rather the exercise 
of some idle pen, than any serious attempt 
to impose a forgery upon the public. Of an 
Epistle to the Corinthians under St. Paul's 
name, which was brought into Europe in 
the present century, antiquity is entirely 
silent. It was unheard of for sixteen cen- 


*% Lardner, vol. x. p. 103. + Lardner, vol. xi. p. 88. 
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turies ; and at this day, though it be extant, 
and was first found in the Armenian lan- 
guage, it is not, by the Christians of that 
country, received into their Scriptures. I 
hope, after this, that there is no reader who 
will think there is any competition of credit, 
or of external proof, between these and the 
received Epistles: or rather, who will not 
acknowledge the evidence of authenticity to 
be confirmed by the want of success which 
attended imposture. 

When we take into our hase the letters 
which the suffrage and consent of antiquity 
hath thus transmitted to us, the first thing 
that strikes our attention is the air of reality 
and business, as well as of seriousness and 
conviction, which pervades the whole. Let 
the sceptic read them. Ifhe be not sensible 
of these qualities in them, the argument can 
have no weight with him. If he be; if he 
perceive in almost every page the language | 
of a mind actuated by real occasions, and 
operating upon real circumstances, I would 
wish it to be observed, that the proof which 
arises from this perception is not to be deem- 
ed occult or imaginary, because it is inca- 
pable of being drawn out’ in words, or of 
being conveyed to the apprehension of the 
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reader in any other way, than, by »sending 

him to the books themselves. ©) 9) 
And here, in its proper place, comes in the 

argument which it has been the office of 


these pages to unfold. St. Paul's Epistles 


are connected with the history by their par- 
ticularity, and by the numerous) circums 
stances, which are found in them, |, When 
we descend to an examination and compari« 
son of these circumstances, we not only ob- 
serve the history and the epistles to be inde= 
pendent documents unknown to, or;at least 


unconsulted by, each other, but we find,the | 


substance, and oftentimes very minute arti- 
cles, of the history, recognised im the epi- 


stles, by allusions and references, which can 


neither be imputed to design, nor, without a 
foundation in truth, be accounted for by ace 
cident, by hints and expressions, and single 
words dropping as it were fortuitously from 
the pen of the writer, or drawn forth, each 
by some occasion proper to the place. in 
which it occurs, but widely removed from 


any view to consistency or agreement. 


These, we know, are effects which reality 


naturally produces, but which, without real- . 


ity at the bottom, can hardly be conceived 
to exist. | 


« 
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When therefore, with a body of external 
evidence, which is relied upon, and which 
experience proves may safely be relied upon, 
in appreciating the credit of ancient writings, 
we combine characters of genuineness and 
originality which are not found, and which, 
in the nature and order of things, cannot be 
expected to be found in spunous composi- 
tions; whatever difficulties we may meet 
with in other topics of the Christian evi- 
dence, we can have little in yielding our as- 
sent to the following conclusions: that there 
-was'such a person as St. Paul} that he lived 
in the age which we ascribe to him; that he 
went about preaching the religion of which 
Jesus Christ was the founder; and that the 
letters which we now read were actually 
written by him upon the subject, and in the 
course of that his ministry. 

And if it be true that we are in possession 
of the very letters which St. Paul wrote, let 
us consider what confirmation they afford to 
the Christian history. In my opinion they 
substantiate the whole transaction. The 
great object of modern research is to come 
at the epistolary correspondence of the times. 
Amidst the obscurities, the silence, or the 
contradictions of history, if a letter can be 
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found, we regard it as the discovery of a 
land-mark ; as that by which we can correct, 
adjust, or supply the imperfections and un- 
certainties of other accounts. One cause 
of the superior credit which is attributed to 
letters is this, that the facts which they dis- 
close generally come out zmnezdentally, and 
therefore without design to mislead the public 
by false or exaggerated accounts. This rea- 
son may be applied to St. Paul’s Epistles with 
as much justice as to any letters. whatever. 
Nothing could be farther from the intention 
of the writer than to record any part of 
his history. That his history was an fact 
made public by these letters, and has by 
the same means been transmitted to future 
ages, is a secondary and unthought of ef- 
fect. The sincerity therefore of the apostle’s 
declarations cannot reasonably be. disput- 
ed; at least we are sure that it was not vi- 
tiated by any desire of setting himself off to 
the public at large. But these letters form 
a part of the muniments of Christianity, as 
much to be valued for their contents, as: for 
their originality. A more’ inestimable trea- 
sure the care. of antiquity could not: have 
-sent down to us. Beside the proof they af- 
ford of the general reality of St. Paul's his- 
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tory, of the knowledge which the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles had obtained of that 
history, and the consequent probability that» 
he-was, what he professes himself to have 


. 


been, a companion of the apostle’s; beside 
the support they lend to these important in- 
ferences, they meet specifically some of the 
principal objections upon which the adversa~ 
ries of Christianity have thought proper to 
rely. In particular they show, 
I, That Christianity was not a story set on 
_ foot amidst the confusions which attended 
and immediately preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; when many extravagant reports 
were circulated, when men’s minds were 
broken by terror and distress, when amidst 
the tumults that surrounded them inquiry 
was impracticable. These letters show in- 
contestably that the religion had fixed and 
established itself before this state of things 
took place. ; 
II. Whereas it hath been insinuated, that 
our Gospels may have been made up of re- 
ports and stories, which were current at the 
time, we may observe that, with respect’ to 
the Epistles, this is impossible. A man can- 
not write the history of his own life from re- 
“ports ; nor, what is the same thing, be led by 


ty “a 
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jeri to refer to passages and transactions 
in which he states himself to have been im- 
mediately present and active. I do not al- 
low that this insinuation is applied to the 
historical part of the New Testament with 
any colour of justice or probability ; but I 
say, that to the Epistles it is not sess omar 
at all. | 

III. These letters prove that the converts 
to Christianity were not drawn from the bar- 
barous, the mean, or the ignorant set of men 
which the representations of infidelity would 
sometimes make them. We learn from let- 
ters the character not only of the writer, but, 
in some measure, of the persons to whom they 
are written. To suppose that these letters 
were addressed to a rude tribe, incapable of 
thought or reflection, is just as reasonable as 
to suppose Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding to have been written for the 
instruction of savages. Whatever may be 
thought of these letters: in other respects,’ 
either of diction or argument, they are cer-' 
tainly removed as far as possible from the’ 
habits: and comprehension of a pos 
people. 7 tT oe 

IV. St.-Paul’s: history, I mean*so ali of 
it as may be-colleoted from his letters, as so” 


4 
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implicated with that of the other apostles, 
- and with the substance indeed of the Christ- 
ian history itself, that I apprehend it will be 
found impossible to admit St. Paul’s story 
(i do not speak of the miraculous part of it) 
to be true, and yet to reject the rest as fabu- 
lous. For instance, can any one believe that 
there was such a man as Paul, a preacher of 
Christianity in the age which we assign to 
him, and not believe that there was also at 
the same time such a man as Peter and 
James, -and other apostles, who had been 
companions of Christ during his life, and whe 
after his death published and avowed the 
same things concerning him which’ Paul 
taught? Judea, and especially Jerusalem, 
was the scene of Christ’s ministry. The 
witnesses of his miracles lived there. St. 
Paul, by his own account, as well as that of 
his historian, appears to have frequently 
‘visited that city; to have carried on a 
communication with the church there; to 
have associated with the rulers and elders of 
that church, who were some of them apo- 
stles ; to have acted, as occasions offered, in 
correspondence, and sometimes in conjune- 
tion with them. Canit, after this, be doubt- 
ed, but that the religion and the general facts 
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relating to: it, which: St./ Pail, cilities 
Ins letters to have delivered to the several 


churches which he established at a distance, 
_ were at the same time taught and published 
at Jerusalem itself, the place where the busi~ 
ness was transacted; and ‘taught and pub- 
lished by those who had attended the found- 
er of the institution in_ his prep or 
pretendedly miraculous, ministry?) 5.) 

It is observable, for so it appears: pr 
the Epistles and from ‘the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, that Jerusalem, and: the society of be-. 
lievers in that city, long continued. the cen-- 
tre from which the missionaries of the reli- 
gion issued, with which all other churches 
maintained a correspondence and connexion; 
to which they referred their doubts, and. to. 
whose relief, in times of public distress, they, 
remitted their charitable assistance... This: 
observation I think material, because it;proves: 
that this was not the case of giving our ac- 
counts in one country of what 1s transacted. 
in another, without affording the hearers an, 
opportunity of knowing whether the things: 
related were credited by any, or even pub- 
lished, in the place where they are naeoneak 
to have passed. 

V. St. Paul’s letters furnish Pec ivath (and 
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what better evidence than a man’s own let- 
ters can be desired?) of the soundness and 
sobriety of his judgement. His caution in 
distinguishing between the occasional sug- 
gestions of inspiration, and the ordinary ex~ 
ercise of his natural understanding, is with- 
out example in the history of human enthu- 
siasm.» His morality is every where calm, 
pure, and rational ; adapted to the condition, 
the activity, and the business of social life, 
and of its various relations; free from the 
over-scrupulousness and austerities of su- 
perstition, and from, what was more perhaps 
to: be apprehended, the abstractions of qui- 
etism, and the soarings and extravagancies 
of fanaticism. His judgement concerning a 
hesitating conscience; his opmion of the 
moral indifferency of many actions, yet of 
the prudence and even the duty of compli- 
ance, where non-compliance would produce 
evil effects upon the minds of the persons 
who observed it, is as correct and just as the 
most liberal and enhghtened moralist could 
form at this day.- The accuracy of modern 
ethics has found nothing to amend in these 
determinations. : 
What Lord Lyttelton has remarked of the 
preference ascribed by St. Paul to:imward 


! 
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rectitude of principle ‘above’ every other re- 
ligious accomplishment is very material to 
our present purpose. “In his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, chap. xii. 1—3, St. Paul 
has these words: Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass,..or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though Ihave the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mys= 
teries and all knowledge, and though I have — 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed. the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Is this the language of enthusiasm? Did ever 
enthusiast prefer that universal benevolence 
which comprehendeth all mortal virtues, and 
which, as appeareth by the following verses, 
is meant by charity here ; did ever enthusi- 
ast, I say, prefer that benevolence” (which 
we may add is attainable by every man) “ to 
faith and to miracles, to those religious opi~ 
nions which he had embraced, and to those 
supernatural graces and gifts which he ima- 
gined he had acquired: nay, even to the 
merit of martyrdom ? Is it not the genius of 
enthusiasm to set moral virtues infinitely be- 
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. _low the merit of faith ; and of all moral vir- 
_tues to value that least which is most. parti- 
cularly enforced by St. Paul, a spirit of 
candour, moderation, and peace? Certainly 
neither the temper nor the opinions of a man 
subject to fanatic delusions are to be found 
in this passage.” Lord Lyttelton’s Consi- 
derations on the Conversion, &c. 
I see no reason therefore to question the 
integrity of his understanding. To call him 
a visionary, because he appealed to visions ; 
or an enthusiast, -because he pretended to 
inspiration, is to take the whole question for 
granted. . It is to take for granted that no 
such visions or inspirations existed ; at least 
it is té assume, contrary to his own asser- 
tions, that he had no other proofs than these 
to offer of his mission, or of the truth of bis 
relations. 

One thing I allow, that his letters every 
where discover great zeal and earnestness in 
the cause in.which he was engaged$ that is 
to say, he was convinced of the truth of 
what he taught; he was deeply impressed, 
put not more so than the occasion merited, 
with a sense of its importance. This pro- 
duces a corresponding animation and soli- 
eitude.in the exercise of his ministry. But 
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would’ not these’ considerations, supposing » 


them to be well founded, have holdem the, — 


same place, ‘and produced the same effeet, in 
a mind the strongest and the mostsedate? dD 
WI. These letters are decisive as to the. 
sufferings of the author; also as to‘ thedis«, 
tressed state of the Christian! church\). and: 
the dangers which attended the preaching of. 
the Gospel. PM SE 
“© Whereof I Paul: am made a-minister, 
who now rejoice in my sufferings» for yous, 
and fill up that which is behind of the: afflie= 
tidris’ of Christ in my flesh, for his body's; 


sake, which is the church.” Col ch. a. 24.5, ~ 


~« Tf in this life only we have hope in} 
Christ} we are of all men, the: most miseras) 
ble” PCor. chexv: 19. boow a Ane aye 

«Why stand we in jeopardy every, hour? 


I protest by your rejoicing, which J havea . 


Christ Jesus, F-dte daily. | If, after the man-., 
nef of men, I have fought with beasts at. 
Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead 
rise not.” 1 Cor. ch. xvi 30,68. oe di ade: 
© Tf children; then heirs; heirs 6f ‘God, 
and jomt heirs with Christ; ifso be-that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glorified; 
together. For I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are -not worthy, t6 “be 
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coripared with the glory that shall be re- 
_ vealed in us.” Rom. ch. viii. 17,18. 

“® Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? shall’ tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? As it is written, For thy sake we. 
are killed all the day long, we are accounted 
as’ sheep for the slaughter.” Rom. ch. viii. 
35, 36. 

“¢ Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, 
continuing instant im prayer.” Rom. ch. xu.12. 

« Now concerning virgins [ have no com-— 
mandment of the Lord ; yet 1 give my judge- 
ment as one that’ hath obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful. I suppose therefore, 
that this is good for the present distress; 1 
say that it is good for a man so ‘to be.’ 
? €or. eh, vii. 25; 26. 

“For unto you it 1s given, in the behalf 
of Christ, not only to believe in him, but 
also to suffer for his sake, having the same 
conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear ~ 
to be in me.” Phil. ch. i. 29, 30. 

“God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto’ me, and I unto 
che world!” 
© From henceforth let no man trouble me, 

2B2 
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tor I bear in my body the marks of Lien, i 
Jesus.” Gal ich. 'vi-..145/4'7aioS “ae 
. Ye became followers of. us,, and of the 
veld 3 having received the word in: much 
affliction, with joy of , the Holy Ghost.”—. 
1 Thess. ch. 1. 6. Uinemeco 
“ We ourselves glory in you in the churches, 
of God for your patience and faith in all your 
persecutions and tribulations that 79 endure.” 
2 Thess. ch. 1. 4. ae an 
We may seem to have accumulated texts. 
unnecessarily ; but beside that.the point 
which they are brought to prove is of great. 
importance, there is this also to be remarked. 
in every one of the passages cited, that the 
allusion is drawn from the writer by the. 
argument or the occasion; that the notice, 
which is taken of his sufferings, and of the 
suffering condition of Christianity, is per- 
fectly incidental, and is dictated by no de-, 
sign of stating the facts themselves. . Indeed. 
they are not stated at all: they may rather 
be said to be assumed. This is a distinction 
upon which we have relied a good dealin 
former parts of this treatise ; and, where the. 
writer's information cannot be doubted, it 
always, in my opinion, adds greatly to the 
yalue and credit of the testimony. 
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“If any reader require from the apostle 

more direct and explicit assertions of the 
same thing, he will receive full satisfaction 
in the following quotations. 

“Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool) I am more; in labours more abun- 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one 3 
thrice was I beaten with rods, once was | 
stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 

~ -and a day have I been in the deep ; in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ; if wea- 
“riness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” 2 Cor. ch. x1. 23—28. 
Can it be necessary to add more! “J 
think that God hath set forth us the apostles 
‘last, as it were appointed to death; for we 
‘are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
‘angels, and to men. Even unto this present 
hour. we both - hunger: and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no cer- 
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_ tain dwelling-place ; and labour, working ‘with 
our own hands; being reviled, we bien 
being persecuted, we suffer it; being de- 
famed, we entreat: we are made as the filth 
of the earth, and are the off-scouring ofall 
things unto this day.” 1.Cor. ch. iv. 9—18. 
I subjoin this passage to the former, because 
it extends to the other apostles of Christianity 
much of that which St. Paul declared con- 
cerning himself. 

‘In the following quotations, the reference 
to the author's sufferings is accompanied with 
a specification of time and place, and with an 
appeal for the truth of what he declares to 
the knowledge of the persons whom he ad- 


dresses: “ Even after that we had suffered © 


before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to 
speak unto ba the Gospel of God with oon 
contention.” 1 Thess. ch. ii. 2. : 

“ But thou hast fully known'my asi, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
persecutions, afflictions, which came to me 
at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what 
persecutions I endured: but out of them all 
the Lord delivered me.” 2 Tim. ch.iii. 10, 11. 

I apprehend that to this point, as farias 


— 
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the testimony of St. Paul is credited, the evi-. 
dence from his letters is complete and full. 
It appears under every form in which it could. 
appear, by occasional allusions and by direct. 
assertions, by general siietiniatih and PY, 


capt Spabist 


auiisie si a terms, ais i Mg el 
of miracles strictly,and properly so-called. _ 
** He therefore that ministereth to you the 
Spirit, and worketh miracles (evegyay dureecis) 
among you, doth he it by the works of the 
law, or by the PANE, of faith? Gal, ch. 
Oe a 
-* For I will not dare to speak, of any of 
those things which Christ hath not wrought 
by me*, to make the Gentiles obedient, by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders (<v duvewer onueiav nos recatwr), by the 
power of the Spirit of God; so that from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Hlyricum, I 
have fully preached the Gospel of Christ, 
Rom, ch. xv. 18, 19. 


*i, e. “I will speak. of nothing but what Christ hath 
wrought by me ;” or as Grotius interprets it, “ Christ hath 
wrought so great things by me, that J will not dare to say 


what he hath not wrought. 


im 
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- © Truly the signs of an apostle were’ 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs: 
and wonders and mighty deeds,” (ev ogee 
nas recoot noes Ovreewecs™*). 2 Cor. ch. xii, 12. 

These words, signs, wonders, and mighty 
deeds (cymes, xs repura, xo Ovvoners), are 
the specific appropriate terms throughout , 
the New Testament, employed when public 
sensible miracles are intended \to be’ ex-. 
pressed. This will appear by consulting, 
amongst other places, the texts referred to’ 


* To these may be added the following indirect allusions, 
which, though if they had stood alone, ¢. e. without plainer 
texts in the same writings, they might have been accounted du- 
bious ; yet, when considered in conjunction with the passages ~ 
already cited, can hardly receive any other interpretation 
than that which we give them. 

“ My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words 
of men’s wisdom, but indemonstration of the Spirit and of pow- 
er; that your fatth should not stand in the wisdom of man, 
but of the power of God.” 1 Cor. ch. ii. 4—6. 

“ The Gospel, whereof I was made a minister, according 
to the gift of the grace of God given unto me, by the effectual 
working of his power.” Ephes, ch. ii. 7. ; 

“* For he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in me towards 
the Gentiles.” Gal. ch. ii. 8. : . 

“ For our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance,” 
1 Thess. ch. 1: 5. , ‘we 
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m the note*; and it cannot be known that 
they are ever employed to express any thing 
else. . 

Secondly, these words not only denote mi- 
racles as opposed to natural effects, but they 
denote visible, and what may be called exter- 
nal, miracles, as distinguished, : 

First, from inspiration. If St. Paul had 
meant to refer only to secret illuminations 
of his understanding, or secret influences upon 
his will or affections, he could not, with truth, 
have represented them as “ signs and wonders 
wrought by him,” of “ signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds wrought amongst them.” 

Secondly, from viszons. These would not, 
by any means, satisfy the force of the terms, 
“signs, wonders, and mighty deeds ;” still 
- less could they be said to be “ wrought by 
“him,” or “wrought amongst them:” nor 
are these terms and expressions any where 
applied to visions. When our author alludes 
to the supernatural communications which 
he had received, either by vision or other- 
wise, he uses expressions suited to the nature 


* Mark, xv. 20. Luke, xxiii. 8. . John, ii. 11,235 112; 
iv. 48, 54; xi. 49. “Acts, ii.” 225 iv. 30; v. 125 vi. 85 vue 
16; xiv. 3; xv. 12; Heb. ii. 4. 
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of the subject but very different ‘from the 
words which we have quoted. He calls them 
revelations, but never signs, wonders, or 
mighty deeds, “I will come,” says he, to 
visions and revelations of the Lord ;” and 
then ,proceeds to describe a particular in- 
stance, and afterwards adds, “ lest 1 should 
be exalted above measure through the abun- 
dance of the revelations, there was given me 
a thorn in the flesh.” ty 

Upon the whole, the matter admits of no 
softening qualification, or ambiguity what- 
ever. IfSt. Paul did not work actual, sensi- 
ble, public miracles, he has knowingly, in 
these letters, borne this testimony to a false- 
hood.. I need not add, that, in :two also of 
the quotations, he ‘has advanced ‘his asser- 
tion in. the face of those persons amongst 
whom he declares the miracles to have — 
wrought. 

Let it be remembered that the Acts ie 
the Apostles describe various particular mira- 
cles wrought by St. Paul, which in their na- 
ture answer to the terms and expressions 
which we have seen to be used ue St. Pou 
himself. 


p 
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Here then we have a:man of liberal attain- 
ments, and in other points of sound judge- 
ment who had addicted his life to the service 
of the Gospel. We sce him, in the prosecu- 
tion of his purpose, travelling from country 
to country, enduring every species of hard- 
ship, encountering every extremity of .dan- 
ger, assaulted by the populace, punished by 
the magistrates, scourged, beat, stoned, left 
for dead; expecting, wherever he came, a 
renewal of the same'treatment, and the same 
dangers, yet, when driven from. one city, 
preaching in the next ; spending his whole 
time in the employment, sacrificing to it his 
pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting in 
this course to old age, unaltered by the :ex- 
perience of perverseness, ingratitude, preju- 
dice, desertion ; unsubdued by anxiety, want, 
labour, persecutions; unwearied by Jong 
confinement, undismayed by the prospect-of 
death. Such was St. Paul. We have ‘his 
letters in our hands ; we have also.a history 
purporting to be written by one of his fellow- 
travellers, and appearing by .a comparison 
with these letters, certainly to have been 
written by some person well acquainted with 
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‘the. transactions of his life. From the let- 
ters, as well as from the history, we gather 
not only the account which we have: stated: 
of him, but that he was one out of many: 
who acted and suffered in the same manner ; 
and that of those who did so, séveral had 
been the companions of Christ’s ministry, 
the ocular’ witnesses, or pretending to be 
such, of his miracles, and of his resurrection. 
We moreover find this same person referring 
in his letters to his supernatural conversion, 
the particulars and accompanying circum- 
stances of which are related. in the history, 
and which accompanying circumstances, if 
all or any of them be true, render it impos- 
sible to have been a delusion. We also find 
him positively, and in appropriated terms, 
asserting that he himself worked. miracles, 
strictly and properly so called, in support of 
the mission which-he executed ; the history, 
meanwhile, recording various passages of his 
ministry, which. come up to the extent of 
this assertion. The question is, whether 
falsehood was ever attested by evidence like 
this, Falsehoods, we know, haye found 
their way into reports,.into tradition, into 
books; but is an example to. be met with; of 
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_ aman voluntarily undertaking a life of want 
and pain, of incessant fatigue, of continual 
peril; submitting to the loss of his home 
and country, to stripes and stoning, to te- 
ious imprisonment, and the constant expec- 
tation of a violent death, for the sake of 
carrying about a story of what was false, and 
of what, if false, he must have known to be 
so? 


THE END. 


Praned hy S, Hamilton, Weybridge. 
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